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RISE AND PROGRESS OF JANSENISM. 
(Concluded from the last Number.) 


Ir would exceed the limits of the present paper to enter at any 
length into the biography of the Port Royal saints; my present ob- 
ject being rather to speak of Jansenism as a system, than to view it 
in its effect upon those who professed it. I cannot, however, forbear 
from introducing in this place some account of one of these eminent 
men. 

M. Le Maitre (not, I believe, the same who was afterwards called 
Saci, and also translated the Bible, but a relative,) was the ornament 
and oracle of the French bar. When he pleaded, (says the historian 
of the Port Royal,) the other courts of law, and even the lecture 
rooms, at Paris, were deserted, At the age of twenty-seven he had 
become a councillor of state, and was in the highest favour at court, 
as well as in his own profession. His mother, a woman of great 
piety, dreaded the effect which so much popularity and distinction 
might produce upon a naturally ambitious mind. When Le Maitre 
was in his thirtieth year, and at the height of his reputation, it hap- 
pened that Madame D’Audilly, the intimate friend of his mother, with 
whom she had taken refuge from the ill-treatment of her husband, 
became dangerously ill. She was visited by the Abbé de St, Cyran, 
who conversed with her upon religious subjects, and read by her side 
the prayers of the church. At some of these interviews Le Maitre 
was present; and the truths of religion, enforced by so experienced a 
teacher as St. Cyran, and heightened in their effect by the striking 
circumstances under which they were presented, were speedily im- 
pressed with indelible force upon a mind naturally warm and imagin- 
ative. He withdrew from the death bed, and formed, without delay, 
the resolution of quitting the world, and of dedicating the rest of his 
life in retirement to God. 

The historian of the Port Royal has preserved the letter which Le 
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Maitre wrote, upon forming this determination, to his father; and 
I am sure that I shall be excused for giving a translation of it. 


“ You have been (he writes) instrumental, under God, in placing me in the 
world; and I am too sensible of the respect due to a parent to lose one moment in 
acquainting you with the resolution which, by God’s infinite mercy, I have formed, 
after three months’ reflection, of quitting my profession, and withdrawing into re- 
tirement, where I may dedicate the remainder of my days to God. I have abstained, 
by the advice of my friends, from making known this resolution, until quite satisfied 
that it was no excitement of the moment, but a direction from above. ‘Time, instead 
of weakening, has only confirmed the impression ; and I am now satisfied that it comes 
from Him who is alone the master of our hearts, and changes them at his own 
pleasure. 

“ | quit the world at His bidding, as you would quit it if called by the same 
voice. I pretend to no special revelation or extraordinary vision. 1 am simply fol- 
lowing the voice which speaks in the gospel, urging me to repent of my sins. I am 
not exchanging the honours of one profession for those of another ; reputation at 
court, for reputation in the church. I do not desire the notoriety of retiring into a 
monastery ; but I seek some private abode, where ambition can have no place, and 
wherein | may seek God in repentance and by prayer. 

** | expect that my resolution will astonish you. Six months ago, I thought no 
more of such a step than you think of it at present. I came to the determination 
without the advice of any friend. A voice spoke, not to my ear, but to my heart. 

“ If the example of an eldest son quitting the world in his thirtieth year, with for- 
tune smiling around him, with the favour of kings shining upon him, with the path 
of honour open to him—if an example such as this could move you, it would be to 
me a cause of greater joy than that which you felt on hearing of my birth. But this 
must be God’s work. My words are of no avail, and I have ever shrunk from acting 
the preacher with you (vous savez d'ailleurs que je n'ai jamais fait le prédicateur avec 
vous.) I will only say, what you doubtless, know better than myself,—that it is no 
mark of weakness to cultivate the Christian graces. One whom the world has never 
held weak or scrupulous, and who is still the same as ever, resolves to sacrifice the 
fair fame of an orator and a courtier, for the simple character of a servant of Christ.” 


This letter presents (1 think) a fair specimen of the tone and spirit 
of Jansenism. Who can fail, upon reading or hearing it, to lament that 
any should carry out of the world a temper so fitted to amend it? 
Practical religion had not yet realized its perfect work,—the spirit of 
the hermit, in the midst of social intercourse and lawful occupation. 
The spirit of Jansenism is, by many degrees, the best which the 
church of Rome has exhibited ; but the reformed catholic church has 
come nearer still to the scriptural pattern, according to which activity 
in business may be combined with fervour of spirit. 


** We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour or our work farewell; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves: a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


Le Maitre retired into a private house, near the Abbey of Port 
Royal; and having once put his hand to the plough, did not turn 
back. 

It seems necessary to my subject that I should touch briefly upon 
the question of the Port Royal miracles. 

The first miracle professed to have been wrought in the Port Royal, 
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and that upon which the Jansenists lay the greatest stress, is reported 
to have taken place in the year 1656, nearly eighty years before the 
alleged miracles at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. It is thus related by 
the historians of the Port Royal :—Marguerite Perrier, a child of eleven 
years old, and a pupil in the Port Royal School, had for more than 
three years been afflicted with the disorder of the eye called fistula 
lacrymalis, the effect of which had been to render the cheek bone 
carious, and to change the appearance not only of the eye, but of the 
whole face. She is described as having presented so painful and 
distressing a spectacle, that she was not allowed to appear in public, 
but was attended by a single nun in her own apartment, The physi- 
cians had pronounced her disorder incurable, except through the pos- 
sible success of an operation, 

It was just at this time that a storm of persecution was expected 
to fall upon Port Royal, in consequence of the refusal of its inhabi- 
tants to assent to the second papal bull already mentioned, in which 
the five propositions were declared to be expressed in the sense of the 
Augustinus. ‘The members of the convent were engaged in continual 
prayer against the expected calamity. It happened (say the historians 
of Port Royal) that, in this emergency, a relic was introduced into 
Port Royal—a thorn of the crown used at the crucifixion. It was 
applied to the eye of the littlke Marguerite Perrier, and effected an in- 
stantaneous cure. ‘The surgeons who had attended her came forward 
to attest that her state had been such as to render a cure, except by a 
long process, physically impossible ; the King sent his own physician 
to inquire into the case, and confessed himself satisfied with the evi- 
dence of the miracle; the Jesuits declared that miracles in the church 
were not uncommon, and that they held it dangerous to deny the 
reality of one so strongly attested as this; and the persecution was 
accordingly suspended. 

We ought, surely, to approach to the examination of this or any 
other similar question with minds unbiassed by objections on the 
ground of antecedent improbability. It is not for us to judge of the 
occasions upon which it may seem fit to Omnipotence to interrupt 
the ordinary course of nature. Still less are we justified in restricting 
the promises which he has made to the prayer of the righteous, even 
in the case of temporal blessings. Far from us be that infidel spirit 
in which the historian of the age of Louis XIV. demands—é Is it 
likely that miracles should be wasted to justify a few dozen of devotees 
in their struggles to uphold the ‘ sense of Jansenius ?’ ” 

But, on the other hand, we have no right to approach the evidence 
of such an alleged miracle (as the Jansenists seem to have done) with 
prepossessions in its favour on the ground of antecedent likelihood. It 
is certain that the seasonableness of this miracle of the sainte épine, 
operating as it did to delay a threatened persecution, may reasonably 
become, in the estimate of an impartial judge, a ground of suspicion. 
The same circumstances which made the Jansenists think it likely 
that such a miracle should be wrought, may reasonably make us think 
it likely that some false friends of their own should have invented the 
story of it, or that an extraordinary cure should have been exalted 
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into a miracle, I do not find, again, that it was made known, out of 
the convent, for some days after it was alleged to have happened. 
The person who first bore witness to it was a nun, who afterwards 
lost all credit with her companions, and was convicted of having 
forged the account of several miracles performed (as she said) upon 
herself. ‘The surgeon of the convent gave evidence in its favour, but 
he might be an interested witness, The king’s surgeon spoke to the 
fact of the cure, but he had never seen the patient before. And as 
we find that the original witness of the fact was afterwards branded 
with infamy in the convent, it is possible that only herself and one or 
two of her companions were accessary to the invention of the story, 
which enthusiasm would readily circulate. At a later period, when 
the same person reported a miracle, the case was diligently inves- 
tigated in the convent, and the fraud exposed without hesitation, 

The girl Perrier would seem, without question, to have been ill, 
and to have recovered; but she may have recovered (for aught 
which appears) by degrees. Voltaire treats the story of the miracle 
with contempt, yet seems to acknowledge the fact of the cure; and 
we cannot otherwise account for Pascal (who was Marguerite Perrier’s 
uncle) having believed in the miracle. This fact is in itself sufficient 
to make us pause before we hastily set it aside; for one would much 
rather believe the miracle than suppose Pascal and the other holy 
men of the Port Royal in a conspiracy to propagate a pious fraud. 
It is on this account that I have been at some pains to examine 
the story, and I have given my own impression of it. If any one is 
curious to look into the matter for himself, he will find the account 
in the notes (by Nicole, under the name of Wendrock) to Pascal’s 
Lettres Provinciales; and in Clemencet’s History of Port Royal, in 
ten volumes, duodecimo; the substance of which, including an ac- 
count of this miracle, translated into English, is given by Mrs. Schim- 
melpennenck in her Memoirs of Port Royal. 

In whatever way we may explain this alleged miracle, it is plain 
that it is not explics ble (like those of the tomb of the Abbé Paris, to 
which Paley has referred,) by the effects of imagination ; the youth of 
the child, and the nature of the cure wrought upon her, entirely pre- 
cluding any such supposition. It seems to me that the feelings with 
which we should approac ‘h the consideration of these alleged sanaral 
miracles are those of a jealous regard for the overwhe Iming evidence 
by which the scriptural miracles are supported ; unbiassed, howev er, 
by & priori objections to the miracles of a later age, especially when 
believed by men like Pascal. Enthusiasm is possible ; but systematic 
imposture, to any great extent, hardly so. 

It is allowed by friends and opponents that the conduct of the Jan- 
senists Was as unexceptionable, and their religion as free from insin- 
cerity, as their moral system was pure and uncompromising. Those 
detestable principles of the Jesuits, whereby they maintained that the 
end might justify the means, and that probable opinions (that is, 
opinions for whic h anything in the shape of plausible authority could 
be urged,) are legitimate grounds of conduct, the Jansenists utterly 
repudiated and abhorred. They maintained (what was a matter of 
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fuct), that, according to the Jesuitical system, a licence might be 

obtained for every sin, however monstrous, 

We may certainly hope, for the credit of the church, that the 
opinions attributed by Pascal to Escobar, and some of the leading 
Jesuits, were not held, at least to the same extent, by the whole society. 
And yet we can hardly help regarding the society as responsible for 
opinions which there is no evidence of its having renounced ; and it 
certainly reflects discredit on the church that it should suffer such 
appalling views of morality to pass current, while it so strongly con- 
demned the comparatively speculative errors of the five propositions. 
It is, however, sufficiently evident that, both at Rome and at Paris, it 
was the Jesuits who swayed the councils of the great, and that their 
hostility was directed rather against spiritual religion in general than 
against protestantism. It was the same hand which revoked the edict 
of Nantez and abrogated the peace of Clement IX. 

There can be no doubt that the Reformation both caused Jansenism, 
and ruined it. If not to the direct influence of the reformed opinions, 
yet certainly to their indirect consequences, in giving a stimulus to 
Jesuitism, the origin and progress of Jansenism must be mainly 
ascribed. It is probable that the Reformation contributed to it in both 
ways,—in giving an impulse to inquiry in general, within as well as 
without the church, no less than in provoking a reaction from the 
Semi-Pelagianism of the Jesuits. The Jansenists were reformers 
within the church,—with penetration to see her faults, and fairness to 
own them, but without decision enough to break their fetters. Again, 
the Reformation was afterwards no less the indirect cause of ruining 
Jansenism as a system than it had before been instrumental in raising 
itup. It gave the church what I may call an over sensitiveness to 
heresy, especially in the case of opinions at all approximating to those 
of the reformers, Anti-Pelagian views were regarded, not as Augus- 
tinian, but as Calvinistical. It is a grievous proof of the degeneracy of 
the church to find that, since the days of Augustin, the orthodox and 
the heretical sides had changed places; the tendency of the church 
was now to Pelagianism. 

_ Had Jansenism appeared ‘a century earlier, the Reformation might 
never have taken place. Doubtless, much of its necessity would have 
been superseded had Jansenism been left to work its way, and 
purify the church within. But it may have been that the truth could 
only be elicited by some more violent convulsion, the effect of which 
should be to plunge things in a contrary extremé before they settled 
inamean. Doubtless, if Jansenism did not go far enough towards 
reforming popery, the Reformation at first went much too far. The 
Calvinists took only half of St. Augustin’s doctrine for their standard, 
instead of the whole, as the Jansenists had done. And yet, for us, 
who live under a church which takes the middle way, the right course 
is rather to feel gratitude for what has been done than to inquire (a 
speculation for which we are quite unequal) how it could have been 
done better. 

I find the Jansenist writers, and especialiy Pascal, resisting, with 
great earnestness, the charge of heresy. If the Jansenists be heretical, 
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argues Pascal, St. Augustin is heretical also—and yet his views of 
doctrine had never before been condemned in the catholic church. It 
was certainly at that particular time alone that the charge would 
have been advanced ; at another, the spirit of Jansenism would have 
been permitted to work, without the odium of its name. 
That in many of their opinions the Jansenists and the followers of 
Calvin were agreed, it is impossible to doubt. It will have been 
observed, however, that they distinctly renounced the ultra-Calvinism 
of the five propositions ; while, at the same time, they put upon them 
a construction which most members of the church of England would 
disclaim. It is to be recollected, however, that they, spoke controver- 
sially ; and that, like St. Augustin, they would probably have stated 
things less strongly if they had not been opposing extreme opinions 
on the other side. From the more dangerous views, too, of Calvinism, 
they appear to have been free; the supreme efficacy of divine grace 
was the main point upon which they insisted, and although they cer- 
tainly maintained this doctrine with some of the restrictions which 
predestinarian opinions bring upon it, yet they connected with it such 
views of the efficacy of the sacraments as rendered it practically 
harmless. It was probably far more for what they rejected than from 
what they held that the followers of Calvin were in error; they 
adopted the Augustinian views in part, rejecting from his opinions 
what was an important counterpoise to the dangerous character of 
their own tenets. The Jansenists made the doctrine of St. Augustin 
their model altogether, and in so doing had they likewise thrown off 
the errors and superstitions which, subsequently to his time, had been 
engrafted upon the church, they would have been nearer to the truth 
of Holy Scripture, as maintained in the present ages, than many of 
the reformers. The life of faith, in contradistinction to the life of sight 
—the love of God—the constant reference of all things to his pro- 
vidence and his spirit—humility—and godly sincerity—such seem 
to have been the practical characteristics of Jansenism, and we cannot 
form a proper estimate of it until we have the consideration of it as 
a controversial system, and view it as set forth in the meditations of 
Pascal, or as exemplified in his life. FLO, 
Oxford, Feb. 26th, 1836. 


THE DARK AGES.—No. XV. 


SOMEWHAT more than eleven hundred years ago, a young man of 
noble family quitted the military service, and entered a monastery. 
By the time that he had been a monk two years he had become 
acquainted with the lives of the early ascetics; and, like many other 
monks, at various times, and especially in the earlier centuries of 
monasticism, he resolved to imitate them. Having discovered a 
wretched and solitary place, suited to his design, among the fens of 
Lincolnshire, Guthlac, commending himself to the special patronage 
of St. Bartholomew, for whom he had peculiar respect, took up his 
abode there on the festival of that saint, in the year 699, Some years 
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afterwards, Ethelbald, then an exile and a wanderer, came to the 
hermit, with whom he was wont to consult, and whom he called his 
father confessor, for advice in his distress,—ut ubi consilium defecit 
humanum, divinum acquireret,—and received from his lips a pre- 
diction that he should come to the throne of Mercia without 
battle or bloodshed. Ethelbald declared that, in that case, he would 
found a monastery on the spot to the praise of God, and in re- 
membrance of his father Guthlac; and when the prediction was 
fulfilled, in a.pv. 716, he lost no time in performing his promise. 
Instead of the wooden oratory of the ascetic, he built a stone church, 
and founded a monastery, which he endowed with the whole island 
of Croyland, on which it stood, by a charter, which begins thus :— 


“ Ethelbald, by divine dispensation King of the Mercians, to all that hold the 
catholic faith, everlasting salvation. I give thanks, with great exultation, to the 
King of all kings, and Creator of all things, who has hitherto with longsuffering sus- 
tained me while involved in all crimes, has drawn me with mercy, and raised me up 
in some degree to the confession of his name. Wherefore it is good for me to cleave 
unto God, and to put my trust in him. But what shall I render unto the Lord, 
for all things which he has given unto me, so that I may be pleasing before him in 
the light of the living ; since without him we have nothing, we are nothing, and we 
can do nothing? For the Author of our salvation, and Giver of all things, accepts 
with great desire our things which are least, that he may have a cause of returning 
those which are greatest, and joys that are infinite. Those who follow his teaching 
by works of mercy, he comforts, saying, ‘ What ye have done unto one of the least of 
mine, ye have done unto me.’ Hence it is, that when I had been instructed by the 
advice, and urged by the prayers, of my beloved confessor Guthlac, the devout ancho- 
ret, U cheerfully acquiesced,” &c. 

Kenulph, a monk of Evesham, was appointed the first abbot. Pega, 
the sister of Guthlac, who had long resided as a solitary some miles 
from her brother, having brought to the monastery his psalter, the 
scourge of St. Bartholomew, and some other relics, went back to her 
own cell, where she remained two years and three months; after 
which she went to Rome, where she spent the rest of her life. Bet- 
telmus, Tatwin, and two other ascetics, who lived in cells by the 
hermitage of Guthlac, for the sake of his neighbourhood and instruc- 
tion, were permitted by the abbot to remain in statu quo. 

As I am not writing history, and am bound by no unities, let us 
skip over rather more than a century, and we shall find this monas- 
tery, founded by the piety of a Saxon king, become the sanctuary of 
more than one of the royal race of Mercia. Etheldritha, daughter 
of Offa, the betrothed of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, (who was 
treacherously murdered by her father,) had retired to a cell in the 


, southern part of the church of Croyland. Thus she was enabled, 
more than thirty years after her sad betrothal, to offer a sanctuary to 
a successor of her father, Wichtlaf, king of Mercia, when he fled from 


Egbert, king of Wessex, in the year 827. The Abbot Siward, who 
was the only other person privy to his retreat, negotiated for his 
safety and restoration as a tributary to Egbert; and the grateful, 
though humbled monarch, never forgot the benefit. Six years after- 
wards he gave a charter, which begins thus :— 


a dee i 


** Wichtlaf, by divine dispensation King of the Mercians, to all the worshippers of 
Christ inhabiting all Mercia, everlasting salvation. Far from feeling it any disgrace, 
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I esteem it to be honourable and glorious, to publish and set forth the wonderful 
works of God. Wherefvre, I will openly confess unto the Lord, who dwelleth on 
high, but hath respect unto the lowly in heaven and on earth, because for a time he 
was angry with me; but his anger is turned away, and he hath comforted me. In 
his anger, humbling the sinner unto the ground, bringing him down even unto the 
dust; and again, in his mercy, raising the needy from the dust, and lifting up the 
poor from the dunghill, that I may sit with princes, and possess the throne of glory. 
In the day of good things, then, let me not be unmindful of the evil things. ‘ I will 
make mention of Rahab and Babylon, to them that know me,’ not Rahab the 
harlot, but the most holy virgin, my kinswoman, Etheldritha, a recluse at Croyland 
for the love of her spouse, the Lamb without spot; who, in the time of my trouble, 
most carefully hid me in her cell, by the space of four months, from the face of the 
enemy and the persecutor. I will make mention also of Babylon; not of the tower 
of confusion, but of the most holy church of Croyland, which is a tower reaching to 
heaven,—with watchings and prayers, psalms and lessons, disciplines and penances, 
tears and sobs, alms, and innumerable other acts of devotion and works of piety, 
offering most powerful violence to the kingdom of heaven on behalf of a sinful world. * 
Therefore, since the venerable father, the Lord Siward, abbot of Croyland, hath pro- 
tected me in his tabernacle in the evil day, hiding and saving me from the face of 
him that troubled me, beside the privileges of my predecessors, kings of Mercia, who 
have amply enriched the aforesaid monastery with various gifts and immunities, | 
also offer to the great altar of the said monastery, out of my poverty, a golden chalice, 
a golden cross, and a table out of my own chapel covered with plates of gold, pro- 
fessing that I will constantly defend the said church to the best of my power.” 


Then, after other matter— 


* ] also offer to the sacrist of the said monastery, for the service of the most holy 
altar, the scarlet robe with which I was invested at my coronation, to make a hood 
or chasuble ; and for the ornament of the most holy church, my golden curtain on 
which is wrought the taking of Troy, to be hung on the walls on my anniversary, if 
they shall see fit. I also offer to the refectory of the said monastery, for the use of 
the president every day in the refectory, my gilded cup which is chased over all the 
outside with savage vine-dressers fighting with serpents, which I am wont to call my 
crucibolus, because the sign of the cross is impressed transversely on the inside of it, 
with four projecting corners having a like impression; and also the horn of my 
table, that the elders of the monastery may drink out of it on the festivals of the 


saints, and may sometimes, amidst their benedictions, remember the soul of the donor, 
Wichtlaf.” 


Many other gifts are contained in this charter; and Wichtlaf, we 
are told, remained constant in his affection to the monastery as long 
as he lived, visiting it at least once a year, and always making some 
rich and valuable present. 

As to the destruction of this monastery by the Danes in a.p. 870, 
I must not here run into all the details of that horrible event; but 
one or two facts | wish to mention. News of the enemy’s approach 
was brought by some fugitives, who arrived at the monastery while 
the monks were performing matins. The Abbot Theodore, who had 
succeeded Siward, resolving to remain at his post with those whose 
advanced or tender age rendered flight or resistance equally impos- 
sible, and might perhaps excite compassion, ordered the younger and 
stronger part of the monks to escape, if possible, into the surrounding 
marsh, taking with them the reliques, principal jewels, and documents 


* The reader will, I trust, understand that I give this introduction, and some other 
things of the same sort, not for the taste with which Scripture language is used, but 


as shewing the fact that it was so used, and leading to the inference that it was fami- 
liar, or, at least, not unknown, 
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of the monastery. The golden table given by W ichtlaf, the chalices, 
and all that was metal, were sunk in the well; but the table was 
so large that, place it which way they would, it could not be pre- 
vented from shewing above water; and at length they drew it out 
again; the fires were seen nearer and nearer, and the monks who 
were to fly with the other still more valuable things, which were 
already in the boat, pushed off, leaving the abbot to conceal the table 
as well as he could. He, with the help of two of his old companions, 
did it so effectually that I believe it has never been found to this day, 
Certainly it had not been two hundred years afterwards, at which 
time there seems to have been a tradition that it was buried some- 
where outside the church on the north side. After this, they dressed 
themselves, and assembled in the choir to perform divine service, 
which they had scarcely finished when the Danes broke in. The 
abbot was slain upon the altar, The old men and children attempted 
in vain to fly. ‘They were caught, and tortured to make them 
tell where treasure might be found, and then murdered. All 
perished but little Turgar, a beautiful child of ten years old, who kept 
close to Lethwyn the sub-prior, when he tiled into the refectory, and 
seeing him slain there, besought his persecutors that he might die 
with him. The younger Count Sidrok was touched—he pulled off 
the cowl of the little monk, threw a Danish tunic over him, and bade 
him keep by his side... Under his protection, the child, who alone 
survived to tell the tragic story, went in and out among the Danes all 
the while they were at Croyland, went with them to Peterborough, 
and while accompanying them on their way towards Huntingdon— 
taking advantage of the moment when Sidrok’s followers, who brought 
up the rear, were suddenly called to rescue two carriages laden with 
spoil which had sunk in fording a river—he escaped into a wood, and, 
walking all night, got to Croyland early in the morning. ‘There he 
found his brethren who had fled, and who, having spent the interval 
in a wood not far distant, had returned the day before, and were 
engaged in attempting to extinguish the fire which was still raging 
in many parts of the monastery. 

How they endeavoured to repair this desolation, and how the 
exactions of Ceolwlph which followed brought the monastery to such 
poverty that the abbot was obliged to disband the greater part of the 
monks, | need not here relate. All the chalices but three, all the 
silver vessels except Wichtlaf’s crucibolus, all their jewels, were coined 
or sold to satisfy his rapacity; and the few monks who staid by the 
abbot were in the deepest poverty. When Athelstan succeeded his 
father, Alfred the Great, in a.p. 924, this little company of twenty- 
eight had dwindled down to seven; and when that monarch was 
succeeded by his brother Edmund, in a.p. 941, the number had de- 
creased to five. ‘T'wo of these, Brunus and Aio, after losing about the 
same time King Athelstan and the Abbot Goodric, gave up all hope 
of the restoration, and even the continued existence of the monastery, 
and migrated, the former to Winchester, and the latter to Malmesbury. 
Clarenbald, Swartting, and Turgar (the child of a.p. 870, and ap 
parently the youngest of the three,) alone remained. 

V OL. X.—July, Iss6. 
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In A.v. 946, Edmund was succeeded by his brother Edred. If | 
had been writing the history of the Anglo-Saxons, I should have had 
much to say in the reigns of these sons of Edward,—of the old soldier 
Turketul, who had been chancellor to them all three, and to their 
father before them, and who was, moreover, their first cousin, being 
like them a grandson of Alfred the Great. In the second year of his 
reign, Edmund was threatened with invasion from the north, and ‘Tur- 
ketul was sent to York. Passing through Croyland on his way, with 
a great train—for he was not only the king’s cousin, but himself lord 
of sixty manors—the chancellor was intercepted by the three old 
monks, who begged that, as night was approaching, he would be their 
guest. It is true that they had no suitable means for entertaining 
such a person, with such a retinue ; and had it not been that in those 
days travellers of rank knew that they must, and therefore did, in a 
great measure, provide for themselves, they could never have enter- 
prised such a matter. As it was, how they got through it is past my 
comprehension, But they did ; they took him to prayers in the little 
oratory which had been got up in one corner of the ruined church, 
shewed him their reliques, told him their story, and implored him to 
intercede with the king for the rebuilding of their church. He was 
quite taken with the old men—senum curialitatem intimis visceribus 
amplexatus ; he promised to be their advocate with the king, and 
their benefactor from his private means; and, when he went forward 
in the morning, he ordered his servants to leave provisions sufficient 
for them until his return, with an hundred shillings for their expenses. 
The old monks had made a strong impression, and during his whole 


journey the chancellor could talk of nothing, even to strangers whom 


he met on the way, or at inns, but the old monks of C royland. After 
settling his business at York, he revisited them in his way back to 
London ; and having passed the night there, and left them twenty 
pounds, he went on to tell the king, first about the northern business, 
and then about them. In short, (I assure the reader that I am not 
making a long story, but, I fear, spoiling one for brevity’s sake, ) 
having obtained the king’s orders to do what he saw fit in the matter 
of restoring the monastery, he astonished his royal master by declaring 
his intention to turn monk. “ The king hearing this, wondered beyond 
measure, and endeavoured by all means to dissuade him from his 
purpose, espec ially as he was now growing old, and, having been bred 
up in ease, had not been accustomed to the rigour of monastic life. 
Beside this, as in the most important affairs of state everything de- 
pended on his help and counsel, he not unjustly feared that the king- 
dom would be endangered.”” ‘The chancellor answered, “ My lord 
the king, God who knows all things is my witness that 1 have fought 
for my lords your brothers, and for yourself, with all my might ; now, 
for your soul's sake, let your c lemenc y permit that I may at least in 
my ‘old age fight for my Lord God. As to my counsel and every 
assistance that my poor means can give, it shall be promptly given 
to all your affairs as long as there is life in my body; but your high- 
ness must certainly understand that from this time forth 1 will not 
handle the weapons of war."’ The king was grieved, but unwilling 
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to force or to over-persuade his faithful servant,—yet he did after- 
wards make one desperate effort to retain him: calling him one day 
into his private chamber, he fell at his feet, and implored him not to 
desert him in his distress. ‘Turketul, however, though overcome by 
the unexpected proceeding of his sovereign, fell down also and be- 
sought him to spare him; nor could he be moved from his purpose, 
They rose, the king consented, and fixed a day for accompanying 
him to Croyland, in order to its execution, 

In the meantime, the chancellor sent a crier round London to say, 
that if he was indebted fo any one he would be ready at a certain 
time and place to pay him, or if he had wronged any man, to restore 
him threefold. He then gave his sixty manors to the king, reserving 
only one in ten for the monastery. He also ran down with all pos- 
sible expedition to pay a hasty visit to his old friends, who were over- 
joyed to see him—“ summa celeritate de Londiniis Croylandium advo- 
lans preefatos tres senes in dicta insula latitantes devotissime visitavit, 
et supra quam dici potest, aut excogitari, revelato suo sancto propo- 
sito, in immensum leetificavit..” He put them in a carriage, and rode 
them about into every corner of the island, exploring by the help of 
their memories, and the charter of foundation, the boundary of the pos- 
sessions of the monastery, which he marked out by stone crosses, ‘The 
lands had, of course, got into other hands; but it seems as if in most 
‘ases he had little trouble in redeeming them, People were not un- 
willing to sell him (perhaps even at a moderate price) what they 
knew did not belong to them; and, in fact, he appears to have failed 
in only two cases. Duke Osbricht had got hold of the lands of Kyrke- 
ton, Kymerby, and Croxton; the original charters had perished ; the 
lands were not specified in any royal confirmation ; and _ his offer to 
re-purchase at a fair price having been twice refused, Turketul was 
obliged to give them up. The other case was more difficult and 
delicate—Beovred, king of Mercia, had given the manor of Depyng 
to his chief baker, Langfer. It had descended to his two daughters, 
and they now belonged to a class of ladies with whom it is not always 
easy to deal. They would yield to neither claim nor entreaty, and 
the chancellor seems to have been too polite to attempt their eject- 
ment by any other means. He patiently hoped that they would 
change their minds, (for so | am resolved to understand his expecta- 
tion of better times,) but he waited all his life in vain.* 

The king went to Croyland on the eve of the Assumption in the 
year 948. Turketu!l accompanied, or had preceded him. Messengers 
were sent for the two absent monks, who joyfully returned, and were 
heartily welcomed, for they were “ viri literatissimi, et moribus multam 
honesti ac religiosi.’’+ The chancellor laid aside his lay habit, and 


* “ Que diu iv coelibatu permanentes, neque cum Turketulo voluerunt componere, 
nec juri suo prece vel pretio renuntiare. Expectabat itaque diutius venerabilis pater 
Turketulus tempora meliora: sed quamdiu vixit, vixerunt et ille in eadem perti- 

my 
nacia. 

t It is worth while, as it regards the possibilities of locomotion in those days, to 
observe that the king arrived at Croyland on Monday the I4th of August. Messen- 
gers were (mox), I know not exactly how soon, despatched to Malmesbury and 
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received the pastoral staff from the king, and the benediction from 
the bishop of the diocese, and thus became Abbot of Croyland. ‘The 
king took on himself the expense of building, and set about it in 
earnest. Leaving Egelric (a kinsman of Turketul) to act as clerk 
of the works, he took the new abbot, with two of his monks, ‘Turgar 
and Aio, to London, where, in a public council before the archbishops, 
bishops, and nobles of the land, he confirmed to the monastery all its 
possessions. Many le: irned men followed Turketul, of whom ten 
became monks. ‘I'he others had no notion of doing so, (rigorem re- 
ligionis abhorrentes,) but only came because they did not know how 
to do without him, (quia preesentia ejus nullo modo carere poterant.) 
These, being numerous, he placed in a cell dedicated to St. Pega, on 
the east side of the monastery. He gave them the allowance of 
monks, built them a chapel, and appointed for them the same religious 
services, by day and night, as the monks performed. Many became 
priests, and afterwards monks, and in the meantime he employed them 
in school-keeping, and made a point of going at least once every day 
to inspect the progress of each individual child; taking with him a 
servant who carried figs or raisins, or nuts or walnuts, or more fre- 
quently apples and pears, w hich he distributed as rewards. 

But Lam not w riting the life of Turketul. He was succeeded in 
A.p. 975 by his re lation E gelric, already mentioned. From being 
one of the clerici Pege landenses, he had become a monk, and during 
the latter years of Turketul he had had the chief management of 
affairs, for which he was peculiarly qualified. One point which gained 
him credit was the management with which he provided a large stock 
of timber, of which a great part of the monastery was afterwards 
built. Of it, during the lifetime of Turketul, the nave of the church 
was built, and the tower was framed with very long beams; and 
after he became abbot he erected many very fine buildings—namely, 
the infirmary, of very good size, the beams and boards of which were 
put toge ther with admirable art of carpentry. A chapel, of like 
workmanship, with baths and other requisites; and because they 
would not have borne a stone roof, the ‘y were covered with les id. 
Then he made the hall of the guests, and two large and very hand- 
some chambers of the same workmanship. He made also a new brew- 
house and bakehouse, all of very beautiful wood-work, (omnia de 
lignorum pulcherrimo tabulato) a great granary in the same style, and 
a large stable, the upper chambers for the servants of the abbey, and 
the under part for the horses; those of the abbot at one end, and 
those of the guests at the other. These three buildings, the stable, 


Winchester, and the two monks got to Croyland on Wednesday the 23rd of the same 
month. We may, in the present day, consider that as ample time for such a journey ; . 
but we must remember ‘that the messengers had not merely to go and return a ie. 
tance of at least 120 or 150 miles, but that each had to bring with him a very aged 
companion. We know that Turgar was at this time ecighty-eight years of age, and 
that these travellers were his seniors, for they were among the “ fortiores et adoles- 


centiores” who fled from the Danes, when he was left behind as a child. Yet we 


may reasonably hope that neither of the old gentlemen was over-fatigued, as we hear 
nothing of it, and find one of them setting out for London on the Monday after. 
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granary, and bakehouse, formed the west side of the court of the 
monastery; on the south was the hall of the guests, and its chambers ; 
onthe east the sutrinum, or place of sewing, or clothes-making, 
thevhall of the converts, with the abbot’s chamber, chapel, hall, and 
kitchen ; and the north side contained the great entrance, and the 
apartment for receiving the poor. All, except the hall, chamber, and 
chapel of the abbot, and the apartment for the poor, (which had been 
built of stone by Turketul,) were built of wood, and roofed with 
stone. ‘ With Egelric’s agricultural performances we are not at pre- 
sent engaged, and I write under a most wretched fear of being 
tedious; but I must say that they were such that the monastery was 
enriched beyond measure by the produce of its lands; population 
cathered round, and there was soon a town in the marshy desert. It 
is more to our purpose to observe that Abbot Egelric “ caused to be 
made two great bells, which he named Bartholomew and Bettelmus, 
two of middle size, which he called Turketul and Tatwyn, and two 
lesser, Pega and Bega. His predecessor had before caused to be made 
a very large bell, which he named Guthlac, which was in tune with 
these bells, and with them made admirable harmony ; nor was there 
such another peal of bells in England.”’ * 

His successor, though he bore the same name, was a man of dif- 
ferent disposition—vir magis libris et literis sacris deditus, quam in 
temporalium provisione doctus. It was well that he followed, rather 
than preceded, his namesake ; for books and sacred literature are most 
advantageously studied under cover, and with places and means for 
physical reflection ; and so it is that God employs the various talents 
and dispositions of men, even so obviously that one would think the 
hand could never dream of saying to the foot, “ 1 have no need of 
thee.” I beg pardon for this reflection, when | am really studying 
brevity, but it has been repeatedly forced on my mind in reading the 
brief records of whole strings of abbots, priors, &c. LEgelric the 
Second gave to the common library of the monastery (communi bib- 
lhiothecee claustralium monachorum—I do not know whether that 
phrase was used to exclude the scholastic “ clerici Pegelandenses,”’ 
already mentioned,) forty great original volumes of learned writers, 
and more than a hundred smaller volumes of miscellaneous treatises 
and histories; and besides these he made for the choir six graduals, 
four antiphonaries, and eight missals for the different altars. 

I see that | must fairly skip over about a century, and say at once 
that Ingulph, to whom I am indebted for most of the foregoing par- 





* The reader is probably aware of the custom of naming bells, and I believe that 
the previous history sufficiently explains who all these persons were, except Bega, 
whom one would naturally suppose to be St. Bees, but I do not feel quite certain that 
it was so well knowp a personage, and the point is not worth discussing. It brings 
to my mind, however, a great bell of a certain cathedral which has a good deal 
puzzled antiquaries by its legend, me reciT FIERI MUNCUTUS NOMINE PETRI. With- 
out disputing whether munecutus is an allowable poetical licence for montacutius—or 
whether, if we strain it to monchatus, we have got a word, and if we have, whether 
that word has any meaning—I beg to say that (however different they may look in 
Kioman type) the tall, narrow black-letter word which some one has carelessly copied 
muncutus, is in fact conventus. 
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ticulars, was Abbot of Croyland in a.p. 1091, What I have hitherto 
said, though it seems to me to illustrate many parts of our subject, 
is given with immediate view to his account of what happened in his 
own time. Speaking of his beloved patron, Archbishop Lanfranc, who 
died in A. pd. 1089, he says— 


“ Two years after his death happened that which was my heaviest misfortune, 
which had been foreshewn by so many prodigies—the total destruction of so great a 
monastery, so often clearly foretold in very many visions, and other apparitions— 
that most fierce conflagration which cruelly devoured so many and such dwelling 
places of the servants of God. For our plumber, being employed in the tower of the 
church about the repairs of the roof, and not extinguishing bis fire in the evening, 
but fatally and most foolishly covering it with ashes, that he might the more readily 
set to work in the morning, went down to supper ; and when, after supper, all our 
servants had gone to bed, and were every one of them fast asleep, a strong wind 
rising from the north, speedily brought on our great calamity. For, entering the 
tower through the lattice-work, which was open on every side, it first blew away the 
ashes, and then drove the live coals against the nearest wood work, where, quickly 
finding dry materials which were ready to catch, and thus gaining strength, the fire 
began to seize the more substantial parts. ‘The peasants, who saw for a long while 
a great light in the belfry, supposed that the clerks of the church or the plumber 
were finishing some work ; but, at length, perceiving the flames burst forth, they 
came knocking at the gates of the monastery with great clamour. It was just about 
the dead of the night, and we were all resting in our beds, taking our first and 
deepest sleep. At length, being awaked by the loud clamour of the people, and 
hastening to the nearest window, I saw as clearly as if it had been noon-day all the 
servants of the monastery running towards the church, erying and hallooing. Having 
put on my slippers, and waked my companions, I hastened down into the cloister, 
where everything was as brilliant as if it had been lighted up with a thousand tapers. 
1 ran to the door of the church ; and, attempting to enter, I was very nearly caught 
by the melted bell-metal and boiling lead, which were pouring down. I stepped 
back, however, in time; and, looking in, and seeing that the flames had everywhere 
got the upper hand, I took my course toward the dormitory. The lead from the 
church dropping on the cloister, and soon making its way through, I was severely 
burnt in the shoulder, and might have been burnt to death, if I had not quickly 
leaped into the open area of the cloister; where, seeing that the flames that issued 
from the tower of the church on every side had seized the nave also, and were 
pointed towards the dormitory of the monks, in which direction burning materials 
were continually carried, I cried out to those who were still in deep sleep ; and, by 

raising my voice to the utmost, I was scarcely able, after along while, to rouse them. 
They, recognising my voice, and leaping out ‘of bed in great alarm when they heard 
that the cloister was on fire, rushed through al] the windows of the dormitory i in 
their slippers and half-naked, and fell miserably. Many, alas! were wounded, many 
bruised and fractured, by the hard fall. 

* The flames, however, continuing to increase, and continually throwing flakes of 
fire from the church towards the refectory — first the chapter house, then the dormi- 
tory, then the refectory itself, and, at the same moment, the cloisters belonging to 
the infirmary, and the whole of the infirmary, with all the adjoining buildings, were 
swallowed up at one stroke. As all our brethren collected about me in the court, 
when I saw most of them half-naked, I tried to regain my own chamber that I might 
distribute the clothes I had there to those who were most in need. But every 
avenue to the hell was so exceedingly hot, and such a shower of melted lead was 
falling on every side, that even the boldest of the young men were obliged to keep 
their distance. Moreover, not yet knowing that our infirmary had been seized by 
the flames on the other side, I was going round by the north cemetery towards the 
east end of the church, when I perceived that our infirmary was on fire, and that the 
unconquerable flames were raging with the utmost violence among the green trees— 
ash, oak, and willow—which were growing around. Returning, therefore, to the 
west side, I found my chamber like a furnace, vomiting forth incessant flames from 
all the windows ; and, going forwards, I beheld, with tearful eyes, that all the con- 
tiguous buildings towards the south, (that is to say, the halls of the converts and of 
the guests, ) and all the other buildings that were covered with lead, were on fire. 
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But the tower of the church falling on the south transept, I was so terrified by the 
crash, that I fell on the ground, half dead, in a fainting fit. I was picked up by my 
brethren, and carried into the porter’s lodge ; but I scarcely recovered the use of my 
faculties and my customary strength before morning. i 

“ Day breaking at length, and I having recovered from my fit, the brethren 
weeping and languid, and some of them miserably wounded, and burnt in many parts 
of their bodies, performed divine service together with mournful voice, and lamentable 
wailing, in the hall of Grimketul, our corrodiary. Having performed all the hours 
of divine service, as well for the day as for the night, we went out to take a view of 
the state of things throughout the whole monastery, the flames being still unsubdued 
in many of the offices. It was then that I first perceived that our granary and stable 
were burned; the flames being not yet quenched, though their posts had been 
burned even below the level of the ground. About the third hour of the day, the 
fire being in great measure got under, we went into the church, and, extinguishing 
with water the fire which was already subsiding, we found in the incinerated choir that 
all the service books, both antiphonaries and graduals, had perished. On entering the 
vestry, however, we found all our sacred vestments, the relics of the saints, and some 
other valuables which were there reposited, untouched by the fire, because the build- 
ing was covered with a double stone arch. Going up to our archives, we found that, 
although they were entirely covered by a stone arch,* nevertheless, the fire rushing 
in through the wooden windows, all our deeds were stuck together, and burnt up by 
the extreme heat, as if they had been in a glowing furnace or oven ; although the 
cases in which they were kept appeared to be safe and sound. Our most beautiful 
chirographs, written in the Roman character, and adorned with golden crosses, and 
most beautiful paintings, and precious materials, which were reposited in that place, 
were all destroyed. ‘The privileges also of the kings of Mercia, the most ancient and 
best, in like manner beautifully executed, with golden illuminations, but written in 
the Saxon character, were all burned. All our documents of this kind, greater and 
less, were about four hundred in number; and, in one moment of a most dismal 
night, they were destroyed and lost to us by lamentable misfortune. A few years 
before, I had taken from our archives a good many chirographs, written in the Saxon 
character, because we had duplicates, and in some cases triplicates, of them; and 
had given them to our Cantor Master Fulmar, to be kept in the cloister, to help the 
juniors to learn the Saxon character, because that letter had for a long while been 
despised and neglected by reason of the Normans, and was now known only to a few 
of the more aged ; that so the younger ones, being instructed to read this character, 
might be more competent to use the documents of their monastery against their 
adversaries in their old age. ‘These chirographs, being kept in a certain old chest, 
which was enclosed by the wall of the church, were the only ones that were saved, 
and escaped the fire. ‘These are now our chief and principal documents, which were 
formerly secondary, and put aside, having been long lightly esteemed and looked 





* Here is an instance of that which I have already noticed—the greater provision 
which was made for the security of the archives. I have said that when Mabillon 
was at Nonantula, he found only two MSS. of all its former riches; but he found 
‘**in archivo diplomata perantiqua Ludovici Lotharii et aliorum.”’ (Jt. Ztal. 202.) 
Of course they had a value far beyond that which an antiquary could discover 
in them, which would account for peculiar care being taken for their preservation, 
and for their being actually preserved when books were lost. To this their superior 
portability would often conduce. We have just seen that the documents of Croyland 
were carried into safety when it is probable that books were destroyed. Ruinart tells 
us that when he and Mabillon were at Morbach, something similar had occurred 
— ‘‘Magnam esse ibi diplomatum copiam acceperamus, sed quod ob bellorum 
tumultus alia asportata essent, ea videre non licuit,” (It. Alsat. 468;) but he goes 
on to say—“ Hane jacturam eodicum MSS. bibliotheca abundantia resareivit quorum 
non pauci sub prima regum nostrorum stirpe litteris majusculis aut franco gallicis 
descripti sunt.” He specifies a psalter that was 800, and a copy of St. Paul’s 
Epistles 900 years old, and a New Testament of equal antiquity, ‘ et alii codices 


optima note in quibus sacre scripture libri,” &c. ; but these were to take the chance 
of war. 
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down upon, because of their barbarous writing; according to the saying of Job,— 

* The things that my soul refused to touch are as my sorrowful meat.’* 

All our library also perisbed, which contained more than three hundred original 
he a beside smaller volumes, which were more than four hundred. Then, too, 
we lost that most beautiful and very costly table, wonderfully made with every kind 
of metal to distinguish the stars and the signs—Saturn was of c r of 
gold—Mars of iron—the sun of brass— Mercury of amber—Venus of ithe moon 
of silver. The colure circles, and all the signs of the zodiac, according to their kinds, 
by the skilful workmanship having their proper images and colours, in various forms 
and figures, engaged, beyond measure, not only the “understanding, but the eyes, of 
the spectators by the multiplicity of precious stones and metals. There was not such 
another nadir known or talked of in England. The King of France had formerly 
presented it to Turketul ; and he, at his death, had given it to the common library, 
as well for ornament as to teach the juniors. Now it was consumed, and melted 
down to nothing, in the devouring fire. 

“ Our chapter-house was totally consumed; our dormitory, and all the beds of the 
monks which were in it, and the building which adjoined, perished in one conflagra- 
tion. In like manner our infirmary, with the chapel, the baths, and all the adjoin- 
ing offices, were burned. Our refectory and all that it contained (except a few stone 
cups, and the horn and crucibolus of Wichtlaf, king of Mercia, which were kept in 
stone chests), with the adjoining kitchens, and al! the hall and chamber of the con- 
verts, with all that was in them, were burnt together. Our cellar, and the very casks 
full of beer, were destroyed. ‘The halls also of the abbot, and his chamber, and the 
whole court of the monastery, which had been most beautifully surrounded with very 
elegant buildings through the diligence of my predecessors,—(unhappy I, that my 
stay there was prolonged to behold such a sight!)—perished in a miserable confla- 
gration, the flames raging on every side with the fury of Greek fire. A few huts of 
our poor pensioners, and the outhouses of our cattle, and the buildings containing 
the other animals, being at a greater distance, and covered with stone, were all that 
were preserved. For, beside the north trai usept of the church, from whence the 
wind rushing forth most powerfully drove the flames towards the south, all the 
buildings of ‘the monastery, especially those that were roofed with lead, whether 
built of F wood or stone, our chirographs and valuables, books and utensils, bells and 
their turrets, clothes and provisions, in one moment of time, while I, most unhappy, 
presided, were lost and consumed. 

* Many signs and many portents prognosticated these fires, and nocturnal visions 
very often predicted them; but all these things | understood only after the event. 
Not only the words of our holy father Turketul, when he was at the point of death, 
earnestly admonishing us to take care ov our fire, but also those of our blessed father 
Wulfran at Fontanelle, in a night vision, commanding me carefully to preserve the 
fire of the house of the three saints,—that is to say, Guthlac, Neot, and Waldev,— 
contained most certain admonitions. But I understand and confess all these things, 
unhappily, too late; and 1, who for my sins do worthily deserve to pour forth such 
lamentations and useless tears, am only indulging in vain complaints. 

** But that we may go on, let us return to our sad history. Our great misfortune 
being quickly made known through the whole vicinity, many of our neighbours, 
having bowels of mercy for our misery, most kindly looked with an eye of pity on 
our destitution. For our lord and most holy father Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, 
graciously granted to those who should do to us, or procure for us, any good, forty 
days of indulgence e; and beside this, he gave us forty marks of silver in money. By 
his advice and suggestion, also, the venerable canons of the church of Lincoln, and 
the citizens of that city, who were our neighbours, sent us a hundred marks. Also 
Richard de Rulos, Lord of Brunne and Depyng, as our faithful brother and loving 
friend in the time of tribulation, then gave us ten quarters of wheat, ten quarters of 
barley, ten quarters of peas, ten quarters of beans, and ten pounds of silver. This 
was the contribution of Richard de Rulos towards the restoration of our monastery. 

Also Haco of Multon gave us twelve quarters of corn, and twenty fine Hitches of 
bacon. This was the contribution of the aforesaid Haco. Also Elsinus of Pynce- 
bee gave us a hundred shillings in silver, and ten flitehes. Also Ardnotus of Spald- 





* Ch. vi. ver. 7. Quaprius nolebat tangere anima mea, nune pre angustia cibi mei 
sunt, 
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ing gave us six quarters of corn, and two carcases of beef, and twelve flitches of bacon. 
And beside these, many other persons made us various gifts, whereby our distress 
was much relieved, whose names may our Lord Jesus Christ write in the book of 
life, and may he repay them with heavenly glory. But among so many benefactors, 
Juliana, a poor woman of Weston, of pious memory, must not be forgotten, for she 
gave us of her poverty, even all her living,—namely, a great quantity of twisted 
thread, to sew the garments of the brethren.” 


I pass over the arrangements which the abbot proceeded to make 
for raising money on the lands of the monastery, and the docu- 
ments which he has inserted respecting these trausactions; but [ must 
add the short paragraph which follows them:— 


“ Being therefore mercifully helped by the contributions of so many of Christ's 
faithful people, as well our neighbours as persons at a distance, we laboured, in the 
first place, night and day, to rebuild the house of the Lord, lest their gifts should seem 
to have been cast away ona barren soil, We put in a new nave to the roof of the 
church, in place of the old one which had been burnt; we added also some other 
appendages, such as they were. Moreover, for the old tower of the church, a humble 
belfry, in which we placed two little bells which Fergus, the brass-worker of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, had lately given us, until better times, when we propose, by the help of the 
Lord, to renew everything in a better manner, and to raise to the Lord of majesty 
a worthy temple on surer foundations.” 


I irust that these details are not without interest in themselves, 
and they certainly conduce to one very principal object of these 
papers, which is, not merely to call the reader's attention to the facts 
of the dark ages, but to the writers who have recorded them. I have 
perhaps said more than enough of the ravages of fire and sword, and 
| hope to proceed immediately to the consideration of another cause 
to which we may ascribe the scarcity of manuscripts. 


MEMORIALS OF THE INQUISITION. 
CHAP, VII. 
Mode of Examination in the Holy Office. 


W war has been hitherto said concerning the trials, or examinations, to 
which the captives of the Inquisition were subjected, relates only to 
what may be termed the preliminary measures adopted within the walls 
of the tribunal. These were usually conducted in a hall open to the 
light of day, and no wise distinguished from other apartments of the 
same kind, except that the wall at the upper end was ornamented 
with an enormous crucifix, suspended between the shields of the papal 
see and of the holy office. But a far more tremendous trial, to be 
carried on in a far more tremendous arena, awaited the poor victim 
of popish cruelty. It has already been shewn that, in the event of 
his persisting in the denial of the charges brought against him, and 
persevering in his desire to be informed of the names and conditions 
of his accusers, the captive was remanded to his dungeon ; where, 
not unfrequently, he spent years of misery and solitude, undisturbed 
except by the periodical visits of his keepers. Nor were these, as 
may well be imagined, visits of kindness and condolence; on the con- 
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trary, as surely as the rude attempt at commiseration—-of which notice 
was taken some time ago—failed of producing the desired effect, the 
keeper was left at liberty to exercise his own humours, which were not 
unfrequently indulged in the vvanton torture of wretches who possessed 
no power either of resistance or of complaint, As a specimen of the 
ruthless cruelty exercised towards prisoners as yet waiting for their 
final trial, it may be stated, that an unfortunate individual, the inmate 
of a dungeon at Madrid, was taken with a cold and cough, His 
keeper entered his cell, and admonished him that he must abstain 
from coughing, inasmuch as profound silence was the order of the 
place. The poor wretch declared that he could not restrain his 
cough, A second time the admonition was conveyed; and, on the 
third visit, the captive was seized, stripped naked, and inhumanly 
flogged. Such treatment of course increased the malady under which 
he laboured, and he died, partly of inflammation of the lungs, 
partly in consequence of the repeated floggings to which he was 
subjected. 

While thus waiting in horrid expectation of what was to follow, the 
captives were entirely at the mercy of their keepers, who, if they were 
naturally cruel, as most of them were, ceased not to torment ; if other- 
wise, would sometimes afford the poor wretches such indulgences as their 
situation would allow. Reginald Gonsalvo, for example, the chroni- 
cler of the Inquisition in Spain, makes mention of one Gaspar 
Bennavidius—“ a man of monstrous covetousness and perfidiousness” 
—by whom the dungeons in Madrid were kept. This ruffian was in 
the habit of defrauding his prisoners of nine-tenths of the slender 
ration of provisions allowed to them by the inquisitors; and if any 
became refractory, or demanded an audience of one of the judges, he 
was immediately thrown into a dried-up well, where, in a standing 
position, he remained many days, being fed all the while upon putrid 
viands. At last the keeper’s barbarities were discovered, and he him- 
self underwent a punishment; for the arrears of his wages were for- 
feited; and, after carrying a lighted torch during an act of faith, he 
was banished for five years from the city. Nevertheless, his treat- 
ment was mild in comparison with that of another keeper, who like- 
wise erred against the rules of the establishment, though after a widely 
different fashion. 

In the Inquisition at Madrid was one Pedro ab Herera, a man 
not wholly devoid of the milk of human kindness, whose duty it 
was to take care of such prisoners as might be committed to the tower 
of Triana, It chanced, on a certain occasion, that a mother, with 
her two daughters, were delivered over to his keeping ; and, which 
was not always the case, that they were mutually aware of one- 
another’s situation. They earnestly implored the jailor that he would 
permit them to see and converse together. The man so far indulged 
them, that for a brief space in each day the daughters were introduced 
into the mother’s cell. In process of time, all three underwent the 
torture ; which was so severe, that the keeper, becoming alarmed lest 
a confession should be wrung from them of the indulgences which 
they had received at his hands, went, and of his own accord di- 
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vulged the secret to the inquisitors. Pedro indulged the vain ho 
that, in consideration of that, his voluntary avowal, he would 
leniently dealt with ; but he was entirely deceived : they cast him into 

rison, where the rigours which he underwent were such as to deprive 
him of reason. Even madness, however, was not permitted to screen 
him from further punishment. After lingering a whole year in the 
dungeon, he was brought out, clothed in yellow, and flogged, with a 
halter round his neck, through the streets. This was to have been 
followed up by six years at the galleys; but as he happened, in a fit 
of frenzy, to grapple with a familiar, to wrest from him his sword, and 
to threaten his life, four more years of labour at the oar were added to 
the original sentence. ‘Thus was a jailor condemned to ten years of 
slavery, besides a year’s imprisonment and a severe flagellation, for no 
other reason than because he had presumed to sanction a limited 
degree of intercourse between certain of his prisoners, 

Amid such treatment, months, and even years, were usually spent ; 
at the termination of which the victim was, for the last time, sum- 
moned to the audience hall, where the real crimes of which he stood 
accused were communicated to him. A sort of outline was likewise 
appended, of the species of evidence of which the inquisitors were in 
possession, but so thoroughly denuded of all reference to time, place, 
and even person, that the captive, whose mental powers a long and 
painful confinement had weakened, could, for the most part, neither 
gainsay nor refute it. So circumstanced, there remained for his adop- 
tion one of two courses: he might plead guilty, in which case his 
tormentors would deal with him according as they judged was most 
conducive to the wellbeing of the tribunal; or he might persist in 
his denial, of which the consequence invariably was a remand for a 
few days to his cell. But these days soon passed away; and on their 
termination a new scene opened upon him. 

Heretofore, he had been led into such a hall as I have described 
above,—always fettered, to be sure, but not heavily so, and guarded, 
perhaps, by a single keeper. He saw, moreover, only a single inquisitor 
at the head of the long table, and a notary, or secretary, with his writing 
materials before him, at the lower extremity; while he himself was 
permitted to sit down upon a stool, and afforded ample leisure to 
collect his ideas end mould his expressions. Now, the objects which 
meet his eye are, in every respect, more appalling; instead of ascend- 
ing from his cell, he descends, and is ushered at length into a vaulted 
chamber, beside a table, in the centre of which, several inquisitors and 
notaries are seated, having officers drawn up behind them. He 
notices, also, by the gloomy light of four or five wax tapers, that 
behind the grand inquisitor there is a curtain, which spreads across the 
whole breadth of the vault, and appears to divide it. Then there are 
upon the table itself missals, writing materials, and a parchment, 
on which the list of crimes of which he stands accused is written 
down. He has barely time to notice all this, when he is commanded 
to sit down upon a bench, and the process of final examination begins. 

Ifthe prisoner has entered the vault under a persuasion that he 
must again be on his guard against the traps which his judges shall lay 
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for him, the lapse of a very few moments suffices co dispel the delusion. 

The process to which he is now about to be subjected proves the 
reverse of tedious: he is again questioned as to his readiness to 
confess; and on repeating that, being without guilt, he has no 
confession to make, he is warned that torture may be applied. He is 
still obstinate ; upon which the inquisitor rings a bell, and the dark 
curtain, which had hitherto bounded the captive’s vision, is raised. A 
fearful spectacle it is which now meets his view. The glare of several 
flambeaux and torches exhibits to him a rack, a wooden couch, rings in 
the wall, a rope, a pulley, and a charcoal fire burning ina sort of iron 
cauldron. Beside each of these implements of cruelty familiars are 
planted, with masks upon their faces, and arms bared to the elbows. 
But the most hideous object of all is the chief executioner, who stands 
prominently forward, having his body enveloped in a black linen 
garment that reaches to his feet, and his head and face wrapped up in, 
a cowl of a similar hue, in whic *h two holes are cut, in order to give 
facility for seeing. The design of all this is, to overw helm the wretched 
captive with fear; and the inquisitor, hoping that such may be the 
effect produced, again requires a confession. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that he whose strength of mind has carried him thus far, is 
tempted to yield now. Confession is again refused, and the familiars 
are directed to do their duty, and to strip the obdurate criminal. 

While the process of unrobing goes on, the very savages who tear 
his garments from his back exhort their victim to save both soul and 
body by a candid acknowledgment of his errors. In this, however, 
they fail; and now is the unhappy being subjected to torments, of 
which I know not how to speak in terms which shall at once convey 
an idea of the truth to my readers, yet leave me free from the charge 
of advancing statements against which human nature recoils. Instead 
therefore, of describing things in the abstract, I will give the outlines 
of one or two individual cases, as they are detailed much more at 
length by writers of whose veracity no doubt can be entertained. 

The degrees of torture formerly in use were five, each of which 
was inflicted in its turn. They are thus briefly described by Julius 
Clarus :—“ First, the criminal is threatened with torture; next, he is 
carried to the place of torture; thirdly, he is stripped and bound ; 
fourthly, he is hoisted up upon the rack ; and fifthly, he undergoes 
squassation.’” ‘To these a variety of tortures were alterw ards added, 
the mode of conducting which shall be shewn in the sequel. In the 
meanwhile, I give the following explanation of the five terms, as I find 
it in a curious history of the Inquisition, which was published in 
London, just a hundred years ago, by the Rev. Ll. Baker. 

Quoting from Julius Clarus, the author says, “ The first is to terrify, 
which comprehends not only threatening to torture, but the being carried 
to the place of torments, the bei ing stripped and bound—unless such 
binding should happen to be too severe and hard, and performed with 
a twist, as is the custom of most judges. Thus it was practised upon a 
certain physician of Olezo, who suffered more by being bound than 
others in the very torture ; and therefore such bindings may be equal 
to the torture itself. ‘he second degree is, to put to the torture, or 
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to interrogate by torture. This is done by hoisting a person up, and 
keeping him hanging for a considerable time. The third is, to torture 
by squassation ; which is performed amongst us by one jerk of the 
rope ; but if the senate commands that the person be well or severely 
thus tortured, they give two jerks of the rope.’’ Antonius Drogus, in 
his annotations to this place, says, “That you may have the perfect 
modern practice, observe, that when the senate orders, ‘ Let him be 
interrogated by torture,’ the person is lifted, or hoisted up, but not put 
to the squassation. If it orders, ‘ Let him be severely tortured,’ 'tis 
understood that it must be done with twisting, and weights at the feet. 
In this case, the senate generally expresses the twisting, or any other 
particular manner which they intend; and the judge may proceed to 
every severity, not reaching to death. But when it says, ‘ Very 
severely, even unto death,’ then the criminal’s life is in immediate 
danger.” 

That the meaning of this paragraph may be fully understood, it 
will be proper to explain, that the instrument by which the criminal 
was “ hoisted’? was a sling rope, passed through a pulley in the roof of 
the hall of torture. He whom the judge condemned to this species of 
torture was bound round the ankles, and pinioned with strong cords ; 
after which, the hook of the rope was introduced between his wrists, 
fastened behind his back, and he himself raised from the ground. 
The pain of hanging thus was in itself terrible ; and to render it still 
more acute, a heavy weight was often attached to the prisoner’s heels ; 
and if to this were added the jerks, of which my author speaks, and 
especially the last jerk of all,—that is, the sudden loosening of the 
balance rope, so that the pendant criminal might fall with a crash 
to the earth,—it seems difficult to conceive any degree of torture more 
exquisite; yet these refiners in cruelty went far beyond this. Take 
the following example :— 

“The method of torturing, and the degree of tortures, now used in 
the Spanish Inquisition (this was in 1734,) will be well understood 
from the history of Isaac Orobeo, a Jew, and doctor of physic, who 
was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew, by a certain Moor, his 
servant, who had, by his order, before this, been whipped for thieving ; 
and four years after this he was again accused, by a certain enemy 
of his, for another fact, which would have proved him a Jew. But 
Orobeo obstinately denied that he was one. I will here give the ac- 
count of his torture, as | had it from his own mouth.’’—Having de- 
scribed the hall, with its terrific attendants, the bearing of the inqui- 
sitor, and the refusal of Orobeo to confess, Mr. Baker continues— 
“When he answered, he had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely 
protested, that since he was so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the 
holy office would be innocent if he should shed his blood, or even 
expire, in his torments. When he had said this, they put a linen 
garment over his body, and drew it so very close on each side as 
almost squeezed him to death. When he was almost dying, they 
slackened, at once, the sides of the garment; and after he began to 
breathe again, the sudden attraction put him to the most grievous 
anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the same 
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admonition was repeated, that he would confess the truth, in order to 
avoid further torment; and as he persisted in his denial, they tied his 
thumbs so very tight with small cords as made the extremities of them 
greatly swell, and caused the blood to spirt out from under his nails. 
After this, he was placed with his back against a wall, and fixed upon 
a little bench. Into the wall were fastened little iron pulleys, through 
which there were ropes drawn, and tied round his body in several 
places, and especially his arms and legs. The executioner drawing 
these ropes with great violence, fastened his body with them to the 
wall; so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and toes, 
being bound so straightly with them, put him to the most exquisite 
pain, and seemed to him just as if he had been dissolving in flames. 
In the midst of these torments, the torturer of a sudden drew the 
bench from under him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords 
without anything to support him, and, by the weight of his body, 
drew the knots yet much closer. 

«“ After this, a new kind of torture succeeded : there was an instru- 
ment like a small ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood, and 
five cross ones, sharpened before ; this the torturer placed over against 
him, and, by a certain proper motion, struck it with great violence 
against both his shins, so that he received upon each of them at once 
five violent strokes, which put him to such intolerable anguish, that he 
fainted away. After he came to himself, they inflicted on him the 
last torture. The torturer tied ropes about Orobeo’s wrists, and then 
put those ropes about his own back, which was covered with leather, 
to prevent his hurting himself; then falling backwards, and putting his 
feet up against the wall, he drew them with all his might, till they 
cut through Orobeo’s flesh even to the very bones; and this torture 
was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied about his arms, about the 
distance of two fingers breadth from the former wound, and drawn 
with the same violence. But it happened that, as the ropes were 
drawing the second time, they slid into the first wound, which caused 
so great an effusion of blood, that he seemed to be dying. Upon 
this, the physician and surgeon, who are always ready, were sent for 
out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice, whether the tor- 
ture could be continued without danger of death; lest the ecclesias- 
tical judges should be guilty of an irregularity, if the criminal should 
die in his torments. They, who were far from being enemies to 
Orobeo, answered, that he had strength enough to endure the rest of 
the torture, and hereby preserved him from having the tortures he had 
already endured repeated on him; because his sentence was, that he 
should suffer them all at one time, or one after another. So that if at 
any time they are forced to leave off for fear of death, all the tortures, 
even those already suffered, must be successively inflicted to satisfy 
the sentence. Upon this, the torture was repeated the third time, and 
there it ended.” 

The heart sickens while we follow such details; but they must be 
given, otherwise no just idea could be formed of the atrocities com- 
mitted in Roman-catholic countries, under the cloak of zeal for reli- 
gion. Moreover, hideous as this narrative is, others remain to be 
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cited, of which I cannot, for sheer loathing, enter into the particulars. 
But when we read of such instruments as the following, and of the 
uses to which they are turned, we may well be excused if we shrink 
from describing individual cases of suffering. In the prisons of the 
Inquisition, as it flourished in the Spanish Low Countries, there is, 
says Gonsalvo, “ a wooden bench, which they call the wooden horse, 
made hollow, like a trough, so as to contain a man lying on his back, 
at full length, about the middle of which there is a round bar laid 
across, upon which the back of the person is placed, so that he lies 
upon the bar, instead of being let into the bottom of the trough, with 
his feet much higher than his head. As he is lying in this position, 
his arms, thighs, and shins are tied round with small cords, or strings, 
which, being drawn with screws, at proper distances from each other, 
cut into the flesh, so as to be no longer discerned, Besides this, the 
tormentor throws over the mouth and nostrils of his victim a thin 
cloth of gauze, so that the victim breathes not without extreme difhi- 
culty ; while a small stream of water, about the thickness of a thread, 
is poured continually from a height into his mouth, sinking the cloth to 
the bottom of his throat. The consequence of this pressure is, that 
the mouth becomes filled with water, and his sensations are those of 
one in the act of drowning ; indeed, such are the effects of the torture, 
that when the cloth is drawn up, as from time to time happens, in 
order that he may be able to answer the questions that are put to him, 
it comes forth stained with blood. Then again, there is the torture by 
fire, when a large chafing dish, filled with live charcoal, is held close 
to the soles of the prisoner’s feet, these having been first of all rubbed 
with lard, that the fire may take the more effect. 

In a future chapter I shall probably be obliged to revert to these 
fearful engines of cruelty. The present I conclude with a short account 
of the sufferings of one William Lithgow, a British sailor, who fell into 
the hands of the Inquisition at Malaga early in the seventeenth 
century. He describes himself in a book of travels—which, though 
very scarce, is yet extant,—as having been arrested as a spy, and 
carried to the holy office, where he underwent all the torments of the 
wooden horse. These having drawn from him no confession, he was 
next dealt with as a heretic, because in his journal there were nume- 
rous passages in which the pope and the Virgin Mary were not treated 
with becoming respect. Lithgow avowed himself a protestant, and 
refused to abjure his faith. He was therefore condemned to die by 
burning, and his ashes to be thrown into the air, after he should have 
undergone the discipline which his sins deserved. The discipline was 
this :—About midnight, guards entered his cell, and, dragging him to 
the hall of tortures, struck off his fetters. This done, they stripped him 
naked, placed him upon his knees, with his hands forcibly held out, 
opened his mouth with iron instruments, and poured water down his 
throat till it came out at his jaws; then a cord was tied tightly round 
his throat; after which, they cast him upon the ground, and rolled him 
seven times from one end of the hall to the other, Finally, they 
fastened round each of his great toes a rope, hung him up by these, 
with his head downwards, and cutting the cord that encircled his 
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throat, kept him suspended till all the water had escaped from his 
body... When he was cut down—and it was done with all imaginable 
suddenness—he fell, head foremost, to the pavement, where he lay for 
some time in a state of total insensibility. 

How this man effected his escape from his tormentors may be 
related by-and-by. In the meanwhile I close my chapter, glad to 
escape, as | doubt not my readers will be also, from the consideration 
of scenes so utterly rev olting. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH FOR THE USE OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY 
AND RESIDENTS IN PARIS. 


Tus church is Gothic, in the style of the middle age, and called, by 
English architects, Anglo-Norman. 

The church is 86 French feet long, 42 feet wide, and 50 feet high. 
The front is built of fine white stone, beautifully sculptured. The 
entrance is through a vestibule, over which are two galleries; the 
higher gallery is for the use of the ambassador and other members of 
the embassy and their families; the lower, for a school of young 
English ladies, and there is a separate entrance and stair-case to both 
galleries, 

The altar is at the opposite end of the church. The organ is 
placed in a niche over the altar, and on each side is a strong gallery 
for the choir. Against a pilaster is placed the pulpit, and on the 
opposite side, the reading-desk, near the altar, There is a small 
desk before the altar for reading the Litany. The seats are of oak, 
with backs, and similar throughout the church, A stone font is placed 
in the vestibule, so as to be seen in the church. The church is lighted 
by three lanterns at the top of the rocf; by three windows of stained 
glass, at the altar end ; and by a large circular window at the back of 
the embassy gallery. ‘The floor is of oak ; the church is warmed by 
a large stove, placed under the vestibule, and by two smaller stoves, 
one on each side of the altar. There are two small vestries, a room 
for books, and a porter’s lodge. 

Nearly the whole of the service is performed by Bishop Luscombe, 
chaplain of the embassy. 

The church was built under the direction of M. Dalstein, architect, 
after the plans of Bishop Luscombe ; and the Bishop has defrayed the 
whole expense of purchasing the ground, building and fitting up the 
church, at a cost of seven thousand pounds. The organ, “built by 
Gray, the expenses of carriage trom London, &c., cost 3501, about 
two- “thirds of which sum was raised by subscription. 

The foundation-stone was laid by Bishop Luscombe, on the 23rd of 
April, 1833; the building commenced on the 29th of June, of the 
same year; and divine service was first performed in the churc h, by 
the Bishop on the 23rd of March, 1884. The church contains about 
650 persons, and is always full. 
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25 
CHRIST IS THE ONLY TRULY EXPIATORY SACRIFICE. 
( Bishop Davenant’s Twenty-sixth Determination. ) 

TRACTS AGAINST POPERY, NO. VI, 


Tuis question is proposed in opposition to the human satisfactions 
which Romanists join with the merit and the death of Christ in the 
very work of redemption; for they say, that Christ, our Mediator, 
has freed sinners from the wrath of God and from everlasting punish- 
ment; but they add, that it is requisite for men (oportet) to free 
themselves from temporal punishment by their own. satisfactions. 
But those who teach that men, miserable and contaminated by sin as 
they are, by ought which they do or undergo, can annul any punish- 
ment due to their offences, are, in the first place, compelled, whether 
they will or not, to infringe upon the office of the Redeemer, and 
attribute some part of it to the sinner himself. For, to make satis- 
faction to God for punishment due to sin, is the work most entirely 
appropriated to the Redeemer—“ One God and one Mediator between 
Grod and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” 
—1 Tim. ii. 5,6. (Eng. Transl.) If we offer our own satisfactions to 
God for the redemption of our sins, doubtless we assume to ourselves 
in part this office of a Mediator and a Redeemer. Bellarmine did 
not blush to maintain this blasphemy, which he endeavours to fasten 
on the Holy Scriptures also: “ A man is called his own redeemer and 
saviour ; nor does any injury arise therefrom to Christ, since the whole 
value (virtus) of our satisfaction depends on the blood of Christ.”* This 
is as if Christ had come into the world, not to fulfil the whole duty of 
a Redeemer himself, but to bestow such virtue on men that they 
might be made Redeemers themselves. ‘To mention monstrous asser- 
tions like these, is to refute them. 
2ndly. Bellarmine goes on still farther; and, as if it were a little matter 
to share this work of satisfaction between the Mediator, Christ, and 
the sinner, man, he at last expressly denies the satisfaction of Christ. 
“« Some,’ he says, “ assert that there is only one satisfaction, that this 
belongs to Christ, and that we, properly, do not make satisfaction ; which 
opinion appears to be erroneous. Others say, that there are two satis- 
Jactions, of which the one is dependent on the other ; this opinion is not 
to be disapproved of.’+ (Non est improbabilis.) But Bellarmine 
himself says, that there is only one satisfaction, and that is what we 
make ourselves. See, then, he comes at last to reject the satisfaction 
of Christ; but that Christ may not complain of being excluded, he 
gives thus much to the satisfaction made by him, that he supposes us 
to receive grace from thence to enable us to make satisfaction to God. 
An unheard-of mode of satisfaction indeed, to obtain permission from 
the injured party that the offender may make satisfaction for himself. 
This is nearly the same as to say, that a man has made satisfaction 
for a robber because he has obtained this favour for him, that after 
being nearly lashed to death, he should at last be released. 
3rdly. ‘The papists are inconsistent with themselves when they say 





* De Purg., lib. i., ¢. 10. + Ibid. 
Von. X.—Jnly, 836. 
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this is conceded to man for the increase of his honour—namely, that 
he should make satisfaction for himself. For who would think a 
kindness conferred on him by his being deprived of that privilege 
which was granted to him as an honour? But it is a most notorious 
fact, that the popes consider themselves as conferring a benefit on 
Christians, when, by their indulgences, they take from them this ho- 
nour of making satisfaction, as well as that the papists most earnestly 
covet the loss of this honour of theirs; therefore, either Christ has 
obtained useless honours for those who are his, or the Roman pontiff, 
under the pretence of conferring a benefit, perfidiously deprives them 
of these honours. 

4thly. They are inconsistent also in this respect: they introduce 
these satisfactions in order that the Divine justice may be satisfied, 
and not that justice, after our guilt is expiated by Christ, still demands 
punishment, according to them; and that punishment, too, not of a 
light or trivial cast, but equal to that of hell, except only in not being 
eternal. But, then, after they have settled that the Divine justice is 
so rigid and inexorable that it will not be induced by the precious 
blood of Christ to remit punishment, it is difficult to say whether their 
absurdity or impiety is the most remarkable, when they determine 
that it may be remitted, either on account of a pilgrimage being 
performed to some cele brated image of the Blessed ‘Virgin, or by 
visiting the church of St. John Lateran, or, if nothing else be at hand, 
by an appointed sum of money. Who can fail to perceive, that, by 
this doctrine, they seek the satisfaction, not of Divine justice, but of 
pontifical avarice ? 

5thly. Those who demand these satisfactions after the remission of 
guilt, make God more strict and niggardly towards his reconciled 
friends than towards his enemies and adversaries; and they make the 
blood of Christ of less efficacy to expiate sins committed after baptism 
than those committed before, which is not agreeable to the goodness 
of God. 

They do not deny that the sacrifice of Christ is sufficient of itself 
to blot out both guilt and punishment—nay, they contend, that in 
baptism it actually does put them away without any aid of human 
satisfaction. Thus Aquinas* says; “ By baptism man is freed from 
all the punishment due to sin, because the baptized is made partaker of 
the punishment undergone by Christ in his passion, just as if he had un- 
dergone it himself, and therefore his sins are atoned for by the penalty 
sustained tn the passion of Christ.” Now, if we argue that every 
penitent believer is a partaker of the same death of Christ, for the 
expiation of sins committed after baptism, and therefore that their 
punishment has been provided for by the passion of Christ,+ and that 
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* Part. IT1., Quast. lxix., Art. 2. 

+t The conclusion of the two arguments, that of Aquinas and that of Davenant, 

is here given in the original, because the word ordinatus appears used in a sense 
somewhat different in the two cases. (1.) “ Ided ejus peccata remanent ordinata 
per penam Passionis Christi.’ "—Aq. (2.) “ Proinde illorum etiam panam remanere 


ordinatam per passionem Christi.”—Davenant. 


Now, in the first passage, it seems to bear the meaning of repaired—brought into 
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there is no need of any other new satisfaction, who does not see that 
this inference is most irrefragable ? But Bellarmine* replies—“ That, 
in the Sacrament of Baptism, God acts most liberally, and applies the 
merit of Christ to take away all guilt and punishment; but in the 
absolution of a sinner he stays his hand, and applies the merit of 
Christ to take away guilt and eternal punishment; but that works of 
satisfaction are still required, that temporal punishments may be re- 
moved.” But it is in vain for Bellarmine to take this line of argument, 
for he assigns no adequate reason for this distinction, and the Roman 
pontiff annuls it by giving plenary indulgences, both from guilt and 
punishment, even for those who sin after baptism. This error of the 
Romanists might be overturned by shewing an infinite number of 
other objections to which it is liable; but from these it is clear enough 
that, of necessity, we must return to the one only offering of Christ, 
when we see that an opposite course drives the papists into so many 
absurd opinions. 
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harmony with the ordinances of God—the ordo established by him—the ordo natura— 
the ordo legis divine.— Vid. Thom. Aq., Part. Prim. Secund., Q. Ixxxvii., Art. 1, 
(in conclusione) ; and also in Art. 3, where the following argument is advanced in 
the Art., and answered in the conclusion. The question is, “ whether any sin 
induces the guilt (deserving) of an eternal punishment 2” 

Argument.—“ Preeterea. Nihil quod est per accidens est infinitum ; sed peena est 
per accidens; non est enim secundum naturam ejus qui punitur. Ergo non potest 
in infinitum durare.” 

Answer.—“ Ad quartum dicendum, quod peena etsi per accidens ordinatur ad 
naturam; per se tamen ordinatur ad privationem ordinis et ad Dei justitiam; et 
ideo durante inordinatione semper durat peena.” 

The argument here is, punishment—penalty not being a necessary, but an acci- 
dental, appendage to the nature of man—cannot be eternal. But to this it is re- 
plied, that it is by an ordinance of God accidentally attached to man’s nature ; but in 
its own nature it is ordained to repair any breach of order, and to maintain the jus- 
tice of God ; wherefore, as long as the want of conformity to God's ordinances (caused 
by sin) lasts, so long, even to eternity, lasts the putunent, [On the various 
ordines, see Lombard., Lib. i., Distinct. xxxix., Artic. 2, Quest. 2.] Lastly, the 
passage ought to be quoted to which Aquinas is giving an answ er in the words cited 
by Davenant. It is this: ‘ Videtur, quod per Baptismum non liberetur homo ab 
omni reatu peccati. Dicit enim Apostolus, Rom. xiii. Qua @ Deo sunt, ordinata 
sunt.’ [N.B. Aquinas here uses the reading of some MSS. which is condemned by 
authority. See Estius in loc., who maintains the proper reading, ordinate.] “ Sed 
culpa non ordinatur nisi per peenam, ut Aug. dicit. (li. t. retract., c. 9.) Ergo per 
baptismum non tollitur reatus peene precedentium peccatorum.” I cannot find ex- 
actly the phrase in Augustine ; but it seems to mean, guilt is not brought into con- 
formity with God’s ordinances, (i.e., atoned for, and thus the violation of his laws 
remedied,) except where punishment is undergone. This punishment, Th. Aq. 
answers, is undergone vicariously by Christ. 

In Davenant’s argument, the word pena is used with ordinata; and thus it will 
mean the punishment, which God’s order and law requires, is appointed to be 
suffered in the passion of Christ—i.e., Christ's passion is the punishment which 
restores the order violated by transgressions. The phrase, however, seems rather 
loosely used.—[ Translator. ] 


* De Purgat., lib. i., c. 10; and De Peen., iv. 14. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
(Continued from vol. ix. p. 270.) 


1687. 20 March.—The Bishop of Bath and Wells (Dr. Kenn) 
preached at St. Martines to a crowd of people not to be expressed, nor 
the wonderful eloquence of this admirable preacher; the text was 
26 Matt. 36 to verse 40, describing the bitterness of our Bl: Saviour’s 

agony, the ardour of his love, the infinite obligations we have to imi- 
tate his patience & resignation: the means by watching against tempt- 
ations, & over ourselves, with fervent prayer to attaine it, & the 
exceeding reward in the end, Upon all which he made most patheti- 
call discourses. The Communion followed, at which I was partici- 
pant. I afterwards din’d at Dr. Tenison’s with the Bishop and that 
young, most learned, pious, and excellent preacher Mr. Wake.* In 
the afternoone I went to heare Mr. Wake at the new-built Church of 
St. Anne, on 8 Mark 34, upon the subject of taking up the Crosse & 
strenuously behaving ourselves in time of persecution, and this is now 
threaten’d to be. 

25, Good Friday.—Dr. Tenison preached at St. Martines, on 
1 Peter 2,24. During the service a man came into neere the middle 
of the Church, with his sword drawne, with severall others in that 
posture ; in this jealous time it put the congregation into greate con- 
fusion; but it appeared to be one who fled for sanctuary, being pur- 
sued by Bayliffs. 

12 June.—Our Vicar preached on 2 Peter 2,21, upon the danger 
of relapsing into sin. After this I went & heard M, Lamot, an 
eloquent French preacher at Greenwich on 30 Prov. 8,9, a consolatory 
discourse to the poore and religions refugees, who escaped out of 
l’rance in the cruel persecution. 

3 Sept.—Persecution raging in France; divers churches there fir'd 
by lightning, priests struck, consecrated hosts, &c. burnt & destroyed 
both at St. Malo’s and Paris, at the grand procession on Corpus 
Christi-day. 

1688, 1 April—In the morning the first sermon was by Dr. Stil- 
lingtleet, Dean of St. Paul's (at Whitehall) on 10 Luke 41, 42. The 
holy Communion follow’d, but was so interrupted by the rude break- 
ing in of multitudes zealous to hear the second sermon, to be preach’d 
by the Bp. of Bath & Wells, that the latter part of that holy office 
could hardly be heard, or the sacred elements be distributed without 
re trouble. The Princesse being come, he preached on 7 Mich. 
8, 9, 10, describing the calamity of the Reform’d church of Judah 
a r the Baby lonian persecution for her sins, & God's delivery of her 
on her repentance ; that as Judah emerg’d, so should the now Reformed 
Church, wherever insulted & persecuted. He preach’d with his accus- 


tomed zeal and energy, so that people flocked from all quarters to 
heare him. 


Afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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18 May.—The King } injoy ning the ministers to read his Declaration 
for giving liberty of Conscience (as it was styled) in all the Churches 
of Kn gland this evening, 6 Bishops, Bath & Wells*—Peterborought 
—Ely } "4 _C hichester §—St. Asaph || —& Bristol 4—in the name of all 
the rest of the Bishops, came to his Ma’ to petition him that he would 
not impose the reading of it to the several congregations within their 
Dioceses, not that they were averse to the publishing of it, for want of 
due tendernesse towards Dissenters, in relation to w hom they should 
be willing to come to such a temper as should be thought fit, when 
that matter might be considered & settled in Parliament and Convo- 
cation, but that, the Declaration being founded on such a dispensing 
power as might at pleasure set aside all Laws Ecclesiastical & Civil, it 
appeared to them illegal, as it had done to the Parliament in 1661 & 
1692, & that it was a point of such consequence, that they could not 
so far make themselves parties to it, as the reading it in Church in time 
of divine service amounted to, 

8 June.—This day the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the Bishops 
of Ely, Chichester, St. Asaph, Bristol, Peterborough, & Bath & Wells, 
were sent from the Privy Council, prisoners to the Tower, for refusing 
to give baile for their appearance, on their not reading the Declaration 
for liberty of Conscience. They refused to give baile as it would 
have prejudiced their Peerage. ‘The concern of the poople for them 
was wonderfull, infinite crouds on their knees begging their blessing, 
& praying for them as they passed out of the barge along the Tower- 
wharfe, 

15.—Being the first day of Term the Bishops were brought to 
Westminster on Habeas Corpus. When the Indictment was read & 
they were called on to plead, the Counsel objected that the Warrant 
was illegal, but after long debate, it was over-ruled, & they pleaded. 
The Court then offered to take bail for their appearance, but this they 
refused, & at last were ep me on their own recognizances to appear 
that day fortnight, the Abp. in £200, the Bishops £100 each, 

29.—They appeared, the trial laste d from 9 in the morning to past 
6 in the evening. The Jury retired to consider of their verdict, & the 
Court adjourne d to 9 the next morning. ‘lhe Jury were locked up till 
that time, 11 of them being for an acquittal, but one (Arnold, a 
brewer) would not consent. At length he agreed with the others. 

The Cheife Justice Wright behaved with great per ‘ration & civility 
to the Bishops. Alibone, a Papist, was strongly against them, but 
Holloway and Powell being of opinion in their favour, the "y were ac- 
quitted. When this was heard there was great rejoicing & there was a 
lane of people from the King’s Bench to the Water-side on their 
knees, as the Bishops passed & repassed, to beg their blessing. Bon- 
fire s were made that Night & bells rung, whic h was taken ill at Court, 

an appearance of neere 60 Karls & Lords &c. on the bench, did not 
a a little comfort them, but indeed they were all along full of comfort & 
cheerfull. 


* Thos. Kenn. + Thomas White jt Francis Turner. 


§ John Luke. || William Lloyd. € Sir John Trelawny, Bart. 
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23 Augt.—Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, wrote a very honest & 
handsome letter to the Commissioners Ecclesiastical excusing himselfe 
i from sitting any longer among them, he by no means approving of 
his their prosecuting the Cleargy who refused to reade the Declaration for 
liberty of Conscience in prejudice of the Church of England. 


i | ( To be continued. ) 
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SACRED POETRY. 
THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
THE PASSING BEGGAR. 


Orr have I wond’ring seen strange characters 
Of beauty lodged within an insect’s wing, 
Or neath a spurn’d weed’s close enveloping ; 
Hid within modest nature’s secret bars, 
(Like a blue night with all its silver stars) 
A bright wild world of order, and whole spring 
Of colorings. Such to sight God’s presence bring : 
In the least things which nature makes and mars, 
He builds a temple! But that thankful word, 
That in a boon which passing hands afford 
Acknowledged God the giver, touch’d the ear 
Like voice from nature’s shrine, that spoke him near 
| In all things said or done, received or given : 
How dreadful is this place !—it is the gate of Heaven! 
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SIGNS OF MORTALITY 

Suoutp make us thoughtful surely,—but not sad, 
Thoughtful that we are nearer our Jast home ; 
5 Zh ° 

| hat we must love Him more, no longer roam, 


ZZ Hut set the steadier eye. The promise glad 
Wherewith fresh youth our poverty once clad, 
Falls from us more and more, as first the bloom, 
) Then petals, from the flower, and in its room 
Stand thorny monitors, if we have had 
Our hopes in fading flowers ; else shades of gloom 
They creep from coming night, bright hues to wind 
From lights our sun hath left, fair evening’s frown 
Of promise. That calm star that watches down 
The sun, soon tells his coming from behind, 
Like love that left the last, and earliest found the tomb. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


Visions of fancy, that your halo shed 
O’er untried pastoral watchings, where are ye? 
I find you not, but stern reality 
Hath lifted up her voice, and ye are fled, 
My Amid the dreams of youth. And in your stead 
L Toilings as in a dream, where all to be, 
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And nought seems done. Yet sober certainty 
Hath better things than ought of fancy bred, 

Self-discipline, which shews God’s heavenly seal 
In peaceful thoughts when his commands are done; 
And that deep consciousness that there is One 

Ris’n from the grave, and on our troubled zone 

Walking in calm, though storms His form conceal, 

Seeking to whom He may His love reveal.* 


SONNETS. 
I. 


To feel that we are homeless exiles here, 

To listen to the world’s discordant tone 

Like a peculiar discord of our own, 

To know that we are fallen from a sphere 

Of higher being—pure, serene, and clear— 
Into the darkness of this dim estate, 

This thought may sometimes make us desolate ; 
For this we may shed many a secret tear. 
But to mistake our dungeon for a throne, 

Our place of exile for our native land, 

To hear no discord in the universe, 

To find no matter over which to groan, 

This (oh that men would rightly understand !) 
This seeming better, were indeed far worse. 


1 - 
TO ENGLAND, IN THE TYROL. 


No village here so lowly, but hard by 

With its green cupola, or tapering spire, 
Which sunset touches with innocuous fire, 
The little church appears, to sanctify 

The precincts duly, where men live and die— 
A middle point, a link connecting well 

The earthly habitations, where men dwell, 
With ever-during mansions in the sky. 

Why should this fair sight ought but gladness breed ? 
Why must we ask, the while well-satisfied 
Both eye and heart upon this prospect feed, 
When shall we see arise on every side, 

In thy great cities, populous and wide, 
Temples among us, answering our new need ? 


Wuen hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
For the loved absent, whom we cannot reach, 
By deed or token, gesture, or kind speech, 
The spirit’s true affection to express— 

When hearts are full of innermost distress 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony, 

Which mortal effort helps not to make less— 


SS 


* Erratum in last Number, p. 630, for “ leading to a fell,” read “ cell.” 
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32 SACRED POETRY. 


Then like a cup capacious to receive 

The overflowing of the heart is prayer ; 
The longing of the soul is satisfied, 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 


j And though we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 
ee Yet we have learned in patience to abide. 


: Iv. 


lr we with earnest effort might succeed 

To make our life one long connected prayer, 
As lives of some perhaps have been, or are,— 
If, never leaving Thee, we had no need 

Our wandering spirits back again to lead 

Into thy presence, but continued there 


4 Like angels standing on the highest stair 
nf Of the sapphire throne,—this were to pray indeed. 
s But if in this we must confess we fail, 


And if distractions manifold prevail, 

Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire, 

And heart in readiness for prayer and praise— 

An altar heaped, and watching to take fire 

With the least spark, and leap into a blaze. , 
R. C. T. 


FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS'’S EPITAPH ON BION. 
Ac at rat padayat, «7A. 


Avas! the verdant herb and blushing flow’r 
Yield their sweet lives in winter’s wasting hour ; 
Yet with returning suns revive, and fling 

Their annual tribute in the lap of spring. 

But we, the wise, the mighty, and the brave, 
When once we die, deep in the hollow grave 
Oblivious and insensible, we keep 

One long, long dreamless and unending sleep. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S REPLY. 


Barp of despair ! is this the niggard span 

Thy starv’d philosophy can promise man? 

For him alone no wak’ning spring descry 

Who feels how sweet to live, how hard to die? 
While flow’r and herb their ravish’d tints resume, 
Shall the quench’d spirit mouider in the tomb? 
No! Nature shall exhaust her vital store, 

Her suns shall call, her children wake, no more; 
But, senseless of decay, the ransom’d soul 

Shall burst Death’s feeble chains and brief control— - 
To God’s own Eden soar on seraph wing— 
There bear fresh blossoms in eternal spring. 


5S. E. V. I. 









SACRED POETRY. 


THE DEJECTED PASTOR'S CONSOLATION. 


« We were troubled on every side; without were fightings, within were fears : nevertheless, 
God, that comforteth those that are cast down, comforted us.’ 


Meruinks I am not left alone, 
Though youthful hopes and joys are flown; 
Though marked by thought and anxious care, 
Too oft a sombre guise | wear ; 
Though on disheartening thoughts I brood 
Too oft in silent solitude ;— 
Though oft dejectedly 1 bow 
Along my weary way, 
God, my strong Helper, still be Thou 
My confidence and stay ! 


Within, temptation’s struggling power 
Unnerves me in its fiery hour : 
Unskilled with holy art to wield 
Faith’s pure impenetrable shield, 
I tremble, lest th infernal dart 
Lodge its foul venom in my heart. 
Yet Thou art with me in thy might, 
© God my Saviour, still : 
Thy word shall arm me for the fight, 
Thy strength my spirit fill. 
Not for myself alone I weep ; 
I grieve, Great Shepherd, for thy sheep. 
I see fierce wolves thy fold invade, 
False pastors offer treacherous aid ; 
On baneful herbs some love to feed, 
Some from the fiery serpent bleed ; 
And am I left to watch alone,— 
In helpless grief to stand ? 
No, thy poor shepherd thou wilt own, 
And guide my feeble hand. 


The riot of the carnal life, 
The murd'rous blasphemies of strife, 
Youth wandering on in headstrong lust, 
Age cleaving fast to sordid dust, 
A Saviour’s laws proclaimed in vain, 
A Saviour’s cross despised, for gain, — 
These make me sorrowfully gaze, 
And falter on my way, 
For fear of that terrific bluze 
Of thy avenging day. 
How can I stand and view unmoved 
The wandering of the lambs I loved ! 
In thy pure fold they will not stay ; 
To ranker pastures still they stray ; 
With poison fevered, spurn my voice, 
And glory in their froward choice. 
© Thou Good Shepherd, hear my prayer, 
Thy scattered flock behold, 
Pity their faults, and let thy care 
Restore them to thy fold. 


The spoiler’s ruthless step I hear, 
His impious menaces I fear ; 
My mother’s name—he hates the sound— 
** Down wirh it, even to the ground !"’ 
Bold on thy ark he lays his hand, 
And I, too heartless, scarce withstand : 
I shrink beneath his boastful scorn 
And whispered calumny : 
But, if I be thy pastor sworn, 
Rebuke him, Lord, for me. 


Vou. X—July, 1836. 


| 


——————— nan 


Is schism no sin ?—may upstart zeal 
Usurp thy sacramental seal ? 
The apostolic hand (oh, shame! ) 
To kneel to that, be counted blame ? 
The more we call, the more they stray ; 
They scorn us, even when we pray : 
Our sacred rites unsought, unprized, 
Far from thy courts they throng : 
Behold us utterly despised — 
O Holy Lord, how long ? 


Before thy altar, Lord, I fall; 
My God, thou know’st the hearts of all. 
For filthy gain I never sought, 
Content to serve thee, Lord, for nought. 
My little flock I wished to feed, 
Their love and confidence my meed , 
Unheard, methinks, is my request ; 
They fly my guiding arm; 
Afflict me thus, if thus 'tis best, 
But guard them safe from harm. 


Unworthy am I, Lord, I know, 
To bear thy pastoral charge below, 
A man of unclean lips to dare 
To lead thy church in praise or prayer : 
Though fainting, let me not repine, 
So that my loss be gain of thine. 
To Thee I bend my suppliart knee, 


Rerouncing my own way ; 
| 


Deal as thou pleasest, Lord, with me, 
In this my trial-day ! 


Heard’st thou that voice ? O faithless heart ' 
From thine own Saviour wilt thou start ? 
Lo, from the altar comes a sound !— 


He calls thee—wherefore dost thou fear ? 
Gird up thy loins, and wake to hear : 
‘* Go forth, my servant, in my might ; 


| 
| 
Rise, trembling coward, from the ground— 


Be strong to do my will; 
Take up thy cross, and seek the fight ; — 
Lo, l am with thee still ! 


“ Look thou to me, and see my grace, 
No foe shall stand before thy face ; 
Only be strong, bigh courage take, 
1 will not fail thee, nor forsake. 
Leave selfish hope, and selfish fear ; 
Kemember me, thy Saviour dear ; 
I wept and fainted, toiled and bled, 
To save my sheep from woe ; 
Drink boldly of my cup, nor dread 
To be like me below.” 
} 


Ah' brutish have I been, I see, 
‘To fear that 1 was far from Thee ! 
Henceforth by Thee I ever stand,— 
Thou holdest me by my right hand : 
Armed with thy power, what need I fear, 
My hope in heaven, my counsel here ? 
No more dejectedly 1 bow — 
I seek to run thy way! 
Though flesh and heart may fail, ‘tis Thou 
That art my strength and stay ! 


———e 
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SACRED POETRY. 


tipra Apostolica. 
NO. XXXVIII. 
I'votew 3°, we ox) Enpdy tym wordtpowo wimavpat. 
I 


In childhood, when with eager eyes 

The season-measured year I viewed, 
All, garbed in fairy guise, 
Pledged constancy of good. 


Spring sang of heaven ; the summer flowers 
Let me gaze on, and did not fade ; 

E’en suns o’er autumn’s bowers 

Heard my strong wish, and stayed. 


They came and went, the short-lived four, 
Yet, as their varying dance they wove, 
To my young heart each bore 
Its own sure claim of love. 


Far different now ;—the whirling year 
Vainly my dizzy eyes pursue ; 

And its fair tints appear 

All blent in one dusk hue. 


Why dwell on rich autumnal lights, 
Spring-time, or winter’s social ring ? 
Long days are fire-side nights, 
Brown autumn is fresh spring. 


Then what this world to thee, my heart ? 
Its gifts nor feed thee nor can bless. 
Thou hast no owner’s part 
In all its fleetingness. 


The flame, the storm, the quaking ground, 
Earth’s joy, earth’s terror, nought is thine ; 
Thou must but hear the sound 
Of the still voice divine. 


O princely lot! O blissful art ! 

E’en while by sense of change opprest, 
Thus to forecast in heart 
Heaven’s Age of fearless rest. 





II. 


Lord, in this dust Thy sovereign voice 
First quickened love divine ; 

I am all Thine,—Thy care and choice, 
My very praise is Thine. 

I praise Thee, while Thy providence 
In childhood frail I trace, 


For blessings given, ere dawning sense 


Could seek or scan Thy grace ; 
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Blessings in boyhood’s marvelling hour, 
Bright dreams, and fancyings strange ; 

Blessings, when reason’s awful power 
Gave thought a bolder range ; 


Blessings of friends, which to my door 
Unasked, unhoped, have come ; 

And, choicer still, a countless store 
Of eager smiles at home. 


Yet, Lord, in memory’s fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad, 

When, looking up, I saw Thy face 
In kind austereness clad. 


I would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang or throbbing brow ; 

Sweet was the chastisement severe, 
And sweet its memory now. 


Yes! let the fragrant scars abide, 
Grace-tokens in Thy stead, 

Faint shadows of the spear-pierced side, 
And thorn-encompassed head. 


And such with loving force be still, 
"Mid life’s fierce shifting fray, 
Shaping to Truth self’s froward will 

Along Thy narrow way. 


Deny me wealth ; far, far remove 
The lure of power or name ; 

Hope thrives in straits, in weakness love, 
And faith in this world’s shame. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


CHURCH OF THE FATHERS.—No. XVI. 
APOLLINARIS, 


Str,—No passage of early ecclesiastical history is more painful and more 
instructive than the fall of Apollinaris into heresy. It becomes so from 
his high repute for learning and virtue, his intimacy with the great 
catholic champions of his day, his former services to the church, the 
temptation which seems to have led to it, the comparative insigni- 
ficance of his error at first, yet the deplorable defection from the faith 
at which he, or at least his school, in no long time arrived. He began 
with the denial of our Lord’s human soul, or rather of the intellectual 
part of it; which he considered was supplied by the Eternal Word 
incarnate, His object in this was to secure more completely the 
doctrine of the divinity of our Lord's person, to impress upon the 
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mind that he who came on earth, who taught, acted, and suffered, 
was God, and not a man, in every thought, word and deed, though 
acting through and in human nature; and he did so with an especial 
view of overthrowing Arianism, which denied this essential and sin- 
gular characteristic of him who had appeared among men in their 
form and nature. His error, slight as it may appear in itself to ortho- 
dox Christians of this day, is in one point of view even slighter still, 
at first sight, in the judgment of the theologian, who bears in mind 
that, according to the catholic creed, our Lord, though perfect man, as 
far as nature is concerned, is not a man in the sense in which any 
given individual of the species is such, his person or subsistence 
not being human, but divine. Apollinaris seemed to say no more than 
this, that our Lord had not that particular part of human nature in 
which personality seems to reside—viz., the rational part of the soul. 
Such was the seemingly trivial character of his doctrinal error; it 
ended, however, in no many years, and by no difficult or complicated 
& process, when we come to inspect it, in a variety, or rather an alter- 
native, of the most grievous and wildest tenets—in the belief, on the 
one hand, that Christ’s body was only in appearance flesh ; or, on the 
other, that it was created out of the very substance of Almighty 
Cod. 

This was the incredible aberration of a grave, a literary, an aged 
man, some of whose writings are still extant, and evince a vigour and 
elegance of mind not inferior to any writer of his day. A sort of 
shadowy gnosticism seemed to revive in the person of a dialectician, 
versed in all the accomplishments of Grecian philosophy and rhetoric. 
A brief sketch of his history, and of the conduct of the church towards 
him, may not be out of place in this series of views, as they may be 
called, of primitive Christianity. 

His father, who bore the same name, was a native of Alexandria, 
by profession a grammarian or schoolmaster; who, passing from 
Be ‘rytus to the Syri in Laodice: a, married and settle d there, and even- 
tually rose to the presbyterate in the church of that city. Apollinaris, 
the son, was born there in the early part of the fourth century, and 
was educated for the profession of rhetoric. After a season of sus- 
pense, as to the ultimate destination of his talents, he resolved on 
dedicating them to the service of the church; and, after being ad- 
mitted into reader's orders, he began to distinguish himself by his 
opposition to philosophical infidelity. His work against Porphyry, 
the most valuable and elaborate of his writings, was extended to as 
many as thirty books. During the reign of Julian, when the Christian 
schools were shut up, and the Christian youth debarred from the use 
of the classics, the two Apollinares, father and son, exerted themselves 
to supply the inconvenience thence resulting from their own resourées. 
‘They wrote heroical pieces, odes, tragedies, and dialogues, after the 
style ot Homer and Plato, and other standard authors, upon Christian 


subjects ; and the younger wrote and dedicated to Julian a refutation 
of paganism, on grounds of reason. 


Nor did Apollinaris confine himself to the mere external defence of 


the Gospel, or the preparatory training of its disciples, His expositions 
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on Scripture were the most numerous of his works ; he especially 
excelled in eliciting and illustrating its sacred meaning, and had suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the Hebrew to enable him to translate or 
comment on the original text. There was scarcely a controversy of 
the age, prolific as it was in heresies, into which he did not enter. He 
wrote against the Arians, Kunomians, Macedonians, and Manichees ; 
against Origen and Marcellus ; and in defence of the Millenarians. So 
great was his fertility, that it was a saying—that he had stocked the 
world with his writings. 

Such a man seemed to be raised up providentially for the church’s 
defence in an evil day ; and for awhile he might be said resolutely and 
nobly to fulfil his divinely appointed destiny. ‘The church of Laodicea, 
with the other cities of Syria, was at the time in Arian possession ; 
when the great Athanasius passed through on his return to Egypt, 
after his second exile, (A.D, 348,) Apollinaris communicated with him, 
and was in consequence put out of the church by the bishop in pos- 
session. On the death of Constantius, the cause of orthodoxy pre- 
vailed ; and Apollinaris was consecrated to that see, or to that in Asia 
Minor which bears the same name. 

Such was the station, such the reputation of Apollinaris, at the date 
of the council held at Alexandria, A.p. 362, for settling the disorders 
of the church ; and in the proceedings of this celebrated assembly, 
the first intimation occurs of the existence of that doctrinal error by 
which he has been since known in history, though it is not there 
connected with his name. ‘The troubles under Julian succeeded, 
and diverted the minds of all parties to other objects. The infant 
heresy slept till about the year 369; when it gave fresh evidence of 
its existence by the presence of a number of persons, scattered about 
Syria and Greece, and professing it in one form or other, and gave rise 
to a council in the former country for its condemnation. We find 
that even at this date it had run the full length of the extravagances 
already specified ; still the name of Apollinaris is not connected with 
them. ‘The council, as 1 have said, was held in Syria, but the heresy 
which occasioned it had already, it seems, extended into Greece ; for a 
communication which the assembled bishops addressed to Athanasius 
elicited from him a letter, still extant, addressed to Epictetus, bishop 
of Corinth, who had also written to him on the subject. This letter, 
whether from tenderness to Apollinaris, or from difficulty in bringing 
the heresy home to him, still does not mention his name. <A work 
written by Athanasius against the heresy, at the very end of his life, 
with all the vigour and richness of thought which distinguish his 
writings generally, is equally silent; as are two letters to friends 
about the same date, which touch more or less on the theological 
points in question. All these treatises seem to be forced from = 
writer, and are characterized by considerable energy of expression : 
if the catholics were really perplexed with the novel statements of 
doctrine, and doubtful how Athanasius would answer them, or at 
least required his authority before pronouncing upon them; and, on 
the other hand, as if the writer were fearful of conniving at them, 
whatever private reasons he might have for wishing to pass them 
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over. Yet there is nothing in the history or documents of the times 
to lead one to suppose that more than a general suspicion attached to 
Apollinaris; and, if we may believe the statement of the latter, Atha- 
nasius died in persuasion of his orthodoxy. A letter is extant, written 
by Apollinaris on this subject, in which he speaks of the kind inter- 
course he had with the Alexandrian prelate, and of their agreement 
in faith, as acknowledged by Athanasius himself. He claims him as 
his master, and at the same time slightly hints that there had been 
points to settle between them, in which he himself had given way. In 
another, written to an Egyptian bishop, he seems to refer to the very 
epistle to Epictetus noticed above, expressing his approbation of it. 
It is known, moreover, that Athanasius gave letters of introduction 
to the western bishops, to Timotheus, Apollinaris’ intimate friend, and 
afterwards the most extravagant teacher of his sect, on the ground of 
his powers of defending the truth against the Arians. 

Athanasius died in A.D. 373; and that bereavement of the church 
was followed, among its calamities, by the open avowal of heresy on 
the part of Apollinaris. In a letter already referred to, he claims 
Athanasius as agreeing with him, yet proceeds to profess one of the 
very tenets against which Athanasius had written. In saying this, 
| have no intention of accusing so considerable a man of that disin- 
genuousness which is almost the characteristic of heresy. It was 
natural that Athanasius should exercise an influence over his mind ; 
and it was as natura] that, when his fellow-champion was taken to 
his rest, he should find himself able to breathe more freely, yet be un- 
willing to own it. While indulging the speculations of a private judg- 
ment, he might still endeavour to persuade himself that he was not 
outstepping the range which Scripture had prescribed, and the church 
catholic witnessed. On the other hand, it appeared that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the day, even when he professed his heresy, were 
for awhile incredulous about the fact, from their recollection of his 
former services and faith, and the hope that he was but carried on 
into verbal extravagances by his opposition to Arianism. Thus they 
were as unwilling to denounce him as a heretic as he to confess it. 
Nay, even when he had lost shame, attacked the catholics with 
violence, and formed his disciples into a sect, not even then was he 
himself at once publicly animadverted on, though his creed was ana- 
thematized. His first condemnation was at Rome, five years after 
Athanasius’ death, in company with Timotheus, his disciple. In the 
general council of Constantinople, several years later, his sect is men- 
tioned as existing, with directions how to receive back into the church 
those who applied for reconciliation. He outlived this council about 
ten years; his sect lasted only twenty years beyond him ; but in that 
short time it had split into three distinct persuasions, of various degrees 
of heterodoxy, and is said to have fallen more or less into the errors 
of Judaism. 

Such is the outline of a melancholy history. Epiphanius speaks 
of the subject of it in the following terms, which will serve to illus- 
trate what has been said :— | 


That aged and venerable man, who was ever so singularly dear to us, and to 
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our father Athanasius of blessed memory, and to all orthodox men, Apollinaris, of 
Laodicea, he was the author and propagator of this doctrine. At first, indeed, when 
we were assured of it by some of his disciples, we would not believe it, thinking it 
impossible that such a man should have so stumbled in his walk ; and we kept our 
judgment in suspense, waiting for more accurate information. For, we argued with 
ourselves, that the young persons under his teaching, who came to us, did not enter 
into the depth of meaning of a man so learned, so gifted, and had misunderstood him ; 
which seemed the most likely, from the discordance of their respective accounts. 
Some ventured to say that Christ had brought down his body from above; and when 
their minds were once familiarized to such wild notions, others, more monstrous, 
followed. Some, again, denied that Christ had taken a soul; others ventured to say 
that his body was of one substance with the Godhead, and occasioned great confusion 
in the east by such statements.” 


He proceeds in another place :— 


“ Great, indeed, was our distress at this period, that it should be so devised by 
our great enemy, that among brethren so exemplary contentions should spring up. 
Such contentions, my brethren, entangle the reason. Had the question never been 
raised, there would have been no difficulty in the matter. What, indeed, has the world 
gained, or the church profited by these novelties ?—rather, what harm has not accrued 
from them, considering the hatred and party spirit which they have engendered ? 
But when the discussion was once opened, the most fearful consequences followed ; 
for it seemed to trench upon necessary points. Whether a man disallows the 
truth in a great matter, or in one ever so small, still it is a rejection; not even in 
what is least should we turn aside from the way of truth. . . . None of the 
ancients, prophet, apostle, evangelist, or any other commentator, even up to our 
times, advanced what this most learned man struck out. Indeed, he was a man of 
no ordinary accomplishments, both in Greek literature, and in dialectics and rhetoric. 
There was a gravity too in his mode of life; and until he propounded these original 
views, he was especially popular with the orthodox. He had even suffered exile in 
his opposition to the Arians. What is the use of enlarging on it? It afflicted us much, 
and gave us many sorrowful days, as our enemy, according to his wont, designed.” 


This is the feeling testimony of a contemporary and neighbour; 
equal praise and regret are called forth by his name in the work of 
Vincentius, who wrote in Gaul about forty years after his death :— 


** Great were the perplexities, great the straits into which he brought his 
hearers, as being drawn by the authority of the church one way, by their liking for 
their master another ; so that, fluctuating between the one and the other, they could 
not settle what they should choose. But some* one may ask, was he a man of any 
great account? Yes, surely, he was so considerable, one should have trusted him in 
most things. His sagacity, experience, and learning were quite unparalleled. He 
wrote numberless treatises against all sorts of heresies, and confuted the enemies of 
the faith. . . . He would have been as great as the greatest doctors of the church, 
had not the profane lust of originality led him to strike out something new in re- 
ligion, which tainted all his labours, as though with a leprosy, and made his teaching 
not an instruction, but a seduction of the church.” 


It is a memorable and very solemn fact, that of the zealous oppo- 
nents of Arianism and friends of Athanasius, two of the principal fell 
into heresy,—Apollinaris into the heresy above spoken of, and Mar- 
cellus into a sort of Sabellianism. One need not draw out the lesson 
herein contained, of the danger of controversy to the incautious, the 
“straitness”’ of the true faith, and the difficulty of finding and keep- 
ing it, in the case of thinking and speculative minds. However, since 
it is very likely that at this day a reader may take the fact at the 
reverse end, and, instead of the warning, be tempted to question the 
necessity of such exactness in doctrine, in order to possess the title 
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and hopes of a Christian, I would say a very few words, by way of 
silencing or arresting him, and so bring this paper to an end. 

First, as to the principle itself in question: so far from such nicety, 
as the objector may be tempted to call it, having any inherent impro- 
bability in it, I w ould remind him that the whole system of religion, 
natural as well as rev ealed, is full of similar appointments. Even a 
heathen philosopher tells us, that virtue consists in a mean,—that is, 
a point between indefinitely-extending extremes ; that “ men are in 
one way good, and many ways bad.’’ Such, again, is the revealed 
system of spiritual communications ; the grant of grace and privilege 
depending on positive ordinances, simple and definite; the use of a 
little water, the utterance of a few words, the imposition of hands, and 
the like; which, it will perhaps be granted, are really essential to the 
conveyance of spiritual blessings, yet are confessedly as formal and 
technical as any creed can be represented to be. In a word, such 
technicality is involved in the very idea of a means, which may even 
be defined to be a something appointed at God's inscrutable pleasure, 
as the necessary condition of something else; and the simple question 
before us is, whether, i in matter of fact, any doctrine ts set forth by 
revelation as necessary to be believed in order to salvation? Antece- 
dent difficulty in the question there is none; or rather, the probability is 


in favour of necessary doctrine, from the analogy of the other parts of 


religion. ‘The question is simply about the matter of fact. ‘This is 
perspicuously expressed in one of the sermons of St. Leo :— 


** Not only,” he says, “ in the labour of virtue and the observance of the command- 
ments, but also in the path of faith, strait and difficult is the way which leads to life ; 
and it requires great pains, and involves great risks, to walk without stumbling along 
the one footway of sound doctrine, between the ambiguous opinions and the plausible 


untruths of the unskilful, and to escape all peril of mistake amid the encompassing 
toils of error.” 


The only question then is, the plain matter of fact, which must be 
ascertained as any other point of history — viz., whether r or not the 
true Christian doctrine is of this character ?—whether faith is a mere 
feeling or opinion ?—or whether, on the other hand, it involves the re- 


ception of certain definite truths conceived in certain definite forms of 


words? Of course, a point like this can be determined by nothing 
short of apostolic authority ; and on such authority I w ould presume 
to rest it. If we be asked where such authority exists, we answer, 
promptly and directly, that it is guaranteed to us in the catholic tradi- 
tion of the church. Private traditions, wandering unconnected tra- 
ditions, are of no authority; but loc al, standing, recognised, public, 
definite, intelligible, multiplied, concordant testimonies to one and the 
same doctrine bring with them an overwhelming evidence of aposto- 
lical origin. We ground the claims of orthodoxy, as it is called, on 
no powers of reasoning, however great, on the credit of no great names, 
but on an external fact, on an argument the same as that by which 
we prove the genuineness and authority of the four gospels. The 
unanimous tradition of all the churches to certain articles of faith is 
surely an irresistible evidence, more trustworthy far than that of wit- 
nesses to certain facts in a court of law, by how much the testimony 
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of a number is more than the testimony of two or three. That this 
really was the ground on which Apollinaris was condemned is plain, 
even from various parts of the foregoing narrative; to which shall 
here be added a passage from Athanasius’ letter to Epictetus, which 
has been incidentally mentioned in the course of it. 


“ For my part,” he says, “ I was astonished that your holiness endured such pro- 
fanities, and did not si/ence the authors of them with the pious faith of the church, 
in order that matters might be brought to an issue, either by their obeying and 
acquiescing on the ove hand, or, on the other, by their impugning it, and being accord- 
ingly treated as heretics. . ... . . It was necessary, perhaps, to expose their fool- 
ishness; yet it were well, if possible, to stop here, and say not a word more. : 
They ought to receive this answer, and nothing beyond it —‘ I¢ is enough that these are 
not the doctrines of the church, nor of the fathers.’” 


In like manner he says, in his longer work against Apollinarism,— 


“ T have written the above, beloved, though really it was unnecessary, for the evan- 
gelical tradition is sufficient by itself; but since you asked concerning our faith, and 
because of those who are desirous of trifling with their theories, and who do not 
consider that he who speaks out of private judgment, speaks a lie.” 


This is, in fact, but an application of the celebrated canon, Quod 
semper, &c., which is the text of Vincent's eloquent and striking work, 
and which in one place the author thus expands :-— 


“Tsay, whoever he be, how holy and learned soever, whether bishop, whether 
confessor and martyr, if he teaches aught beyond or contrary to the doctrine of all 
the fathers, let it be set apart from the common, public, and general doctrine which 
has authority, and numbered among his peculiar, hidden, and private surmises, lest, 
at the extreme risk of eternal ruin, we fall into the ways of heretics and schismatics, 
giving up the universally-received truth, and following the novel error of an indivi- 
dual, . . . . . . The peculiar and genuine mark of heresy is, that it is novel, dislikes 
antiquity, and is wrecked by the captiousness of a pretended knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is almost the distinctive mark of a catholic, that he keeps the trust and 
commission of the holy fathers, and condemns profane novelties, in accordance with 
the apostle’s repeated declarations,—‘ If any one preach to you what you have not 
already received, let him be anathema.’” 


It would appear, then, on the one hand, that while there is no ante- 
cedent improbability in the notion that the C hristian faith is exact and 
definite, or what liberalists commonly call technical, there is, on the 
other hand, a great body of testimony from the earliest times to prove 
that so it is. It is for those who still deny it to explain on what 
ground of argument they resist a truth which satisfies those tests 
which we commonly use to guide our belief in ordinary matters of 
conduct. As to Apollinaris, whose history has led to these remarks, 
let us turn to him, in conclusion, with the following appropriate 
stanzas :— 


Alas, my brother! round thy tomb 
In sorrow kneeling, and in fear, 
We read the pastor’s doom 
Who speaks, and will not hear. 


The grey-haired saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove, 
Death only binds us fast 
To the bright shore of love. 


Vou. X.—July, 1836. 
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ON THE HEBREW SHOTERIM. 


Sir,—Before the death of Jacob in Egypt, he foretold the fortunes of 
his sons, as heads of distinct tribes; and, up to the time of Moses, this 
division had been accurately preserved, for we find that every tribe 
had its own chief, as appears from Numbers i. and ii.,where the names 
of the princes are given. Subsequently to the great increase of the 
Israelites, each tribe had been farther subdivided into collections of 
the more ) nearly related families, called kindreds or thousands, (Num- 
bers, i. 2; Josh. vii. 14.) These were governed by subordinate 
rulers, ote were named heads of kindreds, heads of thousands. 

Under these two classes of rulers there existed, in every kindred or 
thousand, before the Mosaic institutions, certain “ officers,’ (Shoterim, 
scribes, genealogists, Exod. v. 14,) who possessed considerable autho- 
rity, and sustained an important part in the government. They kept 
the genealogical tables, with a record of births, marriages, and deaths ; 
and as they possessed a minute account of the age, ability , and domestic 
circumstances of each individual, (Deut. xx. 5.,) upon them was laid 
the farther duty of apportioning the public burdens and services to the 
respective households. For this reason, they were employed, under 
the direction of Egyptian overseers, to allot and press forward the 
labours exacted from the Hebrews (Exod. v. 14; Prov. vi. 7); 
and it was by their means that Moses took the military census of the 
people, by their genealogies, according to thei ir kindreds or thousands, 
after their households, by their polls. (Numb, i. 18.) Probably these 
Shoterim were origin: ully nothing more than retainers in the houses of 
the great ; but as their labours increased, they in time became public 
functionaries—oi ypapparers tov yevous rwy twy TopanX, according to 
the Septuagint translation of the word Shoterim, in Exod. v. 14, and at 
length they were elevated tothe dignity of representatives and magis- 
trates of the people. The office at first was open to any one; but, 
in the time of the kings, it was confined to the Levites; for these 
formed the literary class, and the genealogical tables were kept in the 
temple. 

The well-defined artificial arrangement by which the above-men- 
tioned census was taken, clearly proves that the family genealogies 
and national history had been carefully preserved, as far back, at least, 
as the twelve sons of Jacob: “ And thou (Moses) shalt take two onyx 
stones, and grave on them the names of the children of Israel, accord- 
ing to their birth’’—in the order of the genealogical table. (Exod. 
xxviit. 10.) Indeed, the whole history of Moses’ time pre-supposes 
among the Israelites a familiar acquaintance with the lives of the 
patriarchs, Without any previous explanation, Moses is commanded 
to address them thus :—Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you.’ (Exod. iii. 15.) 
We have, therefore, no reason to think that Moses was the first to 
compose “the generations of Terah, the father of Abraham,” (Gen 
xi. 27,) “the generations of Isaac,” (xxv. 19,) “the generations of 
Jacob,’ (xxxviil. 2;) on the contrary, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that he took them from some authentic source, and that the sub- 
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stance of them was well known to the people at large. But besides 
these written documents, there existed memorials of a different nature. 
The case in which Joseph’s body was embalmed served as a monu- 
mental record of his history ; and it preserved, in the memory of his 
descendants, the covenant which Jehovah had made with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to give unto their seed the land of Canaan for a 
possession. Moses took the bones of Joseph with him from Egypt, 
(Exod. xiii.,) and they were buried in Shec hem, in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor. (Josh. xxiv.) Joseph 
also, conducting the state procession of a mighty empire, (Gen. |. 7.) 
had previously carried Jacob into the land of Canaan, and buried him 
in the field which Abraham bought for a burying-place. (Gen. 1. 13.) 
These incidents prove that the Israelites preserved a knowledge of 
their history, and kept up their claim upon the land of Canaan; and 
we find that Joseph, through his sons Ephraim and Manasseh, received 
two portions, according to the promise of his father. (Gen, xlviii. 22. 
Reuben was the first-born; but, forasmuch as he defiled his father’s 
bed, his birthright was given unto the sons of Joseph; therefore the 
birthright does not follow the genealogical table. (1 Chron. v. 1.) But 
farther: every individual Hebrew bore in his body a token of the 
covenant which God hath made with their father Abraham—« I will 
give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, and | 
will be their God...And my covenant shall be in your flesh, for an 
everlasting covenant; and the uncircumcised man-child shall be cut 
off from his people; he hath broken my covenant.’’ (Gen. xvii.) This 
rite would serve to keep up the memory of God’s covenant with 
Abraham, as afterwards the passover served to commemorate the de- 
liverance from E gypt: “It shall come to pass when your children 
shall Say unto you, What mean ye by this service ? ‘that ye shall 
say,’ &c. (Exod. xii. 26.) Since, then, we plainly perceive that the 
records and monuments of Hebrew history extended back to the gener- 
ations of Abraham, I see no difficulty in supposing them to have reached 
to “the generations of Noah.” (Gen. vi. 9.) For, surely, Abraham was 
civilized ‘enough to know the genes Oey of his father’s house : Abraham, 
the Hebrew, (Eberite, Gen. xiv. 13,) could scarcely be ignorant of his 
descent from the patriarch, Eber; and Eber must have been ac- 
quainted with the generations of his great grandfather Shem, who is 
emphatically distinguished as “ the father of all the children of Eber.” 
(x. 2] 

To form a correct idea of the Book of Genesis, we should remem- 
ber that all Eastern history was founded on genealogical details, and 
the Shoterim of earlier, as well as of later times, probably inter- 
spersed in “ the generations,” or genealogical tables, some account of 
the most remarkable events. The historical notices contained in the 
first book of Chronicles, and which are not found in the books of 
Moses, are supposed to have been derived from these tables ; and sub- 
sequently we find that the acts of Rehoboam were written “in the 
book of Shemiah, the prophet, and of Iddo, the seer, concerning 
genealogies.’ (2 Chron. xii. 15.) Now, as the works of the earliest 
Greek authors, Acusilaus, Hecateeus, Pherecydes, were entitled wep: 
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yeveahoywy, 80 we may suppose that the earliest Hebrew records 
were inscribed, mini TPN, ‘these are the generations,” or genealo- 
gical antiquities. Whenever, therefore, in the earlier parts of Genesis, 
1 meet with a passage beginning “ these’ are the generations,” I con- 
sider it as taken by Moses from the authentic documents, which were 
preserved by the Shoterim in the national archives. Some little 
acquaintance with the primitive history of man was indispensable for 
the future understanding of the gospel scheme ; and Moses may have 
done no more than ensure the preservation of so much as was neces- 
sary, by incorporating it with the religious and political law of the 
chosen people ; whilst the other early “ generations,’ not being pro- 
tected by the sanctions of religion, gradually fell a prey to the ravages 
of time during the varied fortunes of the Hebrew nation. 


Bed ford. W. B. WINNING. 


SINGING AT CHURCH. 

Mr. Eprror,—Knowing that you are already overburthened with 
correspondence, I am really unwilling to take up one line of your valu- 
able Magazine; but from the very active steps which are now being 
taken with respect to the matter at the head of this letter, | think it 
very important that the attention of the clergy should be called to it ; 
and I should feel peculiar pleasure in this being done through your 
ages. 

With respect to the high claim of this portion of our church service 
to the respect of the people, and the desirableness of doing all that can 
be done to promote its use, I shall say nothing; because upon this 
point I pertectly concur with those whose proceedings I shall now 
take the liberty to call in question: but in what manner, by what 
means, this is to be effected, are the points in issue,—and points, as it 
seems to me, Sir, of no little importance. Still, when one sees selec- 
tions of psalms and hymns set forth with this view, by clergymen of 
acknowledged piety and worth,—patronized, too, by ‘authorities whose 
very sanction seems almost to forbid one’s calling such works in ques- 
tion, I, for one, would gladly persuade myself that such a step is both 
needful and unobjectionable, did 1 not see impediments to this conclu- 
sion too strong to be resisted, or to be kept out of sight. 

First, then, Sir, let me ask, is not such a proceeding as this an indi- 
rect censure on the church, which is thus, by implication, charged 
with not having in this respect made an adequate provision for her 
people ? and is not such a charge, from such quarters, unseemly and re- 
plete with mischief in respect to the authority of the church in other 
matters ? 

In the next place, have these gentlemen sufficiently considered the 
consequence of allowing this portion of the service to be taken out of 
the hands of the heretofore competent authority, to be, instead thereof, 
determined by the will of a great variety of individuals, not neces- 
sarily the best qualified for the task, and its being rendered liable, 
moreover, to as frequent changes as change of persons, of judgment, 
or of taste, may suggest > Have these gentlemen really considered 
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how much of, to say the least, objectionable matter is capable of being 
thus, in shape of hymns, introduced into our service; and how much 
at variance such an opening is with that prudent and judicious jea- 
lousy which the church has exercised in this respect ? 

But, Sir, if these objections could be overruled, which I conceive to 
be impossible, is it fair, reasonable, or advisable, that congregations 
should thus, at the will of the officiating minister, be subjected to the 
expense of purchasing a selection of psalms and hymns, and be re- 
quired to set aside those at the end of their Prayer-books, and which 
are, therefore, always in their possession ? 

I could now mention a remarkable instance of the inconvenience of 
this course—a case where the officiating minister, having, not very long 
since, adopted a selection, now wishes to introduce one that he 
thinks better ; and, of course, has these two objections—of expense, and 
frequent alteration, to encounter: and this is designed to promote con- 
gregational singing! 

But, suppose the congregation generally—the regular congregation, 
that is—to concur in this, is it of no consequence, Mr. Editor, that all 
persons present, who may not be of the regular congregation, an oc- 
currence we all know not uncommon, are to be excluded from this 
part of the service, because the congregation choose to have their own 
book 2 But, much more, Sir, the poor, (not exclusively those who sit 
in the middle aisle, Mr. Editor,) who is to supply them with books ? 
or, are they to be either prevented joining in this part of the service, 
or compelled to purchase a selection arbitrarily adopted, and are they 
to be equally arbitrarily deprived of the use of the Psalter attached to 
their Prayer-books, and set forth by authority? Surely, Sir, these ob- 
jections cannot have been duly weighed. 

But my complaint does not end even here. In a selection lately 
published, and which I find is making no little stir, one-third of the 
book is taken up with psalms, and éwo-thirds with bymns. Is this neces- 
sary or beneficial ? or is there really a wish—from good motives I will 
take it for granted—to introduce the enthusiasm of conventicle singing 
into our churches, since this is very well known to attach much more 
to hymns than to psalms ? But if the worthy editors of these selections 
do not intend this, let me ask whether they have not adopted a very 
probable means of leading to it ? I was at a church in the city, Sir, one 
evening last week, where three hymns were sung, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the psalms. Although I have already taken up so much space, 
Mr. Editor, I cannot forbear mentioning as, again, most objectionable, 
voluntary alterations of phraseology; grant that the new phrase 
is better, is this ground enough for altering? One editor, for Ist 
Psalm, verse 3, in the Prayer-book— 

“ Like some fair tree, which, fed by streains, 
With timely fruit does bend, 
He still shall flourish, and success 
All his designs attend.” 
Writes— 
‘* Like some fair tree, which, fed by streams, 
Its fruit in season bears, 


His life shall prosper, and success 
Attend his latest years.”’ 
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Is this a needful improvement ? ¢s it an improvement, Mr. Editor, 
or it is quite gratuitous? Again, in the 118th Psaln— 


** This day is God’s, let all the land 
Exalt their cheerful voice”. 


is rendered in the second line. 





‘* Exalt a cheerful voice.” 


This, I should say, is exanimation. Again, the 148th Psalm, old 
version, (the editor styles it the first version,) third line, for “ His 
raise your songs employ; In praise, &c. Once more, the 149th 
Psalm is so altered, yet with considerable adoptions of the old words, 
that at church, on Sunday last, I was truly pained at being obliged, 
for decency’s sake, to follow the altered words of this selection, which 
has just been adopted; and still more so to find some of the congrega- 
tion, perhaps there were many, the first words being the same in both 
books, endeavour to join with their Prayer-books in their hands, but 
either compelled to shut their books, or obviously using words quite 
different from those sung by the children and by ‘others about them. 
In short, Sir, the alterations in this work are endless, (not omitting 
even new compositions, ) and, | must say, often such as one cannot con- 
ceive a motive for, and consequently, as I think, attended with no 
improvement: and this is a charge to which selections generally are 
open. 

I know it is stated by a gentleman who published a selection a few 
years since, and whose judgment is entitled to great respect, “ that it 
has been long and generally acknowledged that, to a Christian con- 
gregation, something is yet wanting in this department of public wor- 
ship, which, in addition to the holy effusions of the Old Testament, 
may convey that clearer view of God's s dispensations, those astonish. 
ing hopes, and consoling promises, which are supplied by the inspired 
penmen of the New.’ And “ these truths,” it is urged, “ may surely 
form, in a Christian congregation, as fit subjec ts for dev otional melo- 
dies, as the events of Jewish history, and the precepts of the Mosaic 
law, suggested to the holy Psalmist.” 

Whatever force these considerations might have at the time of a 
revision of this portion of our service, I cannot but think that one 
consideration is omitted, which {s of much more consequence than 
those just cited. I cannot but think, Sir, that it is of infinitely greater 
advantage, to have one tolerably good, uniform, and authorized ver- 
sion of singing psalms, and that attached to the Book of Common 
Prayer, as has hitherto been the case, than to have any emendations 
at the sacrifice of uniformity and authority, and of I know not what 
besides; and I unhe sitatingly venture to assert that, in this feeling, 
I should be borne out, be yond all comparison of numbers, on the part 
both of the clergy and of their flocks. 

However, Sir, that | may not seem to overlook the views which 
have prompted these gentlemen—anxious, I am quite sure, to do 


service to the church—in the course they have pursured; let me 


have leave to call their attention to a selection published by Burslem, 
Blackfriar’s-road, 1820, and entitled, “ A Course of Psalms, selected 
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from the New Version, for the Services of the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; applicable to the Proper Lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels; to which is added, a Table of References to Psalms, for 
charitable and other occasions, by the Rev. J. T. Barrett, M. A.” 
Second edition. 

This selection, which is used at Christ Church, Surrey, and also at 
St. John’s, I submit, accomplishes all that the clergy, as individuals, 
ought either to attempt or to wish for. It is appropriate, I believe ; 
it is in the words of the last and generally adopted authorized ver- 
sion; it is not altered in phraseology, excepting, I think, one verse, 
and wherever it is used, the ordinal numbers of the verses being given 
out by the clerk, as well as the page of the book, the congregation are 
in possession of it with their Prayer-books only, and are therefore not 
excluded from joining in the singing. But if at last the clergy gene- 
rally, or any large portion of them, cannot be prevailed upon to be 
content with the Psalms of David, and the limited selection of hymns 
already sanctioned by prescription, or by long-established custom, do 
let me urge on them, for the sake of propriety and general convenience, 
to endeavour to bring about a revision of this part of our service ; not, 
Mr. Editor, that 1 wish for any such thing, but that we may again 
have something set forth by authority which may be generally 
adopted, and that we may once more witness that decent and edify- 
ing uniformity by which hitherto this portion as well as the rest of 
our service, has been distinguished. 

Before 1 conclude, Mr. Editor, may I ask what necessity there is, 
with so much other matter in our hands, to take away the sentences 
before the exhortation, or at least some of them, set them to music, 
and put them into the mouths of the congregation, when the rubric 
has enjoined the use of them to the minister? Is this doing things 
decently and in order? If one rubric may be departed from, why 
not another ? if by the clergy, why not by the laity ? 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours very faithfully, 
A Lay SUBSCRIBER, 
Hatton Garden, June 3rd, 1836. 

P.S. I confess that on the subject of singing before, or rather, as it 
is said, at the beginning of the service, 1 agree with your corre- 
spondent at page 639 in your number for the month. 


VAN MILDERT AND WATERLAND. 


My pear Sir,—You allowed a page in your Magazine, February, 
1835, vol. vii. p. 165, for a “testimony to Waterland.” Permit me 
now to say a word respecting his editor—his Oxford editor, to the 
honour of that University which has now so nobly stood forth to pre- 
serve her younger members inthe faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints. A similar fate attended the editor to that which I noticed 
of the writer. Van Mildert, like Waterland, fell under the lash of the 
most eminent (? Ep.) poet of his day; ard both of these poets were 
“ communicants with the see of Rome,” to adopt the words of a brother 
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Roman catholic, the late learned Charles Butler. The Twickenham 
bard in all points redivivus, (and this will sufficiently designate him, 
without naming Thomas Moore, Esq., of the Emerald Isle,) in his 
much-admired “Jerome’s Visit to Karth,”’ speaks of— 
‘** That pious soul, Van Mildert, 
Much with his money-bags bewildered.” 

Now, I would notice to your readers, that accounts have been given 
of the bishop, since his death, which prove him to have trodden in 
the steps of his predecessor Barrington, and not to have been such a 
hoarder of wealth. 1 would refer to one first. published in the 
“Durham Advertiser;’’ to what you yourself gave, March, 1836, 
vol. ix. p. 333 ; to a third memoir in the “Gentleman’s Magazine ;” 
and, above all, to the recent debate in that proscribed assembly the 
House of Lords ;—and I would then ask what induced the poet thus 
to stigmatize the man? Much of the money, it is true, was bestowed 
in support of a faith that rests on the Bible only ; and, of course, in 
opposition to her whose essential character consists in insisting that 
nothing shall be taken as declaring the will of God but what she her- 
self propounds, and that what she does propound shall be taken only 
as she herself explains ; so that, as Dr. Samuel Clarke, with his usual 
acumen, expressed it, her communicants “must never use their own 
understandings ; that is, must have no religion of their own.—(Introd. 
Scrip. Doct., end.) We may easily, therefore, understand that Van 
Mildert, like the man whose works he edited, “ may be convinced, by 
this time, that the kingdom of heaven is not for such.” Still the fact 
stands, that the pious soul was not bewildered with his money bags. | 
would venture, then, to ask the poet whether he can assign any other 
ground for such a representation, but that it would serve to assist an 
Irish gentleman's travels in search of a religion ? 


Yours, Francis Huysue, 


CHEAP MODE OF BUILDING.—PISE. 


My pear Sir,—One of our great present evils is the expense of 
building and restoring churches. A more solid and durable mode 
of building than brickwork may be used, one susceptible of any 
ornament, and costing about one-fourth as much. It is described by 
Pliny, | am told, precisely; and has descended from the Romans to 
the French, about Lyons, (1 have seen it, too, in Dauphiny,) and to 
the Spaniards, in Andalusia. The Moors’ tower at Gibraltar, so built 
by them, alone sustained unhurt the two or three years’ bombard- 
ment: and a great part of the Alhambra, finished in 1346, and 
neglected utterly since 1492, but still splendid, is built in it. When 
built according to rule, it is, humanly speaking, indestructible. I 
built in it farm buildings, about twenty-eight years ago, which have 
answered admirably. The French call it Pisé. It is virgin earth, 
rammed as hard as possible in a frame, with a total exclusion of water, 
and vegetable and animal substances. In a week it hardens to a sort 
of most tenacious and unbreakable stone, excluding heat and cold. 1 
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wrote lately a short treatise upon it from memory, which is in London; 
but, when I had done, I discovered Cointeranx’s classical work on it, 
translated by Mr. Henry Holland, in the Appendix to the first vo- 
_ of the “ Transactions of the Board of Aericulture,’’ where is a 

‘entific description, with plates, and ample instructions for building 
in it. 

This matter has been before the English world for very many years, 
and will, I conclude, be so, just as unprofit bly, as many more. But 
why will no friend of the church look to and examine the facts? If we 
will not, nothing can be done. If we consult established architects, 
&ec., we shall always be turned from it: their interest and pride 
decide their hostility to something new and cheap, But it would not 
cost a hundred pounds to send some clever young architect, whose 
fortune is to make, to examine the buildings about Lyons, and the 
process of building. My building was from ‘book, and answered com- 
pletely. 

If you have leisure, pray think of this, or desire some unpreju- 
diced person so to do. ‘This building, remember, is no new fancy ; it 
descends from the Romans, and has been maintained in extensive 
districts in two of their provinces ever since, 

lam always, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, G. H. Rosk, 


REVERENCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Mr. Eviror,—l often feel it a misfortune to be what other people 
consider squet amish about small matters; nevertheless, there are per- 
petual occasions on which | cannot help being grieved at things and 
signs mat seem to pass in general without the slightest observation. 

Ki. g. In an advertisement of the Rev. Henry Blunt’s Lectures, the 
other "* ty, immediately below the res pectable name of Messrs. 
Hatchard, as publishers, was this notice subjoined : “Of whom new 
editions of the former Lectures, may be had—viz., JAconB, PETER, 
ABRAH AM, and Paun.” Now, L can readily understand the technical 
convenience to booksellers of a short title, as Blunt’s “Pet r,” or Blunt's 
“ Paul,” and if a person be disposed to argue the point, L shall preter 
admitting at once, that both St. Peter and St. Paul were men of like 
passions with ourselves, or with the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob. 
sut is this republican sort of nakedness of speech reverent ? or does it 
not savour of the Socinian fone, to be thus careless, or jealous, or 
sparing, of the prefix to the names of holy men of old! Does the 
quality of our religion seem, in deed and truth, to improve In propor- 
tion as we thus treat “ the glorious company of the apostles’ with more 
nonchalance of speech and manner ? 

I will not trespass on your v aluable space by following up so slender 
a theme; but, if you do not think it too trifling to be “worth notice, 
please to submit these queries to the readers of the British Magazine, 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, Pris¢us. 


Vou. X. —July, 1836 4 
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WA CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


Sirn,—The following passages are calculated to shew that submission 
to the Primitive Church was the rule of the Church of England in 


carrying on her work of deliverance from the tyranny and corruptions 
of Rome :— 


Extracts from a Letter of Mr. Philpot, (the Marian martyr,) to a friend of his, 
prisoner the same time in Newgate. 


After recounting to him a dream, real or imaginary, he proceeds :— 


“T interpret this beautiful city to be the glorious church of Christ, and the ap- 
pearance of it in the sky signifieth the heavenly state thereof, whose conversation is 
in heaven; and that, according to the primitive church, which is now in heaven, 
men ought to measure and judge the church of Christ now on earth. ... I construe 
it, by the will of God, this vision to have come upon me musing on your letter, to the 
end that under this figure I might have occasion to move you, with many others, to be- 
hold the primitive church in all your opinions concerning faith, and to conform 
yourself in all points to the same, which is the pillar and establishment of truth, and 
teacheth the true use of the sacraments; and, having with a greater fulness than we 
have now the first fruits of the Holy Ghost, did declare the true interpretation of the 
Scriptures according to all verity, even as our Saviour promises to send them another 
Comforter, who should teach them all truth. 

“« And since all truth was taught and revealed to the primitive church, which is 
our mother, let us all that be obedient children of God submit ourselves to the judg- 
ment of the church for the better understanding of the articles of our faith and of the 
doubtful sentences of the Scripture. Let us not go about to shew in us, by following 
any man’s private interpretation of the word, another spirit than they of the primi- 
tive church had, lest we deceive ourselves ; for there is but one faith, and one spirit, 
which is not contrary to Himself, neither otherwise teacheth us more than he did 
them. Therefore, let us believe as they have taught us of the Scriptures, and be at 
peace with them according as the true catholic church is at this day. And the God 
of peace assuredly will be with us, and deliver us out of all our worldly troubles and 
miseries, and make us partakers of their joys and bliss, through our obedience to 
faith with them. 

“ Therefore God commandeth us, in Job, to ask of the elder generation, and to 
‘search diligently the memory of the fathers ; for we are but yesterday’s children, and 
be ignorant, and our days are like a shadow; and they shall teach thee (saith the 
Lord) and speak to thee, and shall utter words from their hearts.’ And by Solomon 
we are commanded not to reject the direction of our mother. ‘The Lord grant you 
to direct your steps in all things after her, and to abhor contention with her.’ For, 


as St. Paul writeth, ‘if any man be contentious, neither we, neither the church of 


God, hath any such custom... .’ 

** For as much as I understand that you will be no contentious man, neither in 
this matter nor in any other, contrary to the judgment of Christ’s primitive church, 
which is the body and fulness of Christ ; 1 desire you in the entire love of him, or 
rather Christ desireth you by me, (that your joy may be perfect whereunto ye are 
now called,) to submit your judgment to that church, and to be at peace and unity 
with the same; that the coat of Christ, which ought to be without seam, but now, 
alas! most miserably is torn in pieces by many dangerous sects and damnable 
Opinions, may appear by you in no part to have been rent; neither that any giddy 
head in these dog days might take an example by you to dissent from Christian 
church. I beseech thee, dear brethren, in the gospel, follow the steps of the faith of 
the glorious martyrs in the primitive church ; and of such as at this day follow the 
same, decline from them neither to the right hand nor to the left. Then shall death, 
be it never so bitter, be more sweet than this life: then shall Christ, with all the 
heavenly Hierusalem, triumphantly embrace your spirit with unspeakable gladness 
and exaltation, who in this life was content to join your spirit with their spirit, ac- 
cording as it is commanded by the word, that the spirit of prophets should be subject 
to the prophets. One thing ask with David, ere you depart, and regain the same, 
that you may dwell with full accord in his house, for there is glory and worship ; 
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and so with Simeon in the temple, embracing Christ, depart in peace. To the which 
peace Christ bring both you and me, and all our loving brethren that love God in 
the unity of faith, by such ways as shall please him, to his glory.” 

Trusting that the above extracts may not be considered unworthy 
of notice in these self-seeking, and ultra-protestant days, 


I remain yours, PRESBYTER. 


ON THE GREEK ARTICLE. 


Sir,—When I wrote the remarks on the Greek Article, I had not seen 
the last edition of Middleton, and was not aware of Kriger’s rule. 
On referring to that edition, I found that I had already marked seve- 
ral of the passages there brought forward. As a clear classification of 
examples is of great advantage, in questions of this kind, I shall here 
endeavour to state the different kinds of that connexion, which was 
made the third condition in the proposed rule. It takes place— 

1. When the subjects are such as are not necessarily connected in 
the mind, yet, in the case in question, are actually considered collectively, 
as forming a class, or united under one aggregate notion. 

Plato, Thevt. p. 186, ed. Serr. 3%. ré obv Oh éxeivw arodidwe ovoua 
Tp Opay, akovey, dagpaiverOa, WiyecOar, OeppaiverOa; O. aicGavecGat 
tywyt..... X. cupray dp’ airo kaXeic atobnow ; 

I have given this passage at length, because none has occurred to 
me which so strikingly illustrates the principle of the rule. 

Thucyd, 2. 50. ri yap dpvea kai rerparoda, boa avOpwrwy Grrerat. «+ 
Here ra 6. cai r. 6. form a class—“ animals of prey.” 

Isocr. Pan. 42, 
[lepackoic. 

2. When they are such as we may be naturally led to consider in 
union, and are actually so considered in the case in question, being 
usually opposites. 

Plato, Theeet. p. 171. epi ra tye Kai voowen. | 

Id. p. 184. re ra AevKa cal pédava dpg avOpwroc, Kai re ra dléa Kai 
Bapéa dxovet : 

Arist. Rhet. 1.2.21. 6 rod padXov cat hrrov rérog. 

Id. 1. 10. 1. + wepi rijc xarnyopiac cal arodoyiac. 

3. When they are so mutually dependent on each other, as not to 
admit of separate consideration; or, in other words, are necessarily 
connected in the mind. 

Plato, Theeet. p. 182. eratv rov xowivrdg re kal waoxorToc. 

Id. Goreg. p. 460. rove rod dpriov Kai meperrou (Adyouc). 

Id. Pheedr. p. 263. Bra Bn ré Ere TG Epwptvy Kal Epwrre. 

4. When either identity, or sameness of effect, is predicated of the 
subjects. 


trav pvOwy ijdora ovydcarpifopev roig TpwiKoig Kat 


Arist. Rhet. 1.2.17. 70d yap rékpap Kal mrpac TauTéy Ort, KaTa TI 
apyaiay yN@rray. 
hucyd. 2.49, ép Te Opoiw caQecornxes TO Te wALOY Kal sXagooy Te- 
ba + 
ur, 
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THe Id. 1. LAL, * ri yap airy divarae dob\wow ff re peylorn Kai EXaxiorn 
HE eth eKaiwatc. 


5. When the words have, to a certain extent, a kindred meaning. 

Plato, Pheed. p. 68. ri Cedtévar dpa Kai déec dydpeioi elon wavrec. 

Id. Prot. p. 327. +i d\AnAwyr dtxatoovrn Kai dperi. 

Id. Menex. p. 243. riie TONEWC pupn TE Kal dpery. 

Thueyd. 1. 140, try PePaiwow Kal reipay rij¢ yropne. 

Origen. c. C ‘els. p. 2. ed, Spencer. advarpeTwy rac Wevcopaprupiac Kab 
Karnyopiac. 

The omission and subsequent insertion of the article in the 
passage, Xen. Mem. |. 1. 19—ndéyra pev tyyeiro Beove eidévae ra re 
Ney youeva kai mparropEerd, Kal Ta ayy BouXevopeva— ar e strongly 1 in favour 
of the rule: rd@ X. Kai x. are, together, “ overt acts,’ whether by word 
or deed ; and a marked distinction i is made between them and ra o. 8. 
secret thoughts.” 

The passage, Arist. Rhet. 1. 1. 7—6 & éxcAnowaorie Kai dcacrhc— 
need not be viewed as an exception to the Bishop’s first rules, when 
ve consider that attributives, compatible in themselves, may, as in the 
present case, be rendered incompatible by the context: it is, in fact, a 
good example of the propose dd rule; for the Ecclesiast and Dicast are, 
in respect to ac ircumstance in which they resemble each other, (jen 
wept TaporvTwy Kal dupa pevwy xpivovat) plac ed together, 1 in contradistinc- 
tion to the Nomothete.+ 

All the passages adduced in the last edition appear to me reducible 
to the rule, except ras Hay HTUas Kai ras avAnrixas Kal EplariuKac, which 

cannot be considered as adverse to it, on account of the uncertainty of 
the reading. 
mt It seems that the Greek writers did sometimes designedly include 
; under one article words, some of which were incongruous with it in 
number and gender. 

[ will now consider the usage of St, Luke with respect to the rule. 

The following passages are clearly in accordance with the rule :— 

f Luke, iii. 1. idrtrmou rerpapyotvros ris “lroupaias nai Tpaxwvi- 
; ridos xweas. Ve 17. ix waons xwuns tas Taridalas nai “lovdaias. 

vi, 35. adrds ypnorosiotiv xi Tous ayaplorous xai wovngous. xXiv. 2). 
eet Ee) Be THN EWS cis TAS TWAATEIAS Kal PUAS TIS MWOAEWL, KaL TOUS Mrw Kus 
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ne * For these examples ‘hae indebted to the last edition of Middleton. | Where 
T Piet several of the others here cited are also adduced.—Ep. } 
ja +X." will excuse the Editor for saying that this remark is not quiteclear. That 
is to say, his defence of the example seems to rest on two different (? inconsistent) 
grounds, if the Editor understands his remark rightly. In the first clause he con- 
tends that the example does not offend against the rule, because the Ecclesiast and 
Dicast are clearly incompatible. That is one ground of defence. ‘The other is, that 
4 Gee the Ecclesiast and Dicast are, in fact, considered collectively as a class opposed to the 
a Nomothete. 
The Editor heartily hopes that “ X."’ will pursue an inquiry for which he seems 
in so thoroughly competent. Such scholarship, alas! is rare, and becoming more so 
Al daily ; less regarded, of course, in such an age, and therefore in such an age less cul- 
aug * tivated. But it is net the less precious on that account. So far from such ar 

a. inquiry being unimportant, it is of very high importance. —Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—"“ WRETCHLESSNESS, | 5S 


Acts, i. 8. & raon ™ lovdzia KOI Sapapely, See also viii, I, 


ix. 31. 

. ‘ 7 * ; ; x < , ” ’ 
— i. )3. ob toav xarautvovres 5 re [lerpos xai laxwRos... See 

xiii. 1. 


~ : 25. rAaBeiv tov xrAApov tas Siaxovias tavTns xal aTooTOANs. 

— il 1. 28. T7, dipowey Rouay xat Tm poyvwoes Tou @Qecd. 

— iii. 11. KpaTOUYTOS Sé avrod tov lérpov xai "lwavyny. . See iv, | 

dad 19; viii. 14. 
— iv. 18. mapnyyeirav adrois ro xaBorou pn Obsyyerbus pande 
OiaoReLY. ' 

— vill. 6. ev rw AnovEy HUTOUS Kai PACE. 

— xiv. 5. opian Tay vay te nai lovdaiwy. 

— xiv, 21. dréorpepay cis trav Avo tpav xa coe 4y" Ka "Avrioxyeia. 
See also xv. 3, 23, and 41; xvii. 1; xix. 21; xxvii. 

With respect to the terms, dbapioaior, Ruddewesion ypappareis, 
Cipxlepeis, tipyovres, vopuxoi several of which so frequently occur toge- 
ther, the usage varies; the relation which exists between them appear- 
ing to allow, but not to re quire, the omission of the article. ‘The same 
is the case where the apostles and elders, and Paul and Barnabas, are 
mentioned together. In Luke, i. 58, jjxoveay oi MEpiOLKoL Kai ol ovyyeveic 
avrijc, the second article is requisite on account of aurijs, which depends 
on ovyy. only. See also vill. 24; xi. 42; and Acts, vi, 4. In aes 
xi. 39, rd tkwOev rov xornpiov kai rov wivaxoc, the article before rivaxos 
appears unnecessary, It should be remarked that, in Acts, xiii. 2, 
ddopioare CH poe TOY TE Bapyapay Kal TOV Zavdoy, the second article is 
doubtful.* In Acts, xvii. 14, irépevov 6é & re Lidac Kai 6 TydBeos, the 
article is properly repeate <d; because Silas and ‘Timothy are not 
strictly joint agents ; but, at v. 15, we have \aPdvrec évrodhy xpdg tov 
LiAay Kai TyudBeov, where the second article is omitted, because a 
single charge is addressed to them jointly. 

[ hope on another occasion to examine the usage of St. Paul, and 
the other writers of the New Testament. We surely ought not to 
regard as unimportant any question which tends to fix with precision 
the relation which this language bears to the standards of Greek 
purity. X. 


“WRETCHLESSNESS,’ 
( Vide 17th Article. ) 


Sir,—I have often been struck by the word “ wretch/lessness’’ towards 
the close of the seventeenth article of our church, and never felt satisfied 
with respect either to its orthography or its derivation. ‘The sentence 
in which it occurs speaks of the abusers of the doctrine as exposed to a 
“most dangerous downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them either 
into desperation, or into wrelchlessness of most unclean living, no less 

perilous than despe ration.”"+ How the English v word came to be spelt 


° M. arked by Oriaiflad h, rov. 


The Latin is, I believe, uniformly: unde illos diabolus pertrudit vel in des- 
perationem, vel in wque perniciosam impurissima vita securitatem. 
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5A CORRESPONDENCE.——PLURALITIES BILL. 


us it now is I do not exactly know ; it is a deviation from the ortho- 
graphy of the first and early editions of the articles. There it is 
uniformly spelt without the w at the beginning, and with ch instead of 
tch or ck. The legitimate spelling, it now seems to be generally 
agreed, is recklessness; and in this mode I had myself acquiesced. 

And yet the supposition cast an apparent reflection upon the accu- 
racy of our forefathers, who were not unwise or inaccurate men. 
Still I should have felt no hesitation, had I not casually found in the 
German New Testament what I suppose to be the real original of the 
word in question. It occurs in Eph. iv., 18, 19; but I should previ- 
ously observe, that the compilers of our articles seem to have had this 
passage of scripture especially in view, when they penned the passage 
under consideration. In our English version it runs thus—the Gen- 
tiles are spoken of —“ Having the understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God,” &c., “who, being past feeling, have 
given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness.” Now the word in the German translation for those 
in italics is ruch/os, and I suppose it to be Luther's translation. The 
word ruch/os is synonymous with gottlos, from which is derived our 
word godless, the meaning of which is evident. Now I suppose this 
word, or the substantive form of it, ruchlosigkeit, to be the original 
from which our word recklesness is strictly and properly derived; and 
that the word recklessness, although in close affinity with the other, is 
grammatically inaccurate. It will serve to confirm this criticism, and 
the truth of the reference to Eph. iv. 19, if we examine the version of 
Wicliff. It will be observed, that the notion of recklessness, whatever 
the meaning or origin of the word may be, is in the article con- 
nected with that of desperation. Now the translation of the passage in 
question by Wicliff, as Baber’s edition has given it, is—“ whiche 
dispeyrynge bitooken hemsilfe,” &e. If my* conjecture be wrong, I 


can bear to be rectified with great patience; if right, accuracy is of 


some importance upon important subjects. J. M. 


PLURALITIES BILL, 


Sir,—You express surprise at having received scarcely any letters 
relating to the “ Plurality Bill.” L apprehend that that circumstance 
by no means arises from indifference, but rather from a desire among 
the clergy to leave the matter entirely in the hands of their spiritual 
rulers, The following observations, drawn up more than a month 
ago, and withheld under the influence of that feeling, are at your 
service :— 

I. That part of the Archbishop's Bill which, as far as I have seen, 
is viewed by the clergy with chief anxiety, is that which asks, from 
parliament, a power to enforce a second sermon. Not that this is 
objected to in itself; but it is said, that either the authorities of the 
church have provided for such a service, or they have not. If they 
have, parliament has already ratified it, and therefore it may be en- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. —PLURALITIES BILL. 5D 


forced; but if they have not, parliament is now asked, in point of 
fact, to add to the rubrics of the liturgy. Waving all question about 
convocation, as having been set aside as far as the present measures 
are concerned, by those with whom resides the great responsibility of 
doing so, it appears that, in the early stages of the reformation, a great 
many things were arranged by archiepiscopal injunctions ; and it fur- 
ther appears that a power was sometimes delegated by parliament to 
the authorities of the church to establish several important matters. 
A remarkable instance of the former practice is an injunction of 
Archbishop Grindall, preserved in Wilkins’s “ Concilia,” requiring 
the minister not to pause after the litany, but to go on at once to the 
communion service, which throws more light upon the early practice 
with respect to the division of the services, and the time and manner 
of its being altered, than has yet, that 1 am aware, been produced ; 
and the power confided to Cranmer and his ecclesiastical commission, 
of putting forth canons, by which his canons, if he had completed 
them, would have been aw, illustrates the other practice, of legislative 
power being delegated to the church.* Would it be possible to make 
these two precedents available, so that it should be competent to the 
bishops to enforce any such use of the services set forth by the church, 
as the archbishops in their respective provinces, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as primate, might “enjoin;” and, of course, a second 
sermon, where required. Lapprehend that no objection would be felt 
to this course by the clergy; since the chief part of those even who 
desire a present session of convocation do not so from any wish to in- 
terfere in church government themselves, (the clergy of the lower 
house being properly no more than assessors of the bishops,) but in 
order to save a great principle; sc that it may be presumed they 
would be content if that principle were safe. Nor does there seem to 
be any reason why parliament should be jealous of conceding such an 
authority as this, which does not amount to a power of making laws, 
but rather of enunciating how they shall be applied. 

II. | have a note from Cole’s MSS. (Br. Museum, vol. xiii. 135,) 
of a pension having been reserved to Erasmus by Archbishop Wrang- 
ham, out of the rectory of Aldingham in Kent, to which the archbishop 
presented Richard Maister as incumbent, with the condition of paying 
the stipulated pension; and there seem to have been many instances 
of such reservations. No doubt they might be abused; but on the 
occasion of a great restriction of pluralities, might we not return with 
advantage, under proper regulations, to such a practice as this? 1 
could point to one instance in which the bishop, though not himself 
the patron of the vicarage of a large town very poorly endowed, 
has annexed to that vicarage, during two incumbencies, a neighbour- 
ing rectory in his own gift ; and this occurs to me as only one of many 
cases in which it would be far preferable that ecclesiastical patrons 


— -_—~—- 1 





_ * Since the above was written, it appears that something like this very precedent 
1s to be introduced into one of the bills, giving power to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners so promulge some of their proposals, which, so promulged, shall be law, if 
not at variance with their report. But qumre, who is to be judge of this? And 
until this be decided, who shall tell whether it is law or not ? 
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(and perhaps others also) should be allowed to endow, for that term, 
the incumbent of a large town not adequately provided for, out of the 
funds of another living, instead of making a plurality. Perhaps it 
aight even be permitted that several curacies should be endowed in 
populous places out of different country livings, with the consent of 
the patrons ; the stipends to be paid by the incumbent, but the curates 
to be nominated and removable by the bishop; and, in addition to the 
manifest need of more clergy in such places, | apprehend that the 
want of means of prov iding more curacies for candidates for orders 
will be more and more felt as pluralities are more and more restricted. 
Perhaps, too, this might tend, by degrees, to allay the clamour for an 
equalization of church property, and that without the sacrifice of any 
principle, 

III. omnes forbear to add the wish | feel that so much of the 
statute 26 H. 8, c. 14, might be preserved, as allows suffragan bishops 
to hold two cae, as it is the only provision for such dignitaries, it 
might surely be retained without invidiousness. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. 
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June 10. 


Tue Editoris desired by three oe nts to state the following 
cases, and ask advice on them :- 


(1.) An individual is in the habit of regularly leaving the chure!) 
when the sermon begins. Is there any way of correcting this inde- 
eaney ? 

(2.) Aclergyman has been requested by Romanists, to allow an 
PEA Se Ae in his church- yard, omitting the whole service, but without 
the use of any service of their own. On his expressing his willingness 
to acquiesce, on the express condition that it should not be ms ade a 
precedent, his « fler was declined, and the service was regularly per- 
formed. He wis shes: to know if he could be justified in allowing an 
interment without it ? 

(3.) “A Country Clergyman,” in the June Number, speaks of 
having taken an oath of obedience to the canons, “A.” asks, When ? 
and by whom is such an oath taken, and where is it to be found ? 


(“ A.” may well ask,—-Ep., | 
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A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic 
Architecture, e ronnie d by 150 HWood-cuts. London: Tilt. 1836 
Svo. 


THESE wood-cuts alone are one of the best histories of Gothic 
architecture which can easily be found. ‘Their beauty, number, 
variety, and interest can hardly be imagined. The series of doors, the 
specimens of corbe/s, of mouldings, of gurgoyles, in short, ev ery plate 
in the book is full of interest 
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Enoch Restitutus ; or, an Attempt to separate from the Books of Enoch 
the Book quoted by St. Jude, §c. By the Rev. E. Murray, Vicar of 
Stinsford. London: Rivingtons, 


Tae object of this work is described in the title-page, but as the in- 
genious reasonings by which the author seeks to accomplish his aye 
pose run through the whole thread of his volume, it is impossible to 
detail them. Mr. Murray seeks to shew,—first, that there is internal 
evidence of a more ancient book in combination with the apocryphal 
books of Enoch. The more ancient book, Mr. Murray thinks, was 
written in Hebrew, as he endeavours to shew : and he afterwards col- 
lects the internal evidence to the point of the existence of an ancient 
book. Of the books which are combined with it, Mr. Murray agrees 
with Archbishop Lawrence, in attributing one (that which contains 
the Jewish history) to an early part of the reign of Herod; and he 
thinks that which relates to astronomy, probably to be the most an- 
cient. The varieties of style in various parts of the whole composi- 
tion betray different tongues, and the absurdity of some of the fables 
in the historical one shew that it cannot be earlier than the date 
assigned. In that which he conceives to be the ancient book, there is 
no trace of rabbinical interpretation, such as might be expected, at 
all events, after the second century ; the coincidence of its pages with 
those of Scripture is remarkably characterized by a want of previous 
knowledge of those passages which have a similar meaning. The 
whole work displays much learning, research, and diligence of in- 
quiry. 


Sermons on some of the Social and Political Duties of Christians. By 
the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 12mo. 


THERE is much good sense, truth, and right principle in these Sermons. 
Nor can there be a doubt that, when managed with discretion, not 
only is the inculcation of those social and political duties which de- 
pend on Christian principles a part of the Christian pastor’s office, 
but will be attended with useful and happy results. But it requires 


discretion. Mr. Gresley’s preface will shew that he possesses it. 
oe 





The Autobiography of Luther. By J. P. Lawson, M.A. Edinburgh 
and London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1836. 


A B00K with the same title has lately appeared in France, by M. 
Michelet ; and Mr. Lawson, in his preface, states, that he has examined 
it—that his work may be considered both as a new one, and a trans- 
lation of M. Michelet, and that it contains as much as the two French 
volumes, It is quite impossible*that any extracts from such of 
Luther’s various accounts of himself as can be found in many parts 
of his writings, can be read without great interest, from the powerand 
life which he infuses into every subject ; and, consequently, Mr. 
Lawson’s work will doubtless meet with support. But he should 
surely state precisely the parts of Luther's works from which each 
portion is taken, and especially the particular letters. A very long 


Vou. X.—July, 1836. ' 
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study of these works and letters has convinced the reviewer that a 
very close comparison of them is necessary, to make Luther's course 
at all intelligible, and often to clear his character ; and his own study 
of them, long as it has been, has not yet made him feel that he under- 
stands Luther. 


Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, Election, Atonement, Justification, and 
Regeneration. By G. Payne, LL.D., Exeter. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 1836. 8vo. 


Tuis volume is an exposition of the Calvinistic scheme, by a gentle- 
man who is, it seems, tutor in a dissenting academy at Exeter. It is 
noticed here in consequence of the opinion broadly expressed in the 
preface, that the persons with whom or whose works the writer is 
conversant, are not in the same degree as their predecessors men of 
research and learning, and that very great evils, as he candidly 
and very justly apprehends, are likely to arise from this defect. Dr. 
Payne says, very truly, that there can be no spiritual growth, no 
eminence in practical religion, without clear and correct thinking. 
Men now, he observes, are content with right words, but annex no 
clear ideas to them. It is far beyond the province of notices like these 
to treat of such subjeets as those announced in Dr, Payne's title-page. 
It can only be said, that he mainly holds the opinions of Jonathan 
Edwards,—that his book is frequently controversial,—that it is clearly 
written,—and temperate and moderate in tone. 

Saul and David; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rey. E. Bagnall, A. M. 

London: Hatchards. 1836, 


It is a very hard thing to have poems like this to review; for it is 
impossible not to respect the feelings and the intentions of the author, 
and equally impossible to say, with truth, that the poem is one of any 
high order of merit. Would it be disrespectful, or unkind, to pass 
moderate poems over sub silentio ? 


Probation for the Christian Ministry. Four Discourses before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By the Rev. T. Dale, M. A. London: 
Richardson. 

TueEse four Sermons, on Acts, xx. 28, are in Mr. Dale’s usual brilliant 

style, and urge the ordinary topics with great earnestness. The re- 

viewer, with deference to Mr. Dale and the Pastoral Aid Society, 
must deplore the intention of employing candidates for orders, as it 


relates to clergy in populous places, Putting the acquirement of great_ 


learning out of the question, it must be allowed that competent infor- 
mation in a ¢eacher is absolutely necessary. If young men, before 
they have learnt, are employed in teaching, they may teach, indeed, 
ia one sense, but never will be competent to do so. A residence in 
small parish, and a knowledge of the mode of discharging pastoral 
duties, would be highly desirable ; but that is quite a different thing 
from absorbing all the time wanted for acquiring competent know- 
ledge. 
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The Return to Faith exemplified in the Life of W. Koliner, a German 
Protestant Divine. Written by Himself, and translated by S. Jack- 
son. London: Jackson and Walford. 1836, 


Tuis is a curious narrative of the progress of a German student 
through all the evils of rationalist divinity in the university, and his 
subsequent proceedings in his parish. Very unfortunately, he was 
not a person of much power, and he, therefore, passed from unbelief 
to something not very unlike fanaticism, and what better can be ex. 
pected? The volume is curious and valuable, incidentally, in two 
ways. In the first place, it represents, most graphically, the miserable 
condition of the smaller German clergy, to which Mr. G. C. Lewis 
and Co. wish to reduce us. The miserable state of destitution of this 
poor pastor is well calculated to inspire pity. And, if anything were 
wanted, historically, to shew the conduct of the French army in Ger- 
many, this book exhibits its inhumanity and rapacity in characters 
such as may, perhaps, shock us ; but still are only what may well be 
expected from the army of a godless nation. 





History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. By Lord Mahon. Vol, I. London: Murray. 1836, 


Octavo. 


Tus is one part of our history of which it is very difficult to get a 
good account, and any work like the present will, therefore, at once 
gain attention. The present work, however, will not only command 
attention, but respect. It is written very clearly and agreeably ; it 
shews great study of the existing materials, much thought, much 
good sense, and, what is still better, much sound and good principle, 
Lord Mahon has his own decided views, but they do not blind him 
to the vices of his own party or the virtues of their opponents. Nor 
has he hesitated to do justice in either case. His character of Lord 
Somers is excellent; and his account of the rebellion of -1715 makes 
it almost as interesting as that of 1745. The period is one to make 
the reader melancholy, from the low standard of virtue raised on both 
sides, and the grievous faults exhibited. Lord Mahon constantly draws 
the right moral, and points out the real deficiency. His next volume 
will be looked for with eagerness. 

A Greek Harmony of the Gospels, with Notes for the use of Students at 
the Universities. By the Rev. R. Chapman, B.A. London: 
Rivingtons, 1836. 

Tuts is a remarkably handsome quarto volume, and deserves mention 

as being the first specimen of Greek printing from Mr. Humble, the 

Durham University Printer. It is to be hoped that it will be the 

precursor of many others which will do him equal credit. Mr. Chap- 

man takes Mill’s text—allots four passovers, and therefore three years, 
to our Lord’s ministry—differs from some of Mr. Greswell’s positions, 
and gives reasons from Newcome and Townsend—and as to the resur- 

rection, follows West. To discuss these questions would require a 
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volume, or volumes, and one can only say, that Mr. Chapman has 
arranged a work which is very convenient for ascertaining the 
verbal parallelisms without trouble, and that the chronology is not 
materially different from that of many well-known systems, The 
notes shew a degree of attention and industry highly creditable to the 
author. 





British Flora Domestica ; or, History of Medicinal Plants indigenous to 
Great Britain. By Benjamin H. Barton, F.L.S. London: E. Cox. 
1836, Nos. I. and II. 


Tuts work is strongly recommended to country clergy and families. 
The coloured plates are very good, (twelve figures of plants in each 
number,) the descriptions scientific, (a glossary of terms will be added, ) 
and there is an excellent account of the medical uses of each plant. 
If the work goes on as well as it has begun it will be a great acqui- 
sition. 


System of Mathematies. 
Boyd. 12mo. 1836. 


Aw excellent and convenient school-book. 


By W. Ingram. Edinburgh: Oliver and 





A Scriptural Vindication of Church Establishments. 
George Holden, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
pp. 407. 

Tuts work could not have been written till about the present time. 

For it is a kind of digest of the principal objections of dissenters to 

establishment, and the proper answers to them, all briefly and clearly 

stated. It is quite obvious that this is a work which could not be 
executed at the beginning of a controversy, and must want patience 
and diligence to be executed at all. Mr. Holden has exerted both, 

and produced a valuable work, which may serve, generally, as a 

manual for the churchman, on the subject of establishments, With 

respect to the logical order in which he has arranged his subject, 
some doubts may perhaps be felt. The church is prior to its con- 
nexion with the state, and exists, in all its integrity, without any such 
connexion. Now, as Mr. Holden considers what constitutes a scrip- 
tural church, should not this have been his first inquiry? His order 
is this. An establishment is lawful—the magistrate is bound to 
choose that religion which he believes to be scriptural. He is to 
invest it with certain privileges, and this makes an established church. 

Then he inquires what this system is, or what és a scriptural church. 
Mr. Holden’s treatise on the Constitution of the Church is very useful. 

The student will find, in this part of the work, a notice of almost all the 

objections to episcopacy, and a clear reply to them, with a notice of the 

arguments in favour of other forms. ‘The reviewer would have wished 


By the Rev. 
1836. 12mo. 


to see the excellent statement in p. 284, as to the succession, introduced 
into the definition of episcopacy, in p. 264. 
Altogether, the work must be warmly recommended to the student 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 61 
and the churchman generally. It contains, as an appendix, a most 
useful list of works on the constitution of the church, establishments, 
&e. &e. 


A Sketch of the Church of the First Two Centuries after Christ, drawn 
from the Writings of the Fathers, down to Clemens Alexandrinus, in- 
clusine, in a Course of Sermons before the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. Cambridge: Deighton. 1836. 


Mr. Biunt has given us, in this useful volume, the fruits of his own 
study of the writings of the fathers of the two first centuries, and has 
shewn the hints which may be collected from them to explain the 
nature of the ministry, the discipline, and unity, the form of worship, 
and the doctrines, of the primitive church, Instead of giving any 
reason to suppose, as latitudinarians wish to assert now, that there 
was little form or rule, we learn, from these writings, that there is 
every proof that there was strict form and rule, and that our own 
church adheres very closely to it. Nothing is more satisfactory than 
independent testimony to the same point; and they who find that Mr. 
Blunt, with his wonted accuracy and industry, draws the same con- 
clusions from the same passages as Bingham or others have done, but 
from his own study of them, will feel fortified and supported in their 
own adherence to a church which follows the apostolical model. The 
arrangement, too, of Mr. Blunt’s work is very convenient for argu- 
ment’s sake, and the student will find it of much service to him in 
that way. 

There is but one point for anything which is not perfectly the 
language of eulogy as to Mr. Blunt, and that is, his style. In all 
material respects, a mind of as solid and substantial a mould as his, 
fed with the wholesome food which he gives it, must improve every 
year. But his style, which was at one time most agreeable, is far from 
being so much so now. He seems to aim at peculiarity of idiom and 
short inharmonious sentences, ‘There is no doubt that an odd style 
will catch attention most, but it will not retain it. The writers who 
retain attention, and to whom we recur for ever, are those who have 
ho signposts stuck up to gain attention—no awkward styles to get over 
to remind us that we are walking, and not flying—but who let us go 
smoothly and gently on, exciting no attention till we find how 
agreeably we have finished our journey. 





An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther. 
By Charles Villers, Esq. (? Would not a French gentleman be 
rather surprised at this title?) ‘Translated by James Mill, Esq., 
and abridged by the Rev. W. Marsh, of Birmingham. London: 
Holdsworth. 1836. 12mo. 


Tuts is a translation of the well-known prize essay on the Reformation, 
read by M. Villers before the French Institute, in 1802, which has 
gained more credit than it deserved, Still it is worth reading; and, as 
it refers only directly to the political consequences of the Reformation, 
and its effect on the progress of knowledge, and not to religious 
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matters, any shallowness of view in it is of the less consequence, 
Such shallowness there unquestionably is, in the second department 
especially, where, very frequently, all sorts of nonsense, as to pro- 
testantism and its effects, are talked; for example, in p. 173, where 
we are told, from Greiling, “ that it is the repulsive power with which 
reason is endowed to throw off or remove anything which would 
occupy its place!" The author's ignorance as to England is curious. 
See p. 120. But the most remarkable point which strikes one is the 
entire ignorance of Luther’s own character, which is shewn in this and 
every work which appears concerning him, Dr, Isaac Milner is the 
only English writer who has done anything; and he has left, not from 
his own fault, but from want of access to materials, at least half to be 
done. Nothing but a very long, patient, and laborious study of 
Luther’s voluminous writings will do justice to the inquiry, which is 
one of no small importance—certainly of no small interest. 

Mr. Marsh’s notes are not always, if he will permit the reviewer to 
say so, of great value. A curious specimen of the way in which men 
speak of books which, in all probability, they never read, occurs in 
p- 193, where M. Villers pronounces, ex cathedra, that Kant’s incon- 
trovertible principles and conclusions will for ever remain as the cardi- 
nal points of thought, as brilliant pharoses in the obscurity of meta- 
physical inquiries! And Mr. Marsh corrects this by saying that Kant’s 
philosophy is not founded on induction, nor drawn from experiment, 
and that it will not beara strict analysis, but that it is ingenious ! 
Kant, pronounced by his admirer to be as luminous as a pharos! and 
by his non-admirer admitted to be ingenious / 


eS 


The Divine Glory manifested in the Conduct and Discourse of our Lord. 
(The Bampton Lectures for 1836.) By the Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, 
(late Fellow of Balliol,) and Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Oxford: Parker. 1836. 8vo. 


Mr. Oaitvie tells us (p. 7) his design, which is, to draw from the 
evangelical history some of the leading illustrations and instances, 
which it has been providentially appointed to preserve, of the great 
mystery of godliness—God manifest in the flesh; to apply to practice 
the Christian doctrine on the union of the divine and human natures 
in our Lord, by bringing into notice some of the principal facts, events, 
and circumstances of the four gospels, in which that great doctrine 
is assumed, and, so to speak, exhibited in action, Of the importance 
and interest of this subject it is not easy to speak too highly. As Mr. 
Ogilvie observes, it is by the union of those natures in our Lord that 
God’s attributes of justice and benevolence, which most nearly concern 
us, as subjects of his moral government, are made distinctly intelligible, 
and shewn to be exercised on principles in accordance with our appre- 
hensions and sentiments; while his attributes of power, knowledge, and 
purity, are so benignantly accommodated to our feelings as to encourage 
our reliance on them, and our hope of being benefited by them. In 
this view, the gospels have been too little thought of, much as they 
have been examined in every other. Again, such an examination of 
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them will instruct us to look rightly to our Lord as an exemplar—as 
one in whom the imitad/e attributes of God are displayed and brought 
down to our perceptions, by their union with the sinless but sym- 
pathizing nature of man. We learn, through him, what is that per- 
fection in which we are to become like our heavenly Father, and that 
his human virtues will not have their due influence on us till we behold 
them in their just relation to the Godhead. 

Such is an outline of the object proposed. It is only bare justice to 
say, that it is pursued in a manner perfectly worthy of it. The use 
made of our Lord's parables especially, and the sound and judicious 
view taken of their intention and of the proper way of interpreting 
them, shew how well qualified Mr. Ogilvie was and is to be placed in 
the teacher's chair. There is a calm wisdom, a Christian feeling, and 
a deep piety about these lectures, which recal the style of feeling and 
thinking in the best days of the early church, and widely distinguish 
the writer from the fashionable and sentimental religious authors of the 
present day. The book, it should be mentioned, is both meant and 
adapted for general use; while the notes are more especially directed 
to the scholar, and will lead the student, it may be confidently hoped, 
by a judicious selection of extracts, to feel a deep interest in studying 
the fathers. 





Esther of Engaddi: a Tragedy, translated from the Italian of “ Silvio 
Pellico.’ London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
Tus translation does great honour to the translator’s taste and powers 


of language, as the conception and feelings do to the author. The 
tragedy was written in the prisons of Venice. 





Tue third of Mr. Hatchard’s Masterpieces of English Literature con- 
tains “ Locke's Treatise on Education,’’ with a very respectable en- 
graving of Locke. Mr. St. John’s preface is of the same order as that 
to Milton—common kind of declamation about a priest-ridden rabble 
and the égnorance of monks and clergy in the middle ages, &c., &c. 
If Mr. St. John would read some of those clergy’s writings, he would 
perhaps find that he must write differently. ‘To mention two men, 
who lived all their lives in the world and in troublesome employments, 
Peter of Blois, and John of Salisbury, Mr. 8. would find that no one 
in the present day has a wider or more complete command of every 
Roman author’s prose and verse than Peter of Blois; and that John 
of Salisbury was perpetually engaged in reflecting on the Greek 
systems of philosophy, as he found them in Cicero. To do Mr. 8. 
justice, however, he has read “ Augustine’s Confessions,” and seems 
to have enjoyed it. He has some taste for literature. Why, instead 
of writing idle declamations, does he not study that curious and most 
unknown subject, the actual state and mode of education during the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries ? 


The Events of last month noticed a most interesting serenny 
at Colchester, the laying the first stone of a new church in the paris 
of St. Botolph’s, which has so long wanted it, and which must be 
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64 MISCELLANEA, 


known to so many antiquaries by the very interesting ruins of the 
early chureh which still exists. On that occasion, the Rev. J. Ander- 
son, of Brighton, preached a sermon, which is thus recommended to 
general notice. 

An excellent Ordination Sermon, preached at Oxford, by the Rev. 
F. Oakely, of Balliol, must not be passed without especial notice. 


The first vol. of Winkles’ English Cathedrals (Tilt, Fleet-street,) is 
finished. The supplement, which completes it, contains ground plans 
of the seven cathedrals described, a scale and measurements, with 
plans of the groinings. 

Farther examination of the beautiful volume published by Mr. 
Murray, Laborde’s Travels in Arabia Petrea, has fully confirmed the 
high sense expressed in the last number of its merits. Another 
volume, of great beauty and interest, Mr. Wordsworth’s Athens and 
Attica, has just been published by Mr. Murray. 


Mr. Churton’s excellent Reply to the Edinburgh Reviewer of the 
Oxford Malignants should be read by everybody. 





MISCELLANEA. 


me ee 


MILL HILL ACADEMY. 


Tuere is a most curious account of the annual exhibition at the dissenting 
Academy at Mill Hill. One part of it was a representation of a debate in 
Parliament ; the subject, the expulsion of the bishops from Parliament. This is 
to teach the ingenuous youth of the sectarian blood to be kind in their feelings 
and unprejudiced in their views! Then we have all read the thousand dia- 
tribes of the dissenters against plays. In consistency with them, we find that 
they exhibited a scene from Shakspeare, and then a scene from the new and 
over-be-praised tragedy of Jon, written by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, whom the 
“ Record” asserts to be a democrat and a unitarian. 

The Caffre Chief, who was the great lion at this great academy’s exhibition, 
must have been highly edified. : 


CHURCHES BUILT OR REBUILT. 


CuicKxvapve church, Wilts, wholly rebuilt. Rev. John Still, rector. 

New church at East Cowes, in the parish of Shiffingham, Isle of Wight. 
Hon. and Rev. F. P. Bouverie, rector. 

New church at Catchem’s Corner, Sedgley, Staffordshire. Rev. C. Girdle- 
stone. 

New church at Speen, or Speenhamland, Berks. 

New church at Warminster, Wilts. Rev. Wm. Dalby, vicar. 

Church wholly rebuilt at Holdenhurst, in the parish of Christchurch, Hants. 
Rev. Wm. Burrow, vicar. 

Church at Ipswich, built at the sole expense of the Rev. I. T. Nottidge, of 
St. Clement's, Ipswich. 

New church at Weymouth, by the Rev. G. Chamberlain. 

New church at Fleet, near Weymouth, by the Rev. — Gould, 
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ly ; and their incomes, as Corporations Sole, will be stated in 
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Note—None of the foregoing have separate estates, except the members of the Chapters of Durham and } 


a future Appendix. 


Note AN Members of Chapters on the New Foundation are Residentiarice«. 
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+ — Estimated Present Income—and estimated Furure Income according to the Propositions 
” of the Report—of each Member of all the principal Cuarrers, whose Members have separate 
Sestates, (except York, Lichfield, and the Welch Chapters, which are reserved for turther 
Wonsideration ;) with the Produce to the Fund, No. 11, arising from the proposed Abstraction of 
kh separate Estates, and from the proposed Reduction of the Chapter to a Dean and Four Canons. 


+—This Table is composed, with regard to the Corporate Revenues, from the seven years’ Returns made 
) on. 
a eal the separate Estates are taken from the Report of the “ Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission," 
ed upon the Returns for three years, ending with 1831, The Income described as ‘‘/ired"’ consists of the actual 
nnual Proceeds, in Rents, &c. The ‘‘ variad/e"’ is the average of the Gross Amount of Fines upon Renewals, 
ed during that period. No notice is taken of those separate Estates which are held by Canons, not in right of 
Residentiaryships. With respect to those which are so held, as they vary in Amount among Canons of the same 
er, the different Amounts have been thrown together in each Chapter; and from the Aggregate an average has 
struck among the Canons. 
culating the future Incomes of Deans and Canons on the Old Foundation, as the Report proposes to allot to 
an a double corporate Share in lieu of his separate Estates, the Corporate Divisible Fund (composed indifferently 
mends and Dividend) is divided into a number of portions, more by one than the present Number of Members of 
apter; and the Shares are then distributed, in the proportion of two to the Dean, one to each Canon, and as 
to the Fund as there are Canonries to be suppressed. 
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“8 Sam is the Average of Fines, for the three years ending 1831, and is in fact the third part of £825, received 
© renewal of a twenty-one years Lease in 1830, the only fine during those three years. Buta Return jnst made 
of Lincoln gives the Sum of £14,500, received in 1835, a8 a Fine on the renewal of two Leases for Lives. 
two Sums together make the average of Fines for the last seven years £2159, raising the Dean's present 
ated Income to £3835 ; and increasing the annual Sum carried to the Fund by £1914. 
‘absequent Return from the Dean of Chichester makes the annual Income of the Deanery from all Sources 
» ON AN average of the last sir years. t One annexed to the bishopric. 
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OF THE CHURCH COMMISSIONERS, ot 
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aa , nes : — ne 
Pat se No. 10.—List of Sinecure Recroriszs in each Diocese, distinguishing those 
~ ; : 
a a in Private from those in Public Patronage, with the Population and Value 
z= of each, and the Income of the Vicarages, &c. 
‘ ® ed . 
- (N.B. Those in italics are now vacant. ) 
j & : 
pena “7 | 
r a Popula- | Net In- | Net In- 
; a. | Drocess. Name of Rectory. tion of | come of | come of | Patron of Rectory. 
- Parish. | Rectory. | Vicarage. 
| | im Serene blak ti) ia ee 
_ z ee *St. AsarH | Cilcain or Kilken - 1189 | £401 | £217 | Bishop of St. Asaph 
i | Corwen - - - = 1950 | 373 390 ditto 
| : hn | Cwm - - - = - 442 218 | 253 | Ditto 
: j | Darowen- - - - 961 | 79 | 93 | Ditto 
: > | Eastyn or Hope - - 2747 | 520 | 214 | Ditto 
- 4 | Llanarmon yn yale - 1475 | 345 282 | Ditto 
a : 3 4 | Llanbrynmair - - 2040 | 65 330 | Ditto 
2 | Llandrillo- - - - 806 | 197 1G | Ditto 
: | | Llanfawr - - - - 1749 | 30] 1GO | Ditto 
; | Llangwm- - - - loll | = 148 154 | Ditto 
: i | Llansaintffraid yn 2 i 
= ‘ Ss . > 36: ot te OR ditt 
§ 4 Mechen jm ¢ 1365 ° treturn'd Is ] , 0 
- | Llansannan - - - 372) IS 376 | Ditto 
; | Whitfordt - - -| 3333] 739 359 | Litto 
ae 7 “ | 20,440 3566 5192 
bo 3 ae Barn and)| Backwell - - - - 1038 253 144) p 
:* | Private 
—. 7 Wetts ff! Bradon, South - - | 32 133 —/J| 
= Ms Gosebradon, not re- 
| =°am turned 
= 4 Kingston or Pitney, | 
Zila not returned 
a 4 Py) settled mails sine seemtesiabadint 
J a $ 
oo Sa " 1070 ONG 144 
a ¢ r; | 
e+. i (mee ee te eee oe 
ee | 
i <1 \Brisron- - | Witherston - - - | 16 O4 _ Private 
a: - 2? 2 
| —_ ee ST § rr 
| 2a | 
— | << si (CANTERBURY Buckland - - - - 14 167 - Private 
| Of; a Eynesford —-— 2 1277 150 | 410 Archbp. of Canterbury 
a 4 Hollingbourne - - O82 5dt | 342 ditto 
gt i Orgarswick - - - 8 39 Dean & C. of Canterbury 
‘be a Orpington - - - 1747 378 314 Archbp. of Canterbury | 
os aa Sevenoaks - - - 2574 629 306 Private 
Ae 3 Tarring, West - - 977 576 274 | Archbp. of Canterbury 
nef ; ~—'—— ——- 
a CU 7479 | 1653 | 1646 
a3 asnpaedatinanimiemnnt 
i 8 ; . , > ~ 
ae K HICHESTER Bourne, West - - 2031 | 870 280 = Private 
: 
i . 1 Chapter of 
Be 2elph Se oe ree ‘ . | f Dean ané ay 
| a3 | Fi Iph im 58 20 166 ) Chichester 
| +s Harting - - - - 1290 |notreturn’d 233 Private 
| 87 | Ldeasedidennen hated 
. | te | 3909 | 890 679 
o. 
5« ae 
| sta © There is aleo one in § ahoprich : 
EE vere is also one in St. Asaph ( Pennant) annexed to the Bishoprick, and one in Bangor 
- =o a ( Llandudno ) annexed to the Archdeaconry of Merioneth. These are not, therefore, included in 
cs tf the number of 70 stated in the meme 
*. ae * Offered to be surrendered conditionally, See last page of the Report. 
5 3 a + And fines on renewals ; but none received for twenty-cight years to 1832. 
: ct am » And fines on renewals. 
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APPENDIX (A.) TO SECOND REPORT 


Bromyard, Ist Por- 


2nd ditto 
| 3rd ditto 


Table, No. 10—continued. 


} 
Popula- | Netin. | Net In- | 











Diocese. | Name of Rectory. tion of | come of | come of | Patron of Rectory, 
Parish. | Rectory. Vicarage. 
Sr. Davin’s | Angle or Nangle - 458 | £158 £63 | Bishop of St. David's 
| Crickhowell - - - 1061 | 103 79) Private 
| | Cwmdu - - -}| 1103} 396 | 191 } 
, a (St. John’s College 
Florence, St.- - -| 350] 177 | 94 { ow oI aa 
Liandewi Velfrey - 671 130 197 | St. David's College 
| Liandyssul - - 2724 400 | 94 | Jesus College, Oxford 
| Llangeler - - - 1750 176 | 136 | St. David's College 
| | | Stackpole Elder -| 348] 290 | 63 : Private 
| | | 8465 | 1769 | 917 | 
1 SOS 1c SE A, Ee 
i Evy - - - | Elm with Emneth - 2405 | 1641 | 709 | Bishop of Ely 
: Gamlingay - - - 1256 | 256 | 188 | Merton College, Oxford 
/ . ‘ . Provost of King’s Col- 
Milton - - - - 377 390 95 | lege, Cambridge 
‘ Orwell - - - - 537 | 235 78 | Trinity Coll., Cambridge 
| 4575 , 2522 | 1070 
| 





| 
-- 92 50 | 479 | Baliol College, Oxford 
ee - “a ae 
Vl 1975 | 463 | 856} private 
“en ae 48 ait} 
2903 561 | 835 
re in arene cramer ee 
535 | 
wots aoe 472. | Bishop of Hereford 
J 7 | 


612 








| | 2938 | 2 

ty —_—_- 

a Lvcuviete ihe. 
ics and Co- Creswell - - - -/| 10 20 - | Private 
ie ventry J | | | 

imesh | | ta 
ee tal \Lincoun - | Gedney - - - - | 1491 | 783 | 667 | Crown 
Yd | | Ludford, Little - -| 194) 119 15 | Private 
Ri it 1685 902 682 

Ws a 


k | 

a i} ‘Lonpon- - | Baddow, Little - - H48 votretura’d 125 Not returned 

aoe Dengie, Bacon's 249 6 754 | Private 

1 Portion - - aan ; 

rie 4 | Fulham, All Saints - 7317 40 1135 | Bishop of London 
da | Guestingthorpe -  - Sol 454 150 | Private 
Wipeaee | dy. | Littlebury - --. 875 24 205 Bishop of Ely 
ptean ia Tey, Great - - - 682 590 215) p,; 

bree?) \ 4, ~ AP J pe <'’ t Private 

aot Wimbish - - - 921 435 190 j 
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Table, No. 10—continued. 


Popula. | Net In- | Net In- 
Name of Rectory. tion of | comeof | come of Patron of Rectory. 
Parish. | Rectory. eeere 


| 
' 





ee eee 


Norjwion - | Bawsey - - - - 39 | £55 

39 
| 188 — | Crown 
48 | 704 | £478 — Private 
Rinaoand, ‘Little | 10 | 49 |No Vicar, Private 


me a | 








_ Private 


Carlton, St. Peter's 150 
— East, = t} 4 


| 4364 | 1085 | 478 


sen meen weneed 








Satissury~ | Abingdon, St. Ni- . | 
— Dee } 566 30 — | Crown 
Ashbury - - - - 786 | 567 375 | Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Wroughton, not re- 
turned 
ae oe” “a 





1352 | 597 375 


Wincuester | Leckford, not re- 
turned 

Overton - - - - | 2190 | 50 320 | Bishop of Winchester 

| Sherborne, St. John’s | 702 | 352 139 | Private 








| 
} 
} 
| 








2392 | 402 459 


Yorx - - | Folkton, Rectory & 
Vicarage - - 

| Headon - - 

Kirby in Cle veland - - | 


| . 
| Private 


| Archbishop of York 





Summary of the foregoing Tasxe of Sinrcure Recrorses. 


In the Patronage of Number. | Population. | Value. 


a — —~ 


28,351 | 9075 





| 
| CotieGes and Private INDIVIDUALS.........cc000ceeeees 33 





The Crown or Eccirstasticat Corporations, ? | ‘ R =e 
(S00 TRF BT, acts lecscctnaciddsececscncietnncses § | = 45,168 —_ 
; EE Oe | | 


Se a qmmens~0 
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APPENDIX (A.) TO SECOND REPORT, ETC. 




























of the Estimatep Amount of the Funpb, from each 


source respectively. 


No. 11.—SumMMARY 


CaTHEDRAL anpd CoLLeGiatTe CuuRcHeEs. 


1. Churches, the Members of which have separate Estates. | | | 
Table, No. 8. 


~~ Incomes of the suppressed Canonries beyond mi £34,933 
‘umber of Four in each Chapter .......ccccccseseeeeeeee J | 
| 


Separate Estates of all the Deans and Residentiaries ....... - Re 
And probable Excess at Lincoln. (See Note to Table, } 1,91 ‘| 


eee gebdebeee socsdece sinbreghsecesees osdespeneid sone 
_—-- £58,295 





| 
} 


Separate Estates of the Residentiaries at York, assuming 


Sein 


that in accordance with the Report, p. 10, the Dean's 4,455 | 


separate Estate (about 1800/. per annum) is added to 


| 
; 
the Corporate Property ....... .... Gebeneoascabevebencepdads *s 


Separate Estates of the Dean and Residentiaries at Lich- = 
field, one-third; the other two-thirds being added on 1,652 | | 
the same principle as the Corporate Property............ | 6.107 | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Separate Estates of all Non-residentiary Prebends, &c., ) | | 28,287 
except those annexed to Bishopricks  ..........+0+00 —s ee 
| —____| £92,687 
2. Churches, the Members of which have no separate Es- 
tates.— Table, No. 9. 


~ % a 
GL aN ed on 


— Incomes of the suppressed Canonries beyond we .. | 92,670 
yur in each Chapter ...... eececssbsecccees senctoeseusccecce | 





oo ait atid eg 
acne the 


re , 4 
| er ee ee ane ee ee ee 8 
| | romainpitiel ; 
| Total Produce to the Fund............... SBP ten al 134,251 | é 
= 

N.B. A slight variation may occur in the first item, from the circumstance that, on the i 
seven years’ average, the incomes at Durham, of the Dean and Residentiaries, appear to be a : 
little over-estimated. : ey 
CHAPEL AT GRANTHAM. S| 

June 1st, 1836. 4 

a 

Sir,—I have just read in the British Magazine, published this day, a letter, a 
signed “A Churchman,” enumerating the “ founders and builders of churches.” 3 


ie : I beg to inform you, that the chapel built and endowed at Grantham by the 
te Bs Rev. P. Tempest, and included in the above-mentioned list, is a place of wor- 
ship belonging nof to the church of England, but to that of Rome. 

The sum expended in the erection of this handsome building, and in the 

purchase of a residence for the priest and an extensive burial-ground, could not 
be less, I think, than 6000/. Of the amount of the endowment I am ignorant, 
: though, I believe, it was not altogether supplied by Mr. Tempest. 
“al The parish of Grantham contains nearly 8000 souls. There is only one 
F church, and from the monopoly of pews by the older inhabitants, and the small 
number of free sittings, this church is by no means sufficient for the wants of 
so large a population. Another,church or chapel-of-ease is much needed, but 
there seems little prospect, at present, of such building being erected. Can we 
not find, in this town or neighbourhood, an individual of our communion who 
will devote for this purpose asum equal to that given by Mr. Tempest? 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., AN INHABITANT OF GRANTHAM. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 





ENGLISH TITHE BILL. 


Ir will be remembered, that the opinion given in this Magazine as to 
the English Tithe Bill was favourable as to its details, (not as to the 
principle of that or any other bill which sacrificed the ancient and 
rightful tenure, ) but only on the Sup} vosition, that a was carried as it 
then stood, and was fairly carried into effect. Now, it is not to be so 
carried; but, on the other hand, a new clause has been substituted 
for that which was the main clause of the Bill, the clause of limits. 
The Bill is now to allintents and purposes a new Bill. The following 
statement respecting it is submitted to those interested in the matter:— 

By the clause of limits, what was proposed was this :—A real valua- 
tion of the tithes might be made; not a surveyor’s valuation, but a 
bond fide valuation. If the tithe received on the ave rage of the last 
seven years amounted to more than seventy-five per cent. of this 
valuation, it was to be reduced to seve nty-five ; if it was not above 
seventy-five nor below sixty, it was to be left unaltered; if it was 
below sixty, it was to be raised to sixty, 

Now, by the new clause, the Commissioners may, in fact, augment 
or lower any tithe whatever ; and the only limit is, that they may not 
augment nor lower more than twenty per cent. of the tithe RECEIVED. 
If the tithes of a parish have only been thirty per cent. of the real 
value, there is nothing to hinder the Commissioners from lowering 
them still more ; nay, by one fifth, or twenty per cent, of the value received. 
And then, be it remembered, that the tithes so settled are by compulsion 
fixed as the permanent rate of tithes. Is it, then, too much to say, 
that the fortunes of the clergy of England are handed over to three 
commissioners? But how are they to ‘be appointed ? Two of them 
by the Crown, and removable at pleasure, Of course, if the matter 
were left wholly to them, every great landowner who wishes his tithes 
reduced could bring all the force of political and electioneering in- 
fluence to work, through the government, on two commissioners, re- 
movable by that government at pleasure. 

But there is this one restriction, that they are to draw up regula- 
tions, and submit them to Parliament before May Ist, 1837, by which 
they are to shew how they propose to settle w hat cases shall be 
lowered, and what augmented, and according to what proportion. 
What is said by the friends of the Bill is, that it is the understanding 
in the House of Commons, that the Commissioners are to take mea- 
sures for ascertaining the rea/ value; and if the average of the last 
seven years has represented this fairly, to leave it unaltered,—but if 
not, to lower or raise it as justice requires. And, at this moment, as 
the ‘landowners think they have gained a great victory over the clergy, 
they may perhaps intend this small piece of justice. But how will 
it be in a week or fortnight? Will they not be anxious, as they 
now are, to lower tithes everywhere ? and will they not bring all the 
weight of their influence to induce Government to see that the com- 


Vou, X.—July, 1836. . 
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missioners’ regulations shall be so framed as to adinit of almost as 
much discretion in every case as if there were no regulations at all * 
Is there in the minds of any reasonable men the slightest doubt, that 
the object will be to make the ‘Commissioners’ power of augmentation a 
dead letter, and so to manage the regulations that the tithes may be 
lowered in almost every case? It will be said, that this is extreme 
language; and that the case alluded to, that of thirty per cent., is an 
extreme case. ‘There is much reason to believe that it is nearly true 
of the whole of Devonshire and Cornwall, where the tithe is about one- 
seventh of the (nominal) rent,—-i. e., two shillings and sixpence, or 
three shillings in the pound on the rent, and in very many individual 
cases also. And if it is said, that it is extreme language to say that 
there will be any wish to lower this, let us refer to the meetings of the 
Central Agricultural Association, where, in presence of the most re- 
spectable noblemen and gentlemen, conservative as well as radical, it 
= been asserted, (and also by Mr. Preston, one of their great oracles, 

1 his Letters,) that the clergy have not commonly claimed much 
more than one-third of their full value, and ought not to do so. Again, 
if it is said that this is extreme language, let one fact be remembered, 
and one question answered, First, for the fact.—The outery in De- 
vonshire has been louder than perhaps anywhere else. Now for the 
question.—Does any one doubt that the Devonshire landowners will 
try all they can to get their tithes dowered, and will not quietly submit 
to see them raised, even by the trifle which the Bill will allow ? 

But it may readily be admitted, and is re adily admitted, that if the 
Devonshire and Cornwall clergy have chosen to take so small a por- 
tion of their tithe, it would not be desirable, if a fair bill could be 
framed without doing so, to doud/e their tithes at once, by compulsion. 
But, even in that case, it is still less fair and just to fix it for ever, 
by compulsion, at very little above what they have received ; and, be- 
cause they have been too easy so long, to make their successors lose 
two-thirds of their income for ever. It is less fair and just, because they 
have as full a right not to double only, but perhaps to treble their present 
receipts, In many Cases, as any other clergy, and the Devonshire and 
Cornwall owners have no more right to absorb the tithes than any 
other landowners. But, putting them and their case out of the ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, in a very large portion of the coun- 
try, the clergy are receiving from thirty to fifty per cent. of their real 
tithes, and not very much more. Suppose a ‘clergy man to have re- 
ceived forts per cent, and suppose the commissioners rules to be ust, 

and to do all they can ; they can give him only twenty per cent. on his 
forty per cent. mated eight per cent. of the re -al value. And then, by 
compulsion, his tithe i is fixed at forty-eight per cent., or less than half, 
for ever. Suppose he has received forty-five per cent.: it can be 
made up to fifty-iour—-i, e., just above half the real value, sol no more 
can be done. Look, again, at the other extreme, ‘There may be a 
few cases where the clergyman has got something approaching to his 
real value. Sup pose he hi as jus st got seventy-five per cent.: the bill, 
as it stood, left him in possession ; now, it allows the Commissioners 
to take away twenty per cent., or to lower him to sixty per cent., of 
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CHURCH MATTSBRS. 75 


his real value! Will there be onc single case, at all events, where the 
clergyman has got anything near to his real value, where this opera 
tion will not be ‘performed | ? If he has eighty per cent., the clause, as 
it was, reduced him to seventy-five per ce nt. ; - now he is reduced to 
sixty-four. 

It must be added, in fairness, that a clause has been introduced, 
enabling the Commissioners, in special cases, where tithes have been 
left shamefully low, to augment them by more than 20 per cent. But 
an enabling power, to be exercised in favour of clergy against great 
landed owners, is not of any great value. 

Such is the Bill. The writer can say nothing whatever for it now. 
He is only bound to add, that those of its friends who are also friends 
4 the cle rgy, say that their reason for wishing it well now is, their 

ear that there will be a worse bill hereafter. This is added in justic e, 
ad it may be very true; but that does not affect the writer's own 
opinion or feeling. He objects to the enormous power given to the 
Commissioners ; and to the ¢erms of the Bill, almost equally. 

One word must be said in justice to the Government. In this 
case there is no fair ground of complaint against them, They 
brought in a bill which was less unfair than any previous one, and 
tried to carry it. On the main clause, many of their own members 
voted against them, and they had a majority of eight only. It was 
clear, then, that at the third reading, if uny ten or twenty conserva- 
tives liked to walk down and vote against the Bill, a great ministerial 
measure was defeated. No minister can be expecte “1 to expose 
himself to that. Consequently, in order to gain a majority, and 
not from any other motive, concession was made which would secure 
the support of the whig and radical country gentlemen. It is not, 
therefore, to be concealed that the clergy owe this evil to the conser- 

vative party, and ¢o them only. Had they done as Sir Robert Inglis and 
a very few others did,—i. e. sup porte ‘d the principal clause,—the Bill 
wi ould have been passed as t# was. ‘This is not said in bitterness, but 
in justice. The duty to sup port those who will preserve anything 
remains the same, although they will not support us. And ministers 
of the Gospel both will and ought to be the last who will allow any 
private or professional injury to influence their conduct towards 
those who have done them wrong. But it is of no use to blind our- 
selres to Jacts, or to hope lor sup port where we have found, and shall 
tind, none. 


RATING OF TITHES.—MOST IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


Tue clergy are strongly recommended to be alive to a bill which has 
passed the Commons. It is Mr. Poulett Scrope's Bill on Rating Pro- 
perty to the Poor’s Rate. ‘There is no space to explain the full evil ; 
but, in short, it will set aside the old law of the country respecting 
the rating of tithes, which was so clearly laid down in the case of 
Rex. v. Jodrell. ‘The old law was, in fact, that all persons should be 
rated fairly according to their ability. If land is rated at its full rent, but 
no notice taken of the farmer's profit, and tithes are rated at their full 
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amount, the land and tithes ure not rated alike. Now, the effect of 
Mr. Scrope’s bill is to make this be done, and by a side wind. The 
consequence will be, that, in addition to the robbery effected in the 
Tithe Bill, the tithe-owners will be robbed to the extent of perhaps 
200,000/, a-year more. 

The lawyers on Mr. Scrope’s side affect to say that the law, as Jaid 
down in the case of Rex. v. Jodrell, was overturned in the case of 
Rex v. Adams, But this is not so; nay, the law, as laid down in Mr. 
Jodrell’s case, is confirmed by this new case. 


There is an Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill brought into the House of 
Lords, of which no copy has reached the office. But it is understood 
that the object is to have all cases of criminous clerks tried by a. jury 
of nine clergy, six of whom must be agreed, 

The newspapers say that the Church Commissioners have just 


signed a fourth Report. 





The storm of bills affecting the church is such, that no mortal 
powers can discuss them. The Marriage and Registration Bills, in- 
deed, have been discussed for two or three years, and nothing is left 
to be said. The Tithes and Pluralities Bills are discussed, either by 
correspondents, or in Church matters. 

For Ireland, the only thing to be wished is, that nothing may be 
done. The law is doing much for the Irish clergy. Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. Shiel are under its operation just now. 


IKISH TITHE BILL. 


Tue Editor has received the following communication from a corres- 
pondent ; the facts are so valuable that, without pledging himself to 
all the opinions, he wishes to lay it before his readers :— 


“Your Committee, after a diligent search, have not discovered any precedent of a bill 
of a character similar to that which the house has referred to them.” 


(Report of Select Committee to examine Precedents, §c., on the Irish Church 

Temporalities Bill of 1833. Parliamentary Papers. 1833. Vol. XII, p. 135.) 

Tue history of tithes in Ireland is, perhaps, the most impressive commentary 

on the evils of concession that has ever been exhibited to mankind. In 1728, 

Primate Boulter stated that, generally speaking, the clergy did not receive more 
than two-thirds of the tithe.* 

In 1736, the resolutions of the Irish House of Commons exempted the entire 
pasture land of the kingdom, (the tithe of which would be 450,0001. a year,t) 
throwing the whole burden on the poor, and reducing multitudes of parishes 
to such destitution, that unions of five, six, or seven parishes produced an in- 
come of scarcely one hundred pounds a year.{ Of course, the difficulty of 
collecting this reduced income was, from many causes, extremely great ; so 
that, notwithstanding the increase of agriculture, in 1832, Archdeacon Stop- 
ford calculated that the composition for tithe was not more than one-fifth of 
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Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. 235. 
Archdeacon Stopford’s Evidence, Lords’ Report, 1832. 
Boulter’s Letters, vol. ii. 183. 
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the real value of the tithe.* The clergy of Kilmore, m their recent petition, 
estimate it at one-sixth, a sixtieth instead of the tenth to which the land was 
legally subject. 

By referring to the excellent letter of an Irish clergyman, published in the 
number of the British Magazine for March, 1835, it will be fownd, that by 
the different enactments of the imperial Parliament at present in force, the 
income of the clergy of Ireland has been already reduced nearly one half. 
The state of the clerical income, under the provisions of Lord Morpeth’s bill, 
will be seen from the subjoined table. An incumbent, who has been appointed 
since 1833, is liable to the tax payable by the 3 & 4 W. IV., c. 37, to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners on all benefices exceeding 300/. per annum. 
Supposing his benefice to be worth 1000/. composition rent, Lord Morpeth’s 
bill proposes to reduce this, by a tax of 32/. 10s. per cent. to 6751. Out of 
this he must pay at least one curate 75/. a year: this leaves 600/. a year, and 
on this he pays tax to the ecclesiastical commissioners 74 per cent., leaving 
his net income 555/. a year, or little more than one half. This reduction is 
rather more than three per cent. greater than that contemplated by Sir Henry 
Harding’s bill, the provisions of which would have made 1000/. of composition 
rent worth about 586/. 10s. Although, therefore, this bill retains the essen- 
tial spirit of its predecessors in diminishing the income of the clergyman, yet 
it is not in this point its distinctive mischief and iniquity are to be found. 
On the contrary, it seems but one more proof of that unanimity with which 
too many of the proprietary of Ireland are determined, in order to relieve 
themselves from a burden of ninepence farthing an acre, to reduce their clergy 
to poverty and contempt. Under a conservative administration or a destruc- 
tive, at least one half of the already reduced income of the clergy must be 
sacrificed to save the remainder. In the former case, the sacrifice is made by 
their friends; in the latter, it is extorted by their enemies; in both cases, it 
is the real landowners of Ireland who are to receive the spoils of the church. 
The conservatives offered them twenty-five per cent. ; the whigs offer thirty. 
Perhaps this may satisfy them, until Mr. O’Connell has concocted another bill 
to sweep the poor remainder into the abyss of protestant cupidity, and to ex- 
tinguish, in the ashes of its victims, the persecution which this church has 
carried on against its pastors for upwards of a hundred years. The caleu- 
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* Lords’ Reports, 1832. On the same occasion, Archdeacon Stopford ably and 
clearly proved the evil and foolishness of making concessions and relinquishing rights, 
by his statements with regard to the tithe of potatoes and hay. It is worth while to 
quote his words, part of the facts of which he seems to take from Bishop Wood- 
ward's pamphlet :— 

** Hay and flax are exempt in some counties by a pretended modus. I think it 
will be necessary to give your lordships an account of the origin of that modus, as, 
affording a sample of the way in which the clergy have by degrees lost their property, 
and the facility with which they have given up their rights. It commenced in the 
parish of Donogh, which adjoins Lord Caledon’s estate, I think about the year 1746, 
Some of the parishioners claimed exemption for hay: it was tried by record, at the 
assizes of Monaghan, before a jury. ‘The clergyman produced a Mr. Anketell, 
member for the county, who had a large property in the parish, and a Mr. Maxwell, 
both of whom had a great deal of hay in the parish; he produced also a man who 
had been in the management of the tithe for forty years: those three witnesses all 
swore that the tithe of hay had constantly been paid, and they were unprejudiced 
witnesses, at least for the payment. On the other hand, there were produeed some 
men who were mere vagrants, who had no land whatever in the parish ; those men 
swore, on the other side, that it was a modus and eustom for every farmer to pay 
sixpence for hay and sixpence for flax, no matter what the quantity was. The jury 
[ protestant gentry, be it observed] returned a verdict for the modus. The Chief 
Justice, Singleton, [the Archdeacon should have said Chief Baron, (of the Ex- 
chequer,) who was actually insulted on the bench by the gentry, on aceount of his 
firmness in the agistment causes,] expressed his surprise at the verdict, and refused 
to return it to the court above. It was subsequently tried by another judge, anda 
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lations here given take the composition as its basis. It is this income, which 
has been already, in some instances thirteen years, in more than two-thirds of 
the parishes of Ireland twelve years, compounded for, that is now to be re- 
duced nearly one half. But that composition, whether voluntary or compul- 
sory, had already cut down the value of clerical income more than twenty 
per cent.; so that it is a reduction of at least seventy per cent. which is to be 
consummated by Lord Morpeth’s bill; and even the thirty per cent. which 
~ remains to the incumbents from their original income is to be subjected to all 
the fluctuations to which the composition rent would have been liable. This 
may be what is now called wisdom, and justice too; but I fear the hour will 
come, and that at no distant day, when England will rue the infatuation, 
which suffered the breakers of law in Ireland to become the makers of law for 
Ireland and for England too. I fear it will vet be proved, that the seeds of 
unborn and unimagined calamities to the empire were sown when a British 
minister came down to the Irish House of Commons to purchase the Act of 
Union with the Act of Agistment, and bribe, with the plunder of the church, 
perhaps the most corrupt body of men that ever existed. Had England first 
interposed her authority to set aside the flagitious vote of the Irish Commons 
of 1736, had she first asserted the rights of the injured clergyman, and pro- 
tected him from the cowardly rapacity of the aristocracy, she might have 
compacted this most desirable union, with the blessing of the Almighty, in- 
stead of madly binding herself to the contagious association of all that was 
irreligious, and foolish, and degrading, and thus plunging into a depth, where 
each, unable to extricate itself from the drowning tenacity of the other, is 
sinking, it may be, never to rise again. 

But with whatever leniency this bill may appear to approach the spoliation 
of the most helpless body in the community, it soon displays its real spirit 
and origin by the facilities and encouragements it gives for inroads on its 
property. In the first place, the clergy are to be terrified into acquiescence 
by the omission of the clause in the bill of last year which provided for the 
payment of the arrears of 1834 ; an ominous omission, clearly intimating the 
intention of government with regard to all arrears in future, if the clergy shall 
offer any successful opposition to the present bill. At the same time, no suit 


return was made. Now, if the clergyman had followed the case up to the court 
above, every lawyer knows that he could have set aside the modus with the greatest 
facility, because it is an illegal modus. A modus is supposed to have its origin in a 
composition between the inhabitants, the clergyman, the patron, and the bishop, and 
to have been made by a deed under their hands. Many moduses do arise that have 
not that origin, but yet they must be of such a nature that they can be supposed to 
have had that origin. ‘Therefore a modus for allowing the same sum for a particular 
tithe upon one acre and a hundred acres is always considered in the courts to be bad, 
and always set aside. If, therefore, the clergyman had followed up this proceeding, he 
would have set it aside immediately ; but, instead of that, he not only gave way, and 
allowed the modus for hay, but he allowed it also for flax, which had never been 
claimed, but merely been stated by these vagrant witnesses. From that time, it not 
only prevailed in that parish, but exte nded over the whole county of Monaghan, and over 
the whole county of Cavan, and, I believe, part of Leitrim ; and though at any time since 
that the clergy could, with the greatest facility, have set aside this modus, they have 
acquiesced in it, and never, that I have heard of, made the least attempt to set it aside.” 

Mr. O'Connell is very fond of talking of taking the tenth potato from the poor 
man. It may be as well to observe— 1. That no clergyman would charge a poor 
man tithe on an English acre of potatoes, and that the hardest tithe farmer would 
not charge tithe on half that quantity. ‘2. That potatoes are (merely by the forbear- 
ance of the clergy) exempt in all Connaught; in all Ulster, except part of Donegal 
and Londonderry - in the whole counties of Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, 
and Dublin; in the most of Wicklow and the King’s County ; and in part of the 
Queen's County ; and, in a word, that the exemption of tithe of potatoes amounts to one- 
sixth of the whole predial tithe of Ireland.—See Archdeacon Stopford's Evidence before 
the Lords, 1832. 
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already commenced in the exchequer or elsewhere for the recovery of tithes is 
interrupted ; so that the persons who are to be defrauded of their arrears, are 
precisely those whose forbearance and lenity have prevented them from 
bringing their parishioners into a court of justice, and punishing them with 
the costs of an appeal to the exchequer. Could such undisguised injustice 
have been proposed to parliament ten years ago? ‘The bonus of five per cent. 
which last year’s bill proposed to give to existing incumbents, in order to 
render the deduction of thirty per cent. less oppressive, is no longer offered, 

the obstinacy of the clergy, and their success in the Court of E xchequer, having 
cancelled all claim on the ge nerosity of their oppressors. But, above all, there 
is to be a re-opening of all existing compositions, in any case where the affi- 
davit of a single individual, or the malice of, it may be, a single tithe-payer, 
shall make out a case of oversight or omission, after a lapse of twelve or 
thirteen years. ‘To guard against vexatious appeals, the bill of last year de- 

clared it unlawful to re-open any composition which had already been ap- 
pealed against, and revised and settled by the privy council. Even this 
restriction is now to be removed, and the incumbents are to be plunged once 
more into the sea of litigation, where the remnant of their property is to be 
further curtailed, at the discretion of assistant barristers, from whose decision 
there is to be no appeal. In a vast number of instances this must be ruinous 
to the clergyman. ‘The inquiry is to be, not what his tithes are worth, but 
what was actually paid, or, rather, not violently withheld, during the seven 
years previous to 1821. In multitudes of cases it will be obviously impossible 
to detend his composition, or to collect, after such a lapse of time, the testi- 
mony and proofs on which it was grounded. Documents are lost or de- 
stroved; witnesses dispersed, emigrated, dead; the composition made pre- 
vious to his incumbency, and no traces of the mode on which his predecessor 
had justified its value. One incumbent has said, (and he is the representative 
of a numerous class,) ‘‘so far from being able to prove my benefice to be 
worth a thousand pounds, I could not prove it to be worth a thousand pence.” 

It is hard to tell how much this re-opening of the compositions will reduce 
the property of the clergy, or, rather, how little it will leave to them. But 
this is not all; in addition to being robbed, the ‘y must bear part at least of 
the expenses of the robbery, it being entirely at the discretion of the revising 
barristers in what proportion the costs and expenses of revision are to be laid 
on the tithe-owner or the tithe-payer. There is this one exception—that, if 
the tithe-payers fail of reducing the composition by one-seventh, (a very rare 
and improbable case, | fear,) they are to bear the entire of the expense ; 
whereas, if the tithe-owner appeal, and fail of raising the composition one- 

seventh, even by a single shilling, (a case as likely as the former is impro- 
bable,) he must suffer the charge of the whole revision. If he succeed, he may 
still be subjected to the whole expenses ; if he fail, he must; so that I doubt 
if any tithe-owner will run the risk of an appeal, where defeat must fall with 
its consequences on an individual ; where he must expect, at best, a vexatious 
and protracted resistance ; and where his victory may be followed by his 
murder, Whereas, the temptation to the tithe-payers, a race litigious by 
nature and habit, is scarcely likely to be resisted; if they succeed, they at 
once punish the clergyman and diminish their own charges; if they fail, the 
costs, which their clergyman is not likely to increase by much opposition, will 
fall with comparative lightness, when divided among the whole of the appel- 
lants. 

To what amount these expenses may be swelled it is impossible to con- 
ceive. There must be at least three revising barristers to each composition ; 
for new sources of crown patronage must be opened, and of every spoliation 
of the clergy the lawyers must have an abundant share. Each of these bar- 
risters are to receive five guineas aday. The Lord Lieutenant may appoint 
as many as he please; but suppose no more than three appointed, their 
charge for thirty days will be 472/. 10s., to say nothing of the expense of wit- 
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nesses or of costs, both of which may be raised to any amount, at the dis- 
cretion of this irresponsible tribunal. What clergyman would run the hazard 
of such a ruinous expenditure, either as plaintiff or defendant! Principle 
might urge an incumbent possessed of private fortune to defend the rights and 
sn pri in which he has but a life interest ; but, in the circumstances of the 

rish clergy, what chance will the parson’s poverty have against the stock 
purse of his parishioners, or his rights before a tribunal composed, in all pro- 
bability, of the nominees of Mr. O’Connell,—of the very individuals, perhaps, 
who have instructed his debtors to cheat and defraud him—men who have 
earned their paltry elevation by encouraging and abetting the very agitation 
and passive resistance, which have brought him and his to beggary—men who 
detest him, solely because his functionary existence is a part of that fixed 
order of things which straitens and impedes their unprincipled ambition, even 
if the truth he inculcates, and the atmosphere of light that dwells around his 
ministrations, were not for ever making inroads into that fog and mist of igno- 
rance and confusion in which they hope to carry on unnoticed their traitorous 
designs against the liberties of their country ? 

Although | am persuaded that what is immoral can never be expedient— 
although | am convinced, with an illustrious Irishman, ‘‘ that it is in the 
principle of injustice that the danger lies, and not in the description of persons 
on whom it is first exercised’’—yet am I no less assured, that these are not 
times when we are to descend from the high ground of rebuke and repro- 
bation to solicit the selfishness of the politician, or to humour the wretched 
spirit of temporizing expediency, which is rapidly obliterating all sense of 
national honour and justice, confounding all moral distinctions, and measuring 
all actions and projects, not by their innocence or guilt, but by some sordid 
consideration of the temporary inconvenience or difficulty which they may 
avert or delay. Would to God that those whose office and calling it was to 
rebuke vice under every form, without respect of persons, had not been too 


long silent, restrained, in some cases, by a false notion of professional deli-° 


cacy, in some by the fear of man, or at most appealing to low and worldly 
motives, in a matter where the souls of men were hazarded, where the per- 
petuity of Christianity in these countries, and probably the whole destiny of 
Christendom, is involved. Low views, low grounds and arguments, are but 
too apt to lower the mind and blunt the moral sense, both of him who adopts 
them and of those to whom they are addressed. Fallacious, indeed, is the 
expectation that a sacrifice made to expediency will ever be a final sacrifice. 
It is the opening of a floodgate that human hands are seldom able to close, 
even if the same moral power, the confidence of principle, and the claims of 
unimpaired and unsurrendered rights, which they once possessed, could ever 
be recovered. Most emphatic, indeed, is the lesson to be derived from the 
conduct of the Irish prelates in 1736, and subsequently at the period of the 
union of England and Ireland in 1800. When the Irish House of Commons, 
in 1736, led on chiefly by persons in the actual employment of government, 
passed the celebrated resolutions against the tithe of agistment, which have 
ever since been the cause of all the distresses of the-clergy, and the main 
source of the ignorance, confusion, and insubordination of the peasantry, it 
was the plain duty of the bishops, possessed ‘as they were of vast influence 
with government, to have used that influence in defending the rights and pro- 
perty of the inferior clergy ; but a spirit of compromising and timid expe- 
diency directed their counsels, and dictated their advice to the injured clergy. 
No one now can doubt the benevolence of Primate Boulter, in whom the 
government of Ireland was then virtually placed; but the English connexion, 
the support of the English interest in Ireland, was the object of all his policy ; 
and to keep the friends of that connexion in humour, under a vain hope that 
patience might satisfy, if not conciliate, he was contented to allow the clergy 
to be robbed, justice to be insulted, and that precedent to be set which has 
been ever since acted on, and which, in all human probability, will continue 
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to be acted on, until the last vestige of the reformed religion is obliterated. 
When Lord Castlereagh brought in the Act of Union, he offered (inter alia) to 
make the violence of the Irish Commons of 1736 the law of the empire, and 
the permanent compensation to the aristocracy of Ireland. Had the then 
Irish bishops resisted the iniquitous Act of Agistment,—had they, instead of 
satisfying themselves with a feeble protest, ‘‘ under a perfect conviction that this 
measure would not be made a precedent at any future time,’’—positively refused to 
consent to the Act of Union, unless the rights of the clergy were restored to 
their original security,—in other words, had they manfully refused to connive 
at what they knew. to be robbery and sacrilege, they might have failed.—I do 
not believe they would; but, at all events, they would not have sanctioned 
legislative rapacity, or stamped the very Act of Union with a premium to 
agitation, to encroachment, to resistance of the law. The maxim of the old 
Whigs has ever been that which ruined the Jews,—if we do not this or the 
other, the Romans will come and take our place and nation; and with this 
wretched fear, ‘‘ where no fear was,” they have ruined their country, they 
have ruined the church; they have brought in the Romans, indeed, and raised 
them from a contemptible band, without strength, or resources, or hopes,* to 
become the spring which moves the whole machinery of British government. 
I do declare that, from whatever quarter, or with whatever sanction, this 
system of concession is recommended, my conviction is that it will work our 
ruin, that it will fritter away all our institutions, that it will undermine our 
liberties, (for what liberty can there be, if law and right are for ever to be 
clipped and fashioned to the admeasurement of ambition, and avarice, and 
lawless faction ?) and that, in a word, the clergy of these countries need never 
expect the goodness of God to interpose in behalf of the reformed religion, and 
bring this people back to principle and reason, unless they lift up their voices 
as the messengers and ministers of truth, against the falsehood, the covetous- 
ness, the wickedness, and the infidelity, by which, however unconsciously, the 
councillors of this people are shaping their legislation. 

What security can there be for the property of any description of persons, 
when such measures as the present are seriously entertained? ‘The very pro- 
position, the very mooting of such measures endangers the liberty of all 
classes, for the next in the order of helplessness will be the next victim to be 
sacrificed. Men become inured and callous to injustice; proposals that would 
once have shocked them, pass without notice, not to say without reprobation, 
merely because they are inferior, in numerical effect, though not in injustice, 
to the great measure to which they are appended. 

There are at least three remarkable instances of this kind in the present bill. 
By the seventh clause, all existing leases of tithe, which had not yet been sub- 
ject to composition, are at once to determine, and the rent charge of seven- 
tenths of the composition value is made payable to the lessors in future. Now 
it is well known that tithes have been generally leased out at mere nominal 
rents, and that the chief value is in the renewal fines. For instance, a tithe 
lease at twenty pounds a year was renewed, four or five years ago, at 1600/., 
and a larger fine would have been given, had the lessors waited a little longer. 
Since tithe agitation, however, has become so prosperous, tenants have gene- 
rally refused to renew their leases, and have subjected the proprietors to the 
utmost perplexity and distress. ‘These nominal leases, which are, in great 
numbers, within a short period of expiring, are now to determine, and no pro- 
vision whatever is made to compel the lessees to pay up their renewal fines. 
rhis is another donation to protestant landlords, who, in a vast many cases, are 
leaseholders of the appropriate tithes of the parishes on their estates, and have 
been in the habit of collecting their rents and tithes (and not such nominal 
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tithes as the ——- have been receiving) together, without an additional shil- 
ling of expense. In one instance, within my own knowledge, the landlord, a 
gentleman of large property, possessed of the fee of the entire parish, refused, 
in so many words, to pay five shillings renewal for his expiring lease of the 
tithes,—no doubt calculating on the present measure, which is to make him a 
present of the fines altogether. But who has noticed this clause? 

The second instance of injustice of this kind is the seventy-seventh clause, 
which consigns the property of choral corporations to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners. The falsehood of the allegations in the preamble of this clause 
was fully exposed in a pamphlet published last vear.* The clause is transcribed, 
totidem verbis, from the bill of last session, and yet, neither then, nor now, has 
one single member of the House of Commons inquired into the truth of its 
statements. Lord Morpeth coolly,talks of the addition this clause will make to 
the funds of the commissioners. And yet Lord Morpeth would be thought a 
religious man, and is complimented on his piety. But even conservatives have 
no idea of maintaining protestantism in Ireiand, except on something equiva- 
lent to the presbyterian model. They see little occasion for a learned clergy : 
none at all for cathedrals. They think that these are relics of popery. Atal! 
events, in the settlement of a great question, who could take into account the 
cruelty or injustice done to a few scores of minor canons and vicars choral, or 
pause in the career of conciliation to ascertain the truth or falsehood of ‘the 
assertions by which (for an appearance of justice is still thought expedient) 
their destruction is most logically justified ? 

The third instance of this sort is in the seventy-eighth clause, where a direct 
falsehood is asserted, in order to make out a case for the suppression of one of 
the dignities of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, which has, in one of the 
parishes appropriate, cure of souls, and a stipendiary curate, who receives a 
salary of 100/. a year; the bill expressly states the contrary in both particulars, 
and, upon this, suppresses the dignity, although the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners, independently upon this question of cure of souls, have, after the 
utmost consideration, and in the exercise of the discretionary powers with 
which they are legally invested, decided that, on account of the official duties 
in the cathedral, they could not conscientiously recommend its suppression. 
Of course government (the crown is patron) would, before this, have presented, 
were they not evidently determined to destroy the cathedral altogether: the 
mother church of the whole diocese, in which the Almighty has been wor- 
shipped for nearly a thousand years. Now, which of our conservatives ever 
looked after this clause, transcribed from the bill of last session, and now, like 
the former clause, passed once more sud silentio? Which of them have thought 
of calling for the papers and decisions of the commissioners, relative to this 
dignity, or letters and messages received from government on the subject. 
The fact is, they see no expediency in maintaining cathedrals in Ireland—and 
unless there be a prima facie case of expediency, the truth or justice of the 
matter is not worth the time of an inquiry. 

It was once the boast of this country that its clergy were independent in 
their situation and their property. It is still so, as far as law is concerned, 
unless this most mischievous and unprincipled bill should be suffered to pass 
into alaw. It was a distinctive character of our constitution. It was part of 
the glory of the English nation. ‘They have never suffered,” says Edmund 
Burke, ¢ ‘‘ they have never suffered, and never will suffer, the fixed estate of 
the church to be converted into a pension, to depend on the treasury, and to be 
delayed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguished by fiscal difficulties : which 
difficulties may sometimes be pretended for political purposes, and are, in fact, 
often brought on by the extravagance, negligence, and apace of nee. 


ee : ‘The Irish Tithe Bill or, Facts for the Kensdenstion of the Lords.” (Roake 
and Varty.) 
t “ Thoughts on the French Revolution.” 
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The people of England think that they have constitutional motives, as weil as 
religious, against any project of turning their independent clergy into ecclesi- 
astical pensioners of state. They tremble for their liberty from the influence 
of a clergy dependent on the crown: they tremble for the public tranquillity 
from the disorders of a factious clergy, if it were made to depend upon any 
other than the crown. They, therefore, made their church, like their king and 
their nobility, independent. From the united considerations of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty to make such provision for 
the consolation of the feeble and the instruction of the ignorant, they have in- 
corporated and identified the estate of the church with the mass of private pro« 
perty, OF WHICH THE STATE IS NOT THE PROPRIETOR, EITHER FOR USE OR DO- 
MINION, but the guardian, only, and the regulator. They have ordained that 
the provision of this establishment might be as stable as the earth on which it 
stands, and should not fluctuate with the euripus of funds and actions.” 
Such were the sentiments of one who gloried in the name of whig, not fifty 
years ago. These were the principles of an Irishman, of a champion of Ro- 
man-catholic emancipation, but yet of one who could be a native of Ireland, 
and an advocate of Roman catholics, without abandoning all the principles of 
Christianity and of the British constitution. Lord Morpeth’s bill is directly 
aimed against the independence of the clergy. They are to be pensioners on 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests—in other words, on the Prime 
Minister of the day. Their miserable salaries, whose maximum can never be, 
and is not intended to be, a compensation for any man whose abilities would 
have qualified him for a handicraft or mechanical employment, is to be sub- 
ject to any delays or abridgment government may choose to assign, or liable 
to be wholly withdrawn without any other reason than the pleasure of their 
masters. By the seventy-fifth clause, the rent charges vested in the commis- 
sioners are to be applied, “‘ in the first place, (not to the payment of the clergy, 
whom the act deprives of their legal rights and properties, but) in the pay- 
ment of the costs, charges, and expenses, attendant on the collection and 
management thereof, and the other costs and expenses of carrying this act into 
execution.” What these costs may amount to, or what they may comprehend, 
no mortal can divine. It is at the mercy of the government to pronounce them 
paid or not; but at all events, a judicious system of anti-rent-charge agitation, 
such as Mr. O’Connell and his clerical friends have, no doubt, already matured, 
for the benefit of our protestant landowners, may postpone to a very distant 
day the power of the commissioners ; in the second place, (as the bill directs) to 
apply them to the payment of the tithe owners. For | confess, I, for one, do 
not believe that ministers intend to pay the clergy, from year to year, out of 
the consolidated fund, whether they are reimbursed or not by the rent charge. 
The sixty-fourth clause annihilates the independence of the clergy. The govern- 
ment may punish the whole body, or persecute any too proselyting individual, 
at discretion. They may shift and alter the boundaries or extent of all the 
parishes in Ireland, until, by good management, the protestants are, by little 
and little, left without the ministration of their pastors, and more than the 
860 parishes swallowed up in the process of mutation. There are to be no 
vested rights in future. The clause directs, that every incumbent, appointed 
to any benefice after the passing of the act, ‘‘ shall take and hold the same, and 
all property, rights, and privileges thereunto belonging, subject to and under 
such alterations or provisions as shall or may at any time be made under the 
provisions of this act, with respect to the extent or boundaries of such bene- 
fice, or with respect to the amount, disposition, and application of the property 
or income thereof.””"* What! is it not enough for the malignity of those who 


* By the 57th clause, all the incumbents, appointed under the provisions of the 
Act, are to be vicars. There are to be no more protestant rectors. It will obviate 
confusion to have but one rector in each parish—viz., the Roman-catholic priest. If 
this be not the meaning of the clause, if it be not intended to degrade our clergy, | 
cannot imagine what its meaning can be. 














































































































84 CHURCH MATTERS. 


rule our rulers, to deprive the Irish clergy of their property, without making 
them slaves? What notions must such legislators have of liberty! What 
estimate must they take of the national depravity and stultification, when they 
venture to bring such a proposal to the light of day, and lay such a bill before 
parliament! Did the advisers of James the Second ever, in the hey-day of 
their infatuation, dream of propounding to their unhappy master so barefaced 
an attack upon the rights and liberties of British subjects? if, indeed, Irish 
clergymen are still British subjects, or if, what Mr. O’Connell, the natural 
enemy of England, is pleased to call West Britain, be not west of law, and 
liberty, and justice. Thatthis is an importation from the continent, (the very 
name of West Britain is an allusion to the Prussian system, that this is the 
tirst experiment of democratical despotism, is beyond a doubt. But the liber- 
ties and independence of clergymen are a minor consideration. A pretty 
thing; but, as my Lord Morpeth would say, in his new arithmetic of Chris- 
tianity, one must not pay more for them than they are worth. One must 
make some sacrifice (wolves generally find good reasons for sacrificing sheep) 
to promote a great national object, to give Ireland a first instalment and ante- 
taste of justice, and unite the friends and enemies of Christianity in attach- 
ment to the state. This most Christian nobleman and his omnigenous asso- 
ciates would do well to take care lest the conflagration which they have kindled 
for the church may consume their country,—lest the pen of history may inscribe 
no other epitaph on their tombs than it has already engraved on those of their 
models and prototypes in France :—*‘ There was no desire that the church should 
be brought to serve the state. The service of the state was made a pretext to 
destroy the church. In their way to the destruction of the church, they would 
not scruple to destroy their country ; and they have destroyed it.” * 

Nothing can exceed the hypocrisy or infatuation which can speak of this 
measure as final. ‘The bill itself expressly provides, that the whole matter is 
to come before parliament in seven years; whilst such facilities are to be 
given to prove exemption from liability to tithe payments, (exemption not de 
jure, but de facto,) that the revising of compositions is likely to be a standing 
job, as long as there is any clerical property to diminish, or lawyers ingenious 
enough to make work for one another. Besides, is it not as certain as any 
thing future can be, that before 1843 a new and larger immolation will have 
been earned, by seven years of agitation and resistance? Will this boon be 
sufficient to induce Mr. Shiel to retire from political life? Will Mr. O’Connell 
consider it, does he even pretend to consider it, as anything more than the 
beginning of an end? Are the landlords in Ireland to be transformed and re- 
generated in a moment, and to cease all hostility to the payment of theit 
clergy, because the payment is to be demanded by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests? Will not the thirty per cent., to say nothing of the unknown 
reductions of the composition, encourage them to ask for more? Are the 
peasantry, or the Roman catholics, to be relieved from a farthing of their 
burden? Are not the landlords expressly empowered to exact the rent charge 
by this very bill, through all the predicamental line of roiddlemen down 
to the wretched occupier of the soil? And will not the landlords still continue 
to tell them, as they did a hundred years ago, that it is not the quantity of 
rent which oppresses them, but the tithe, which, after all, they are paying 
under another name? In a word, does any one who knows anything of Ire- 
land, conceive, that the landlords intend to allow their tenantry the 30 per 
cent. which they have wrested from the clergy? Do not they really intend to 
raise their rents to the full amount of the composition, and make sixty per 


* Burke, on the French Revolution. 
+ “ The gentlemen of this country have ever since I came hither been talking to 
others, and persuading their tenants, who complained of the excessiveness of their 
rents, that it was not the paying too much rent, but too much tithe, that impoverished 
them; and the notion soon took among the Scotch presbyterians, as a great part of 
the protestants In the north are, who, it may be supposed, do not pay tithes with 
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cent., at least, by the transaction? Such is certainly the expectation of the 
Irish peasantry, and the state of men’s dispositions will be strangely altered if 
their fears prove unfounded. And then we shail have pastorals, and denun- 
ciations from the altar, and speeches, and aggregate meetings, and anti-rent- 
charge associations ; and Mr. Shiel will once more be dragged from the re- 
tirement so congenial to his modesty; and Mr. O’Connell will again call for 
justice to Ireland, repeal of the union, and the voluntary system; and Mr. 
Spring Rice, or some equally good churchman, will declare, as an Trish pro- 
prietor, [who can so easily fulfil his own predictions,] that there will be no 
peace in Ireland, no safety for the church, so long as the present question re- 
mains unsettled; and last, not least, some most Christian friends of the 
church will talk of primitive and apostolic simpiicity, and of that evangelical 
poverty which, somehow or other, the religious laity seem to think so suitable, 
so healthful, and so distinctively appropriate to the clerical character. How 
would such hypocrisy or fanaticism have aroused the indignation of Burke? 
How would he have exposed the sordid meanness which lies at the bottom of 
this cant of reformation, with the same terrible rebukes with which he chas- 
tised similar language in the reformers of France? ‘“ The ears of the people of 
England are distinguishing. They hear these men speak broad. Their tongue 
betrays them. Their language is in the patois of fraud, in the cant and gib- 
berish of hypocrisy. The people of England must think so, when these praters 
affect to carry back the clergy to that primitive evangelic poverty, which, in 
the spirit, ought always to exist in them, (and in us, too, however we may 
like it,) but in the thing must be varied, when the relation of that body to the 
state is altered; when manners, when modes of life, when, indeed, the whole 
order of human affairs has undergone a total revolution, We shall believe 
those reformers then to be honest enthusiasts—not as we now think them, 
cheats and deceivers—when we see them throwing their own goods into 
common, and submitting their own persons to the austere discipline of the 
early church.” 

I have said nothing of the appropriation clause. Sir Robert Peel has well 
shewn that, even with the pitiful allowance on which ministers would pen- 
sion the clergy, it is impossible to raise even 20,000/. without the sale of the 
church lands. At what period there will be any surplus, and whether, after 
all, the real state of things will not be, that the landlords wiil shake off the 
rent charge, the Roman-catholic clergy get possession of the church lands, 
and the clergy be thrown on the bounty of the House of Commons, is not 
very difficult to foresee. Besides, if the value of benefices is to be thus lowered, 
where is the fund to come from in lieu of the tax on benefices of more than 
3001. a year, with which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are at present to 
meet some of the demands on them? If there be a surplus, what becomes of 
the tax? As to the right and wrong of the matter, it is not worth disputing. 
Those who are determined to have a surplus, can make one, as long as any 
property remains to the clergy, or any stipends are allowed them. The fact 
is, that the principle has been given up already. I shall say nothing of sacri- 
ficing ten bishoprics, and most of the dignities of the Irish church, in order 
that the gentry of Ireland might worship God in edifices which cost them 
nothing, and eat the consecrated elements at the expense of their impoverished 
clergy ; but take the one clause of that same Church Temporalities Act of 
1833 which destroyed all parishes where service had not been celebrated for 
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great cheerfulness. And, indeed, I make no doubt but the landlords in England 
might, with great ease, raise acry amongst their tenants of the great oppression they 
lie under by paying tithes. What the gentlemen want to be at is, that they may go 
on raising their rents, and that the clergy should still receive their old payments for 


their tithe." Primate Boulter’s Letter to the Bishop of London, March, 1728. 
( Letters, vol. i., p. 231.) 
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the three years preceding, and handed over their revenues to the Commis- 
sioners,—was not this an appropriation clause? Is there any difference be- 
tween this and the present measure, except that, in the former case, the land- 
lords escaped sixty thousand pounds’ worth of parish cess ; in the latter, they 
are to be relieved from thirty per cent. of composition rent? Besides that, by 
the Temporalities Bill, no account whatever was made of the number of Pro- 
testants in the parish. By the returns laid before the house, it appears that 
172 parishes came under this sentence of suppression. Of these, seventy- 
seven were impropriate. By consulting the late returns of the state of the 
population, it appears that, out of these 172 parishes, in thirty, the popula- 
tion is stated to be exclusively Roman catholic; but, on the other hand, of 
thirty-six of these 172 parishes, twenty-three had not less than 50, and 
under 100 members of the church; nine, between 100 and 200; three, 
between 200 and 300; and one, 510; the thirty-six parishes containing 
not less than 4,232 members of the church. Of these thirty-six parishes, 
twenty-four, i. e., two-thirds, are impropriate ; and thus, the sin of the im- 
propriators is made to fall on the protestant parishioners, who are deprived of 
their pastor without even the form of an inquiry. There is a parish with 
which I am acquainted, in the south of Ireland, which forms part of a union 
of two parishes, and in which, until a few years before the passing of the act 
last referred to, no service had been perfor med for centuries,—the church being 
in ruins, and the parishioners resorting to the church in the other parish of 
the union. About the year 1828 or 1829, a curate was appointed, and licensed 
to perform Divine service in a private house. Had this appointment been 
delayed till 1833, the benefice would have been lost for ever ; whereas, there is 
now a regular congregation of 152 persons. How many parishes have, by 
Lord Stanley’s act of 1833, been summarily destroyed, which might have been 
preserved as easily as this was! The point really in debate is, not whether a 
new principle of spoliation is to be introduced, for to all intents and purposes 
it has been introduced already ; but, whether we are to persevere in a course 
of injustice and concession, until we have nothing left to concede, and have 
paid the penalty of our injustice and impiety by the loss of our liberties and 
our religion. 


Tasce I. 


To explain the immediate Effects of Lord Morpeth’s Bill on 
Clerical Income. 




















Gross | | Cu- | | 
Value of Tax 34 per rate’s| Reduced | Net Value of 
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Tabsie II. 
To shew the future Effects of tha 54th Clause of Lord Morpeth’s Bilt. 


} 


Number of Number 


Members ofthe Church | of = | Gelary of V aor ti to be appointed 
| : under this Act. 
in the Benetice, | Benefices. | 
From Oto 50 | 264 Not more than £100 
From J350to 3500 670 From £100 to 200 
From 500 to L000 209 From 200 to 300 
From 1000 to 5000 242 From 300 to 500 





From this table it appears that of 1,385 benefices, 1143, nearly five-sixths 
of the benefices in Ireland, will not exceed 300/, in annual value; and that it 
is only the remaining 242 which will pay to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
a tax, varying from 2$ to 6/. 5s. per cent. How is the deficiency to be sup- 
plied to the Commissioners’ fund ? 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 


Tue threatened bill is brought in, and is worse than could have been 
possibly expected, as will be seen by the following paper, which has 
been circulated. That it will serve, and is intended to serve, asa pre- 
cedent for our own universities, cannot be doubted. Within a few 
hours of its second reading, a petition for a commission of inquiry into 
them was laid on the table of the United University Club for signatures. 
With this plain indication before them, will the English universities 
take no trouble in the matter? If so, and if English conservatives 
allow such things to be done in quiet, how can they complain afterwards 
if precedents are used ? This Journal has, at all events, done its duty. 


On Monday, the 6th of June, Lord Melbourne presented to the House of Lords 
a bill, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for the Visitation and Regulation of the Universities 
of Scotland.”” The following are among the proposed enactments :— 

A board of visitors to be appointed by his Majesty to each university, and 
to consist of not fewer than five, nor more than seven, members. The heads 
of the respective colleges to be members of the universities to which they 
belong. The boards to subsist for five years. 

Each board to constitute a court of review, with full power to entertain and 
determine* all questions which shall be brought before it in relation to the 
regulation and discipline of its own university, the management and distribu- 
tion of the property, and generally in all questions touching the affairs and 
interests of such universities, of whatever kind or description. 

The boards of visitors, having regard to the reports of the former commis- 
sioners, to be empowered to make such regulations in relation to the govern- 
ment, discipline, and system of education, and to the management and 
distribution of the property and funds, as they shall think most conducive to 
the improvement of education, and to the beneficial administration of affairs ; 
and to have all the powers which belong to his Majesty in relation to the 
Visitation of universities in Scotland. 


* There is no appeal even to the House of Lords, while the court may receive an 
appeal from the House of Lords, and this as to property. There is, at this hour, a 
Scotch reform member claiming, on very strange grounds, near 300/. per annum of 
the property of King’s College, Aberdeen !—Ep. 
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The universities to be required to submit to the consideration of thei 
respective boards of visitors such regulations, founded on the reports of the 
former commissioners, as may appear most advantageous. The visitors to 
have power to adoptsuch regulations in whole or in part, and to frame such 
farther or other regulations as they shall think fit. 

The visitors to have power to make regulations for the abolition of profes- 
sorships, and the institution and endowment of new ones. Existing rights 
not to be affected. 

The regulations made by the visitors to be submitted to the Privy Council 
for revision and approbation ; and continue in force till the expiration of the 
term for which the visitors are appointed, and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, unless they shall be sooner confirmed or 
altered by Parliament. 

The right of nomination to professorships, where it now belongs to the 
senate of the university, to be vested (saving the rights of most of those who 
are now entitled) in the crown. 

Candidates to apply to the visitors, who are to have power to report their 
opinion to the patron or patrons as to the candidate who ought to be preferred. 

The visitors for Aberdeen to inquire and report as to the union of King’s 
college, Aberdeen, and Marischal college, Aberdeen, and, if necessary, to 
prepare a scheme of union, 

The recent withdrawal of the notice of the Lord Advocate led the people of 
Scotland to believe that no immediate legislation would take place on this 
subject; and it is to be regretted that the measure was not introduced until the 
general assembly of the church, the guardian of the universities, had closed 
its sittings ; and that those who are interested will have no opportunity of 
expressing their opinion before the second reading. 

Reference is made in the preamble of the bill to an act of the Scottish 
parliament, 1690, c. 17, which was passed for expelling from the universities 
such of their members as refused obedience to the new order of things esta- 
blished at the revolution! A strange as well as most imperfect precedent for 
the bill now before parliament ! 

The commissioners of 1690, consisting of fifteen noblemen and fifty of the 
most eminent gentlemen and clergymen of Scotland, were named in the act, 
and not less than one half was to be a quorum. In the new bill no visitors are 
named, and it is said that the government declines to specify them. 

The commissioners of 1690 were instructed to respect chartered rights and 
the destination of property. It has been seen that a far wider field is to be 
subjected to the operations of the visitors of the present bill. 

It is understood that the commission of 1826, referred to in the present 
bill,* was appointed at the sole request of the university of Edinburgh, impa 
tient of the control of the town council, which had recently been confirmed 
by a decision of the court of session. No change had been called for either by the 
people of Scotland, or by the other universities, which were free from external 
interference. The value of the report of the commissioners of 1826 is much 
impaired by their recorded differences of opinion with regard to its most im- 
portant recommendations. But assuming the propriety of acting upon that 
report, the measure now proposed is essentially at variance with it, as Was 
the conduct of government, when they appropriated to one of the Aberdeen 
colleges the mone y applicable to the repairs of both. 


* The framers of the present bill have been very acute in doing this, as they thus 


secure the acquiescence, if not support, of some considerable members of the govern- 
ment which issued the commission. But when that report (which, too, is said to be 
in the teeth of facts,) does nof sanction the principle of the present bill, will any 
desire for the appearance of consistency (not in principle, but merely in details,) allow 
members of the conservative party to support such a bill ?—Eb. 
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The members of the university court projected by the commissioners were 
all to be appointed by the university authorities, The visitors of the new scheme 
are to be appointed by the crown; no qualification is required of them; they may 
be without education ; they may be dissenters, hostile to the church ; or, they may 
be without any religion at all, 

The power which these local boards are to exercise over the universities, 
superseding, as it must, all the regular authorities, cannot fail to degrade and 
insult the professors ; a most inauspicious preliminary to the elevation of the 
scale of education through the country. This scheme of dominion in matters 
of education, to be exercised by men not learned over men of learning, is an 
experiment hitherto untried in any British university. 

if the recommendations of the commssioners of 1826, with regard to 
education, are carried into effect, which seems to be intended, a large propor- 
tion of those who now study in the universities will be deprived of that 
advantage by the increased expense, and popular education, the pride and the 
blessing of Scotland, will be contracted within the narrowest limits. 

By clause 19, the visitors are to report annually to the Secretary for the Home 
Department ; thus the great educational establishments of the country will be 
placed under the immediate superintendence of the crown. ‘This change has the 
very gratifying sanction of all the despotic governments in the world, 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


Ler the following strong statement of Dr. Hickes on this most impor- 
tant subject gain all the attention it deserves :— 


Extract from “ Several Letters which passed between Dr. G. Hickes and a 
Popish Priest, upon occasion of a young gentlewoman’s departing from the 
Church of England to that of Rome.” 1705. Preface. 


‘“‘ From what I have written in answer to my anonymous adversary, p. 188, 
I think myself under some obligation to speak my thoughts more freely of the 
most Christian, | am sure, and I think, most effectual way of discouraging 
and disappointing the diligence of the missioners, and stopping the growth of 
popery among us, which is still greater than ever, notwithstanding the increase 
of penal laws. This I take to be a full supply of the want of churches and 
parish priests among us, with an honourable provision for the clergy, whereof 
so many thousands of the too small number live meanly, or miserably, to the 
great dishonour of God, whose ministers they are, and the sin and reproach of 
the nation, which ought to provide better for the servants of their Lord and 
Saviour who redeemed them with his blood. For want of a sufficient 
number of churches and parish priests, and a sufficient maintenance of them, 
the people of England, in many places, are as sheep without shepherds, wholly 
obnoxious to the wolves which haunt the places of prey,—I mean the parishes 
that are either exorbitant for their number of souls, or for their compass and 
extent, or destitute of able ministers to defend them, who, being very poor, 
want not only books and other knowledge that is necessary for a Divine, but 
authority to defend their flocks. In some places, there is a deplorable concur- 
rence of all, or more, of these causes; and from one or more of them it is 
that popery and ail other sects have increased so much in this deplorable state 
ofthe church. The first cause, which is the too great number of people in a 
parish, is most observable in our great trading cities, and most especially in 
this of London, under which I comprehend all the parishes within the bills of 
mortality, where the labourers are, indeed, too few, though the harvest is very 


Vou. X.—July, IR36. - 
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great. I live in a parish* where they reckon about 30,000 people, according 
to which a. if it be true, there must be about 5,000 families in it, 
which are more by 4,700 than can be well known by one man, or ought to be 
committed to the care of one priest. In this parish, to my certain knowledge, 
there are great numbers of families who neither know the minister’s name, 
nor person, nor where he dwells, and, were it not for the parochial officers 
that go about, would not know in what parish they live. It was in this 
parish the young gentlewoman lived, of whom | have given an account in this 
preface... . 1 speak this with submission to our superiors to move their com- 
passion to the souls of the people, and hope the clergy in convocation will 
speedily represent the miseries of the church which proceed from this cause, 
and supplicate for timely and effectual redress. For in these over-grown 

parishes there are, I fear, ten, or it may be twenty, popish, for one priest of 
the church of England, and therefore no remedy can be found so honourable 
and proper against popery, and so effectual against the increase of it, as to 
multiply the number of shepherds in proportion to the flock. I think 300 fami- 
lies are a charge fully great enough for any parish-priest ; according to which 
proportion, there ought to be in the parish of which I have spoken, fifteen or 
sixteen, and within the bills of mortality 1 know not how many, above an 
hundred new churches, and as many parish priests. 

“‘The Coal Act, for rebuilding the churches in London, as I am informed, is 
now expiring, or expired. If that were continued for building of churches in 
the vast out-parishes about the city, the revenue of it would in the same num- 
ber of years build the same number of churches; and in expectation of them, 
the people would undoubtedly be willing to erect tabernacles, as those of the 
city did. 

‘‘T say nothing here of the ways of raising maintenance for such a new num- 
ber of parochial priests, though I think there are more than one of making it 
easy to the people; who, after they found the comfort and benefit of living in 
much less, but much more regular, parishes, where the pastors and their flocks 
might be known to each other, they would cheerfully submit to such an es- 
tablishment for their maintenance as public wisdom should enact. Nor will 
I say how much such a division of the great parishes into many less would 
contribute to the public civil order and peace. For I need ‘but suggest 
it to those who have observed what great numbers of disorderly houses there 
are in the over-grown parishes, and what unknown harbours and lurking- 
places the rogues and sturdy beggars, who infest all the quarters of the town, 
find in them, as in so many great woods ; which inconveniences and mischiefs 
would be remedied in a great measure, by a partition or reduction of these 
greater and ungovernable, into less and more governable, parishes, where, not 
only the manners of single persons, but of families, would more easily be ob- 
served and known. 

“Could I see these things done ....I should then say with joy, ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ But since I am too far advanced in years to hope to see such a 
happy change, I will pray for it as long as I live; trusting that God, in mercy 
to his church, will in his good time pour out a spirit of reformation upon the 
priests, and princes, and people of this land, that they may all agree to perfect 
and amend whatsoever is wanting or amiss in the church. 

“This is the scheme which I humbly offer to them, as the best I know, 
and most becoming a Christian state, for the suppression of popery, and with 
it all other sects among us . . . . The blessing of God, I am persuaded, w ould 
go along with it, and in this confidence of his blessing I have proposed it.’ 








® The Dedication is dated ‘‘ Ormond Street.” 
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CHURCH STATISTICS. 
Taste 1V.—( Concluded from No. LI., p. 321.) 


Comparative View of the English Dioceses, in respect to Church-room. 


No. No. of No. No.of 
Returned. Destitute | Returned. Destitute 
Parishes.* | Parishes. 
Llandaff .cccccoseeee 192 e040 16 Rochester ...... 94 ‘aia 12 
London ...... Dia Boe Salisbury......... 398 ... 2 
Norwich ......0..--. 1026 =... =H Winchester..... ae” ea 
 ~cianises ee a 4 Worcester ...... eine oe 
Peterborough...... 293... 4 WORE. cccencsnnecs 891 ... 107 


Taste V. — (Continued from same Number.) 
Special Cases from each Diocese. 


No. 3.—Barnu & We ts. 


Approximate 
Name. Population. Sittings. No. of Persons to 
each Sitting. 
BedmiMsteh cc ccosccorccccesscececs . 6130 ani 700 _ Q—- 
BridgeWatet — cccosesscvesveccscess 7807 a L000 ae s— 
PGUIUG cnsnicssssiscccnccecssecesen 1400 mae 1150 coe «= DS 
Somerton ......ses00: sneadonsanenees 1786 ae 100 we «6d LT + 
No. 4.—Bristo. 
Approximate 
Name, Population. Sittings. No. of Persons to 
each Sitting. 
DOT © oviccnsn ccansccesuioss 3508 saa 350 ae > 
DOIN cecccediscsssssassssicees DOU —_ 250 ans 7— 
Westbury-on-Trim..... Gescenesse 4263 eee 500 eee 8+ 
Wyte Remissccccescccccssescscacces 3731 wine 750 oes 5 


DR. WISEMAN’S REVIEW. 


One observation was omitted on Mr. O'Connell and Dr. Wiseman’s 
Review in the last number; it ought to have been made, The remark 
is, that notwithstanding all the parade and the solemn annunciations 
made by Romanists in London that they received articles through 
Lord Mulgrave’s secretary, but did not presume to say whence they 
came; and notwithstanding all the wonderful combination of Mr. 
Shiel’s most tawdry tinsel and Dr. Wiseman’s most artful fallacies, 
the whole number is a sad failure; and no doubt can exist that, even 
if Lord Mulgrave himself should be the writer of half the articles, the 
Review cannot live. Asa Whig Review, it cannot compete even 
with the Edinburgh as it now is, fallen from its high estate; nor as a 
Radical one with the Westminster, bad as each of these are. Ireland 
cannot support a quarterly review ; and, after all, metaphysical argu- 
ments on transubstantiation are heavy reading for review readers. 
The_best article seemed to the writer one in Mr. Shiel’s usual smart 
sty le: and that made so deep an impression on him, that at this pre- 


* Exclusive of large towns, and the Metropolis and suburbs. 
t The Channel Islands not included. 
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sent writing he cannot recal what it was about. Altogether, it was a 
sad piece of dulness, which, by dint of foolish protestants thinking it 
necessary to buy and be alarmed at it, will probably creep on through 
three or four numbers, and then expire. Dr. Wiseman will be safer 
in his pulpit. He can there say what he pleases, uncontradicted ; and 
as he publishes his lectures by single numbers, and when he likes, and 
obviously in great fear and trembling, leave himself a loophole for 
escaping in No, 2 from anything inconvenient said in No. 1, and cor- 
recting an unfortunate impression at once. 

We cannot but condole truly with a man who would fain be a 
gentleman and a scholar, on his connexion with a person who every 
month exhibits himself two or three times in such a light as Mr. 
O'Connell does, Let any gentleman imagine himself the “public and 
private friend and ally of a person who has used such language as 
Mr. O'Connell has in speaking of Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Walter 


ON IRISH DISTURBANCES—RBRY G. C. LEWIS, ESQ. 


In a former article, several of the fallacies and the peculiarities of reasoning 
which distinguish the article on the Irish Church Question, reprinted by Mr. 
G. C, Lewis, from the “ Londoa Review,” were pointed out. They referred, 
as may perhaps be remembered— 


1. To his constant use of mere probability as a basis for his reasoning. 
To fallacies which he tacitly assumes in the course of his argument. 
3. To unfounded statements which are really opposed to the facts of the 
case. 
4. To his attempt at solving a practical political problem by the abstract 
rules of logic. 


To his introduction of false analogies from foreign countries. 


It was also hinted that the general satisfaction with the new education 
scheme, of which Mr. Lewis spoke, was not quite so general as he would make 
it appear. The publication of the Bishop of Exeter’s admirable speech, since 
the former article was written, has fully confirmed the statement, and shewn 
the satisfaction, such as it is, to be almost entirely confined to the commis- 
sioners themselves, and the papists. The disgraceful subterfuges, (e.g. the 
swelling applications from about forty clergy, fairly connected with parishes, 
into one hundred and forty applications from clergy) by which the report of the 
commissioners attempts to shew the confidence of protestants in what the “ Bap- 
tist Magazine” calls a popish job, and even Mr. F. Buxton hesitates to approve, 
are a subject of indignation to every honest man; but this is not the place 
to give way to such feelings, and we have unfortunately been so much used 
now to see what have been denominated thimble-rig proceedings, that we 
expect little better. 

To proceed, therefore, with Mr. Lewis’s book. 

The next remark which the writer has to make on the reasoning in this 


work, relates to something like pedantic trifling about the personification of 


the state. Mr. Lewis, (p.377,) with great encomium, quotes the following 
passage from Mr. Tocqueville :— 


‘ If it is of great importance to man, as an individual, that his religion 
asia be true, such is not the case with the community. The community 
has nothing to hope or fear from another life, and what is important to it is 
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not so much that all its members should profess the ¢rwe religion, as that they 
should profess some religion.” * 

After all that has preceded, one is not surprised to find this version of the old 
story of one religion being as good as another, as if it were of no more con- 
sequence than the colour of a man’s coat, provided he wears some garment. 
One is only surprised that, instead of following this extract by a quotation of 
the lines of Voltaire, beginning “un Bonze honnéte, &c,’’ Mr. Lewis should 
content himself with a passage from the “ Letters on the Church, by an Episco- 
palian,”” which states seriously, for the benefit of all Christian people, the fol- 
lowing truths :—*‘‘ A community (e.g. a church or a state) is no really existent 
person, but is considered as such only in respect of its institutions and public 
acts. Independent of these, it has no conscience, &c.”” The quotation seems 
apt enough, but really to adduce it as a serious argument against the pro- 
priety of such a phrase as “‘ a protestant state,” or ‘‘ a Roman-catholic state,” 
and hence against the propriety of the state taking any part in upholding one 
form of religion rather than another, would border on the ridiculous, if it 
were not on so grave a subject. It is certainly a logical demolition of the 
state, as a sentient and ratiocinative being, but it does not advance the cause 
for which it is adduced a single step. A few words will shew this. 

The state, according to this view, speaks by its laws. The beings, there- 
fore, who make laws are accountable for what those laws say and do. Mr. 
Lewis is therefore welcome to occupy himself with arguing about the state 
having no future life, but have the legislators none? Have they, if they are 
believers in Christianity, no accountability for maintaining falsehood instead 
of truth?¢ The prineiple involved in these extracts will be dealt with more 
explicitly hereafter, they are only adduced here in illustration of Mr. Lewis's 
mode of argument. His extreme sensitiveness to anything approaching to a 
flaw in the reasoning of those whom he combats, seems fairly to challenge 
the severest scrutiny for his own. 

The next point deserving of remark, is the suspicious sources from which 
his evidence is occasionally taken, and the appearance of packing which it thus 
presents. The quotations from the evidence before parliamentary committees 
swell considerably the bulk of this book,} but it is unfortunate that Mr. Lewis 
should have been indiscreet enough in one case to select the evidence of so 
notorious a person as the Rev. Michael Collins, P. P. of Skibbereen—especi- 
ally on the subject of taxes levied for church-building purposes. (Lewis, 
p. 421,424.) Mr. Lewis is referred to the evidence of Lord Carbery, before 
the House of Commons, in May 12th, 1825, (p. 612.)§ if he wishes to know 
the value of Mr. Collin’s testimony. [The facts are these: Mr. Collins cir- 
culated a statement in which he said that 3,000/. had been levied on three 
parishes in the county of Cork, of which he was priest, and on examining the 
books of the parishes it proved to be exactly 9611. 1s. 3d. | Now, Mr. Lewis 
quotes this same parish priest, without any remark, and the unsuspecting 
reader would be led to believe that his authority was unimpeachable. The 
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* N.B. This argument will be touched upon again, but let it be observed that it 
entirely contradicts what every religious man would uphold. If there be a religion 
which is true, and comes from God, it must be productive of the purest and highest 
morality, and therefore of the greatest social happiness. 

+ This cannot be urged by Mr. Lewis to shew that the Roman-catholic members 
of parliament are bound to attempt to establish popery instead of the protestant 
church, because their admission to parliament is under an oath not to use their privi- 
lege for any such purpose. They are not bound to abstain from furthering what 
they call truth, in any other way. 

¢ Inthe former part of the book, relative to ‘‘ Irish Disturbances” this is par- 
ucularlarly the case. It partakes somewhat of the character of a digest of evidence. 

$ The writer quotes from Phelan and O’Sullivan’s Digest of the Evidence, &c. 
vol. i. p. 425. The reference is given that those who have the original may verify it, 
which at the moment of writing this he is not able to do himself. 
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other authorities quoted, are Roman-catholic bishops and clergy, Colonel 
Currey, Agent to the Duke of Devonshire, Major General Bourke, Lord Kings- 
ton, and Dominick Browne, Esq., M.P. These are brought forward to shew the 
scanty accommodation which exists in regard to chapels for Roman-catholic 
worship ; but we find, even from these witnesses, that the protestant gentry 
never refuse to subscribe (and that in general liberally) for the erection of addi- 
tional Roman-catholic chapels. But leaving the parish priest of Skibbereen, 
who must be known, one would think, from Carrick Fergus to Cape Clear, let us 
look at some other sources of evidence which Mr. Lewis seems to rely on. He 
refers (p. 400) to Mr. Johnes’ ‘‘ Essay on the Causes of Dissent in Wales,” 
as giving valuable testimony to the bad.effect produced on a church by the 
interference of the secular power. He does not mention that Mr. Johnes is, 
at least, not a very safe person to speak after. Those who will take the trouble 
to consult the British Magazine, vol. ii. p. 201—480, and vol. ill. p. 590— 
592, will know the grounds on which this assertion is made. 

The next authority adduced by Mr. Lewis, to which any tolerably well- 
informed reader will object, is that of Drs. Reed and Matheson. These gentle- 
men, according to Mr. Lewis, “ have proved beyond a doubt, by precise and 
detailed statements, that generally throughout the United States an ample 
provision exists. for the public worship of all persuasions, and that a strong 
religious feeling is at least as prevalent there as in any other civilized 
country.” (p. 396.) We have then (if we take round numbers) the hackneyed 
statement of the twelve millions of inhabitants, the eleven thousand ministers, 
and the fourteen thousand churches broadly stated, as it if it had never been 
contradicted, or as if, even supposing it true, it was an ample provision at all. 
Mr. Lewis seems to forget the element of space in calculating the efficiency of 
a given number of ministers. But the fact is, that even if the account of the 
numbers be true, about seven thousand of this number are chiefly uneducated 
mechanics. In order not to interfere with the consideration of Mr. Lewis’s 
arguments, the writer begs to refer to a note which he will append to this 
article, expressly on the subject of this American tour of our dissenting 
brethren ; and he now proceeds with the Irish church question. 

Having seen how Mr. Lewis paves the way for his own view, let us now 
look how he disposes of the arguments of his opponents. He is quite deter- 
mined (p. 363—4,) that, however various are the arguments on which his own 
views may repose, his opponents shall have only one—they shall maintain 
exclusively either the civil or the religious ground of an established church, 
but shall not use both. So again, in p. 384, we find that “ nothing can be 
more inconsistent than the advocates of the high church principle on this 
subject; and the inconsistency complained of is this, that sometimes they 
urge, as the ground of an establishment, ‘‘ the truth of its doctrines,” and at 
other times, “‘ the numbers of its followers.”* Mr. Lewis objects to one man 
standing on both these legs, even if they happen to belong to him; but let 
that pass, as we have no infallible judge of the first of these positions, and 
we will content ourselves with a very few remarks on the subject. The language 
is very vague, because no reference is given to any one person of high church 
principles who stands on both these legs at once, and there is no inconsistency in 
two persons upholding an establishment on different grounds. Again, we may 
ask whether a consistent advocate of the first of these grounds may not 
sometimes resort to the second in replying to persons who, like Mr. Gillon, 
set the dissenters at two-thirds of the population! He may say, we are the 
aapeany which you deny, and even on that ams we . a to have our 
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* Mr. Lewis says they maintain that, England and Ireland being united, the protes- 
tants ought to be considered as the majority, but yet they say that the principle of a 
church establishment depends on the truth of its doctrines. In p. 364, the incon- 
sistency was, sometimes speaking of the ciril evils of Romanism, and sometimes, as 
in reference to the Maynooth grant, of its false doctrines, 
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worship established. This line of argument has often been forced npon the 
church by false and unfounded statements respecting relative numbers. But 

Mr. Lewis should remember that ‘‘ the advocates of high church principles” 

do not view the establishment, as he seems to do, as a sect selected by the 

legislature. The church of England only shook off the corruptions forced upon 
it by Rome, and the national councils ratified the change. Its endowments, 
in part, remained, and it remained, as it had heretofore been—the national 
church. But let us look at the question of numbers rather more fairly, be- 
cause there is another principle involved. Mr. Lewis denies the necessity 
of having one form of religion established; but other persons will venture to 
differ from him on that point, and they may ‘fairly argue that the contributions 
of the minority must be exacted.* The case of the dissenters who pay them 

é may be compared to that of a blind man, who pays for lighting his street 
with gas. He never uses it himself, but indirectly he receives a benefit from 

; his neighbours do not run against his windows in the dark and break 
them ; and similarly, the general diffusion of morality through religion is an 
advantage even to the dissenter. 

Again, in speaking of Ireland, we have a right to advert to the ignorance 

bik of the great mass of the population, and to ask, whether they have been 
allowed the means of judging of the truth? Have they even access to the 
Scriptures? As long as they are debarred from looking into the word of God, 
their religion resolves itself implicitly into that of their priests, and their 
numbers too. 

' Again, in reference to England and Ireland, are there no civilt reasons 
which would not only justify us in withholding support from popery, but 
urgently impel us, as we value our peace and our own religious institutions, 
to give no encouragement to it. Mr. Lewis will object to civil considerations, 
unless we agree to argue the question solely on civil grounds ; but surely it is a 
fair argument to urge against any writer who maintains jis (Mr. L.’s) view of 
the case. Is the unhappy year, 1641, blotted out of the annals of Ireland? 
Are the persecutions of Mary, and the fires of Smithfield, utterly forgotten ? 
But if it be argued that the Roman catholics of the present day abhor these 
abominations, is there no danger of their ultimate revival under more favour- 
able times, by the constant spreading of certain portions of Dens’s Theology? 
(See the article on the Roman-catholic Ordo, in the last number of this Maga- 
zine, and an article also in the same Magazine, November, 1835, p. 574—578.) 

. What does history tell us, if we may appeal to that old almanack, of the 

“ Roman-catholic plots, more or less sanguinary, &c.”’ during the reigns of the 


E Stuarts, which, even, in the opinion of Lord J. Russell, rendered the ‘ pre- 
: 

38 cautions adopted by the English parliament,” if not politic, at least, clearly 
f just?} This leads us to another of the points in Mr. Lewis’s reasoning—the 


* Arguing the question, however, on this ground, is giving Mr. Lewis an appa- 
rent advantage, which he has no right to claim. ‘Tithes are not a tar on the mino- 
rity—and even if church-rates are allowed to be, their amount is so little that the 
dissenters say they only argue for the principle—but, in point of fact, are one of the 
— charges upon property now in existence. 

There isa long extract from “ England, Ireland, and America, by a Manchester 

M: Me act r,”’ to prove that commercial activity and prosperity is more favoured by 

protestantism than by popery.— Lewis, p. 386—391. This may be true, but it is a 

miserably low view of the matter. What sort of an argument would it be, either to 

- an individual or a state—“ You must consent to be poorer if you embrace the truth” ? 

But it seems to furnish a political economist, like Mr. Lewis, with a reason for 

preserving the church establishment in Ireland!—p. 391. — It is curious that a 

similar line of argument is adopted in the “‘ Congregational Magazine,” August, 1835, 

p- 517, in a comparison of Roman-catholic Canada, and protestant New England. 
Chis is in favour of general protestantism, of course. 

t Lord J. Russell, on the English Government, &c.—p. 144, See Mr. Maclean's 

speech on the Irish Church Question, in June, 1856. 
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safety and the pacific effects of his favourite scheme, concurrent endowment. He 
tells us, p. 367, that “it is very questionable whether simple theological 
hatred, not sharpened on the whetstone of temporal and worldly motives, ever 
prompts men to the active measures which we see caused by religious feelings 
in countries where the state undertakes to decide on the truth of creeds.” 

The instances adduced by Mr. Lewis in another part of this essay, have 
been noticed before, and the argument met elsewhere. It is the stock in trade 
of all the concurrent-endowment people, just as America was of the Voluntary- 
System men, till its statistics were better known. The country is, of course, 
West Prussia. In estimating the force of this argument, Mr. Lewis has very 
fairly enabled us to put the troubles of Ireland out of the question altogether. 
He has shewn, in the former part of his book, (see pp. 22, 26, 31, 40, 99, 
124, 125—139, 140—154, 168, &c.) that the White Boy disturbances have 
not been produced by religious animosities. (See Sir H. Hardinge’s speech also, 
April 1, 1835. Northcroft, p. 576.) Well then, to look to West Prussia again, 
if the state of society in the two countries, and if their governments were in 
any degree similar, there might possibly be something in the reasoning, as 
addressed to the mere politician ; but as the case stands, the analogies cannot 
apply. The instance proves certainly that where people of different creeds do 
not quarrel, they live quietly together, which may be readily conceived ; but 
Mr. Lewis goes farther, and informs us, on the authority of the Rev. E. Stanley, 
who was a short time in Ireland,) that the Roman-catholic peasantry have no 
antipathy to protestants, (p. 371 ;) but will Mr. Lewis answer for the priests ? 
He tells us (p. 351) that the objections of the Roman catholics to the estab- 
lished church of Ireland are not of more or less, &c.; but that “ they lie 
against its very existence,” and will never be removed till both are placed on 
a system of “ perfect equality.” 

Will Mr. Lewis assure us, and give us any reason to trust his assurance, 
that perfect equality would satisfy them? Every reasonable and reasoning man 
must know that it would not! They have repeatedly renounced every claim to 
any portion of the revenues of the established church, but Mr. Lewis begins 
this paragraph with the monstrous assertion that the state, ‘* having an eccle- 
stastical endowment at its disposition,”’ bestows it on the minority! This has 
been noticed before ; and therefore the only remarks which shall be added are 
simply, that establishments having been almost universal till lately, every re- 
ligious emeute, in former days, may be attributed by him to that circumstance ; 
and yet, we should like to know whether the destruction of the convent in 
Massachusets arose from an establishment? or whether the Roman-catholic 
establishment of France was the cause of the persecutions of the protestants 
at Lyons? At all events, they did not arise from the jealousy and violence of 
the unfavoured sect. 

These are a few of what appear to the writer utterly weak and untenable 
positions in Mr. Lewis, but by no means all. He now applies himself at once 
to the principle laid down as the result or the foundation of all this mass of 
facts, assertions, and opinions. He says result or foundation, for it seems 
doubtful whether Mr. Lewis was led to his conclusion by his facts, or collected 
his facts to prove a principle which he had assumed. The great principle, 
then, which pervades this book, and which it is also meant to establish, is 
this— 


The state has nothing to do with the truth or falsehood of the creed pos- 
sessed by the people. 

It is obvious that this principle may be held by two distinct classes of per- 
sons, the one maintaining the voluntary system, the other insisting on the 
right of all creeds to an endowment from the state in proportion to their 
numbers. Mr. Lewis belongs to the latter class, giving as his ‘ objection to 
the voluntary system, not that it does not provide sufficient religion, but that it 
provides a bad religion.” It does not appear how Mr. Lewis, on his own prin- 
ciples, can logically object to any religion on the score of its quality. But 
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CHURCH MATTERS, 
waiving all consideration of the voluntary system, let us return to the prin- 
ciple itself, as laid down by Mr. Lewis, and ask whether he is prepared to 
abide by its logical consequences? If he i is, will he endow Mahometanism as 
soon as, ia obedience to Col. P. Thompson’s wish, it makes its appearance in 
the House of Commons? Shall the state endow the quakers, in order that 
they may resist the state the first time it lays on a war tax? Mr. Lewis finds 
it necessary to limit his principle to such sects as do not maintain any doc- 
trines which are noxious in a civil point of view, and gives some instances in 
which such religious observances should be suppressed. One instance which, 
by way of immolating Dr. Lushington, he has selected, is that of the Suttees. 
Now, this is an instance in the practical justice of which the writer fully 
concurs, but he thinks it logica/ly at variance with Mr. Lewis’s principle. The 
widow, we will suppose, is willing to be sacrificed; the priest and the people 
conceive it a religious duty; and on the principle that the state is no judge of 
creeds at all, how is the state to know that this is not pleasing to the 
Almighty? The ground on which Mr. Lewis would stop the practice is the 
civil and social evil caused by it; but one asks, fo whom is the wrong? The 
people are willing to die, and what right has the state to prevent their per- 
forming a religious duty? The Christian legislator has an answer; he is 
bound to stop it at once, if he has the power ; but with Mr. Lewis's principle, 
the state has no right to assume the truth of the Bible, and confine its fa- 
vours to Christian sects. This, at least, is the /ogical consequence of the 
principle, but the American States have ventured on one step beyond this 
in the march of intolerance, and actually recognise Christianity as part and 
parcel of the law of their land.” This is certainly not consistent with the 
principle laid down by Mr. Lewis. If he argues that, on the whole, Chris- 
tianity produces the best social and civil results, he instantly invests the state 
with the faculty of judging of remote consequences, and subjects himself to 
an inquiry, whether Dens’s Theology, the confessional, and the celibacy of the 
clergy, have no effect on the morals of a people ? 
These queries, which might be multiplied almost indefinitely, must suffice 
) point out the inconclusivenessof Mr. Lewis's logic ; but we must not take leave 
of this subject for the present, without adve rting to the Christian view of the 
duties of a legislator. The Christian legislator is bound to guide his public 
and his private conduct by the same rule, and to maintain by his public in- 
fluence that form of Christianity which he believes the word of God has 
sanctioned as truth, and which, as a private individual, he would labour to 
advance. It is clear, therefore, that if he conceives the efficiency of religion 
would be best promoted by an establishment, he is bound to endeavour to 
obtain or retain this advantage for it, but only by such means as Scripture 
permits; if he has no means of furthering religion by legislation without. 
being guilty of perjury, injustice, an invasion of the rights of property, or 
other equally immoral expedients, it is also clear that he must be contented 
to promote it in private, and not to violate, in his very first step, that law 
and that religion which he wishes to estabiish and maintain. 


* That is to say, the constitutions of the several states generally do so. The re- 
— in the federal constitution is not express, but only by implication. See 
¥ J. Adams's Convention Sermon, preached in South Carolina, 1833. 

In 1778, South ( ‘arolina expressly established protestant Christianity, but in 1790 
repealed this, and left C hristianity generally the established religion. 


VoL. X.—July, 1836. 
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LETTER FROM MR, M‘GHEE ON PETER DENS. 


This letter seems important, and is therefore given, though out of its 
proper place. 
To the Editor of the ** British Magazine.” 
Dublin, May 25th, 1836. 
Str,—Having only seen an article in your number for this month to-day, | 
regret that | cannot answer it in time for your next publication ; but shall feel 
obliged by your insertion of the following remarks in your Magazine of 


July. 

The article to which I allude is a letter from the Rev. Edward Stanley, on 
the subject of Dens’s Theology, in which I perceive that gentleman comes 
forward again before the public, as the apologist of Dens and Dr. Murray. 

He commences by thanking a correspondent in your preceding Number, for 
turning the attention of your readers to a supposed erroneous statement made 
by him, in a note, p. 12, of his pamphlet, “On Religion and Education in 
Ireland,” as ‘ it enables him to state his authority for asserting that the ap. 
probation of the work mentioned tn Coyne’s dedication was limited, by his 
own confession, to the eighth volume.” 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Stanley’s use of one expression in his note is 
calculated to mislead his readers, and produce a false impression on them. 
He says that Dr. Murray’ s approbation was “ limited, by Coyne’s own confes- 
sion, to the 8th vol.’’. A man is generally said to confess that which involves 
something he might wish to conceal; but never that which it is his interest 
or his desire to establish. Mr. Coyne'’s utmost anxiety would be to rescue 
Dr. Murray, if possible, from the disastrous position in which he and his bro- 
ther bishops stand, as the patrons of a work the most infamous, in every point 
of view, perhaps, in any language, because the most perfect summary of 
genuine popery ; and therefore, when Mr. Stanley has been so fortunate as to 
suggest in his pamph let some loop-hole through which, if Dr. Murray could 
not escape, his crime might be, at least, extenuated, and when he appeals to 
Mr. Coyne to justify it, itis no wonder that Mr. Covne should attempt to 
corroborate a defence which was not too absurd for Mr. Stanley to suggest 
and subscribe ; but when Mr. Stanley chooses again to put forth his own 
attempt to vindicate Dr. Murray, and adduces Mr. Coyne’s “ confession,” as he 
calls it, to maintain his own vindication, Mr. Stanley must permit those who 
feel an interest in maintaining truth, to examine those assertions by which the 
public mind is likely to be misled, if not by the arguments, at least by the 
individual who uses them; for certainly the protestants of England would 
hardly suspect that a clergyman of their own church could be found as an 
apologist for the worst principles and worst practices of that of Rome. 

There are just two points to be considered :—First, the absurdity of the 
defence, which attempts to limit the dedication of the work to the 8th volume. 
Here is a work, published in eight volumes, to the first of which is prefixed 
a dedication, stating that this edition of the whole work was undertaken with 


the approbation of Dr. Murray, to whom it is dedicated. The words of the 
dedication are— 


* Hane secundam editionem 
Theologiew Petri Dens, 
Fjus cum approbatione susceptam,” Ke. 


Now, when in the face of the actual words of the book itself, Mr. Stanley 
attempts to persuade the public that Dr. Murray did not approve of it, and 
that it actually was not dedicated, or intended to be dedicated, to him, as if he 
had approved of it ; but that though it is stated in the dedication that he 
approved of the whole edition, still that his approbation did not extend to the 
whole edition, but only to one volume of it; 1 can only say that, if this be 
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an improved method of vindicating and asserting truth, it has not yet extended 
itself to the literature or the religion of the church of Ireland. 

As to Mr. Stanley’s quotation from Coyne’s advertisement, to maintain his 
argument, that “this additional volume”—namely, the eighth—was “ added 
with the sanction and approbation” of Dr. Murray, | know not whether most 
to admire the ethical candour, or the logical accuracy of his deduction. His 
reasoning stands thus—Because it is asserted by the publisher that the indi- 
vidual to whom he dedicates the whole edition gave his peculiar and especial 
approbation to an eighth volume, which was then, for the first time, added to 
it; therefore we are to conclude that he did not approve of the other volumes 
to which this eighth was added! Mr. Stanley will considerably corroborate 
this style of reasoning, if he will favour the public with a few practical illus- 
trations—if he will find in the range of literature some other works, of which 
some new editions have been published, improved, amended, and enlarged 
under the auspices of patrons, to whom they have been dedicated, who ap- 
proved of the additions but did not approve of the work—such literary curiosi- 
ties will command no ordinary attention at some of the sections on the next 
meeting of the British Association. 

But if this point of Mr. Stanley’s defence of Dr. Murray is not tenable, the 
next to be considered is still less so; for the eighth volume of this work is by 
many degrees the worst of all, and that, whether we consider the contents of 
the volume itself, or view it in comparison with Dr. Murray’s letter to Lord 
Melbourne. Dr. Murray says, in that letter, that though Dens’s Theology 
contains such and such principles as to the persecution of heretics, &c., that 
they are now obsolete, and that he has abjured them on oath. Well, here 
now we have a volume of theology, not written by any one individual, and 
containing a number of principles, some sound, and some unsound; some 
calculated for the present day, and some “ obsolete!” But we have a volume 
of theology, containing the most choice and valuable selections from works 
held in the church of Rome of infallible authority ; they are called in the pre- 
face to that volume, ‘‘ operibus vere aureis ;'’—these selections are made, and 
first published in Ireland in the year 1832; they are for the present time, pre- 
sent use, and have been, by Mr. Stanley’s “ confession,” admitted—nay, by the 
laboured deductions of his reasoning, most satisfactorily and unanswerably 
established—to have been approved by Dr. Murray; yea, his approbation ac- 
tually concentrated on them, to the utter detriment and dishonour of the 
seven volumes of Peter Dens. Well, what is the nature of this volume? What 
spirit of modern charity and liberality does it breathe? With what doctrines 
of amiable and apostolical piety and forbearance does it counteract and coun- 
terbalance these obsolete opinions of Peter Dens which Dr. Murray, who 
presides over the selection, has abjured upon his oath? It is ten times worse 
than the other seven volumes—there are principles in it not found in Dens. 
Dens lays down, not, indeed, as his own opinions, or on his own authority, 
but on that of the laws and canons of his church, which Dr. Murray swears 
to observe to the latest hour of his existence, that heretics are to be compelled 
to popery and to be put to death, &c. &c. ; but in these ‘‘ golden selections” 
io this eighth volume, the privilege of carrying this into execution is reserved 
par excellence for the bishop of the diocese. It is laid down as his bounden 
duty to exterminate heretics out of his diocese; and if he finds any in it, to 
punish them with the canonical punishments. ‘The words are— 

** Tenetur episcopus etiam in locis ubi officium sancte inquisitionis viget, 
sedulo curare ut creditam sibi diwcesim ab hareticis purget, et si quem repererit 
penis canonicis punire debet ; cavere tamen debet ne fidei inquisitores a suo 
munere obeundo impediat.”—Vol. viii. p. 82. 

lhis volume, too, testifies that even the sanctuary of a church is to afford 
no protection to heretics, or even to those suspected of heresy; they are to be 
dragged out by the inquisitors, and the inquisitors are to inform the bishop of 
their exploit. The words are— 
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“ Heretici aut de heresi suspecti, judei post baptismum in apostaciam 
lapsi, possunt ab inguisituribus extrahi ab ecclesia sed vel ante vel post capturam 
commoneri debet episcopus.”—Vol. viii. p. 88. 

It contains, also, the bull Unigenitus, which Dr. Murray proved to be in 
force in Ireland, in which those who hold the common rights and liberties of 
conscience, which are the very foundations of the Protestant faith, are to be 
punished with all the penalties that Rome has ordained against heresy, and 
handed over to the secular arm; and such is the authority of this bull, that 
any Roman catholic who refuses submission to it is to be debarred from the 
sacrament on his death-bed. 

“ Publicis refractariis adversus constitutionem unigenitus, denegandum est 
sanctissimum viaticum,”—Vol, vill. p. 55. 

Here are quotations from the eighth volume, which Mr, Stanley parades 
before the public of England as, indeed, the only one that Dr. Murray has 
patronized and approved! And now what has he profited his client? Dr. 
Murray has enhanced the iniquity of Dens’s seven volumes, by the addition of 
the powers and practices of the inquisition in the eighth. He has associated 
the exercise of that infernal tribunal with his own office and his bounden duty 
as a bishop; he has proved not only the falsehood of the oath by which he 
abjured these principles, but the falsehood of that letter to Lord Melbourne, 
in which he referred to that oath; for he has shewn, that so far were these 
principles from being obsolete, that when a selection from all the theology of 
popery was to be made, in 1832, the golden selections which he patronized and 
approved were those of aggravated and inquisitorial intolerance and persecu- 
tion, 

Let Mr. Stanley, if he is not prepared, in the genuine spirit of the bad 
cause he is defending, to sacrifice truth, fact, evidence, proof, principle, all that 
is worth maintaining, on the altar of popish politics or popish superstition, (1 
know not which possesses attraction for the reverend apologist,) let him follow 
out now his own argument, and since he tells us that Dr. Murray’s approba- 
tion was limited to this volume, let him account for these principles and laws 
which are laid down in it. Does he deny that it is a selection from the theo- 
logy of the church of Rome? The whole volume proves it to be so. Does he 
deny that it is a selection from the most authoritative source, and held in- 

fallible in the church of Rome? if he does, he denies the very essence of the 
religion of popery. If these principles are obsolete, how could they have been 
selected? If he cannot deny that they are selected, how can he pretend to 
impose on the public that they are not approved, and, if approved, and selected 
in the eighth volume, are they rejected in the seven preceding? As to the 
dedications, | know nothing of them, beyond the fact that the dedication was 
found in, | believe, four or tive copies, out of fifty which were sent to London, 
and not in the others. I first heard of it after the second meeting at Exeter 
Hall, through a copy that had been sent to the Atheneum. I thought, sir, 
that the Birmingham meeting would have, at least, given Mr. Stanley a hint 
as to the propriety of the course which he is pursuing ; if that rev. gentleman 
has not read the confessional of Dens, perhaps it were weil for him to peruse 
it before he stands forward again to vindicate its patrons. It is painful to be 
obliged to contend against the superstitions of the church of Rome—it is 
painful to be compelled to expose her perjuries, her persecutions, her pro- 
fligacies, and the principles that lead to them all. But it is far more 
painful to be forced to encounter among her champions those whom we 
should expect to be foremost in other lists, ana to meet among the apolo- 
gists of anti-christian superstitions those to whom we should look as the 
most faithful servants of the pure religion established in the church of 
England, | have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


R. J. M‘Guer. 
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Name. Degree. 
Allen, Stephen ....cc0- B.A. 
Aen ds Ne voces ore 
Arrowsmith, Aaron ... Bea. 
Bacon, Thomas ....cecc0. BA. 
Bagot, H. C. .....000- coe «Me Ae 
eee. Cn Sukasdsecs Wada 
Barton, Matthew W.... B.A. 
Barnewall, F.. Li. .eccee = MeAc 
Beason, Biv Ws ecccscese Bik 
Bennett, W. Dh éacdbiias B. Ae 
Berkeley, G. Cu...coccee Beas 
Blackall, Henry..... rs oy 
Bowles, Joseph eoecececes B.A. 
Brice, Durbin.........00- 
eriames, As Fi. cscteses, Bid 
Brotherton, Thomas... B.A. 
Brown, Philip O. ...... BA. 
Brenner, G. Bis cccsstcoe Bela 
Buswell, William ...... B.A. 
Capes, John Moore... Ba. 


Churchill, John.......... B. 
Cooper, ars 
eenrnre B. 


Coxhead, W. L..... 
Crow, Edward 
Curtois, Atwil 


Daubeny, G. Barnston x. 


A. 
Dimock, James F........ B.A. 
Dodd, Joseph ......cec0008  BeAs 
Dowding, B. C....... vee «BLAS 
Dowell, Thomas ...... B.A. 
Duberiv, Charles ...... B.A, 
Bdge, W. John ..cccccce B.A. 
Forster, John eccccecsoces B.A. 
Garnier, John ccoccesce§ BA. 
Gilbert, H. Robert...... B.A. 
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Glaves, John C........0. B.A. 
Govett, Robert ......... B.A. 


Graff, J. Ullric ( Literate) 
Greaves, J. W. 
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Greswell, Clement...... B.A. 
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Hail, Matthew B. ...... Duds 
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DEACONS., 
College. 
Trinity 
Magdalen Hall 
Magdalen 
Merton 
Christ Church 
Christ's 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John's 
Wadham 
Pembroke 
Christ Church 
Magdalen Hall 
Queen’s 
Oriel 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Queen’s 
Balliol 
Worcester 
St. Peter's 
Trinity 
Catharine Hall 
Lincoln 
Balliol 
St. John’s 
Queen's 
‘Trinity 
@) ie] 
Christ Church 
Emmanuel 
Corpus Christi 
Merton 
Emmanuel 
St. John’s 
Catharine Hall 
Worcester 


Emmanuel 
Oriel 
Jesus 
Trinity 
Trinity 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Oxford, the Cathedral at Christ Church, Oxford... 
Bishop of Salisbury, CS OE ND FRc ences cseuctcivetencccesve 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden . 
Bishop of Gloucester, St. Margaret's, Westminster........... 
Bishop of Bristol, St. John the Evangelist, Westminster ...... 


University. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxfor d 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb. 
( Infor d 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
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Camb. 
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Camb. 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
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Name. 


Heathcote, W. B....... 
Holme, Thomas......... 
Hughes, W. .....c0000 
James, Thomas ........ 
Kerr, W. Frederick ... 
King, Bryan .......+++ 
Leete, Thomas T. ...... 
Marriott, Charles ...... 
Marshall, Peter C....... 
Meade, John ......sce0ee 
Mills, James B.......... 
Miniken, Henry......... 
Moore, John Walter ... 
Morris, John Brande... 
GUUENTE UU's cecbdecccencnse 


Ouvry, Peter T...... esee 
Parker, Charles........ , 
Palmer, Henry ...... ove 


Pinkerton, John S....... 
Price, W. Henry ...... 
Rowley, William W.... 
Roberts, Henry M. ... 
Rump, John ......0..066 
Salter, Frederick .....4 
Sawell, W. J...ccccscceee 
Seager, Charles ......... 
Scott, Worssccceseecceeees 
Denis Bs Coe ccccoedieses 
Smyth, Christopher ... 
Spence, George ........ 

Stokes, W. H. .....0+5 
Stephens, R. R.......... 
Strange, W. Alder...... 
Tait, A. C.rccsccccccereee 
Tillard, Jas. Arthur ... 
‘Tracy, Edward H....... 
Watson, Charles......... 
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Wella, F. B. ..cccccostee 
We ie Mlavicikcdatess 
Williams, John Robert 
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Degree. College. 


&-.C.L. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.-A. 
B.A, 
B. Ae 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
R.A. 
§.C.L. 
B.A. 
S-CoLe 
M.A. 
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B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
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Queen’s 
Trinity 
Christ Church 
St. John’s 
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Queen's 
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Trinity 
Exeter 
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Trinity Hall 
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New 
Pembroke 
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St. John’s 
Exeter 


University 
Magdalen 
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St. David's 


Winckler, Charles W. ( Literate) 


Wynter, A. Farley...... 


Alington, Richard P.... 
Allott, John .........06+ 
Atkinson, Miles........ ; 
Barber, William 
Barlow, William 
Bingham, C. W. ...... 
Birch, F. L. ......- sie 
Biscoe, Frederick ...... 
Brereton, Henry H.... 
Brooke, T. R..........++. 
Browne, Henry......... 
Burton, L. B...........++ 
Cantar FB. Wore cceceece 
Claughton, T. L. ...... 
Cockey, Edward......... 


B.A. 
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Christ Church 
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St. Mary Hall 
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University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Croke, John c.sccssseeee BOA. 
Croft, Richard .....0.. Mea. 

‘ Dundas, J. W. D....... Bea. 
Dyne, J. Bradley ...... Mea. 
Dynham, William B..... ma. 
Fawkes, F. FF. ...scc000 Beds 
Fellowes, John ......005 B.A. 
Fat, C. J. ccccccccccccsee Bede 
Garfit, Edward ......... Bea. 
Gilbert, P. P... ..ccccee B-A. 


Girardot, W. L.....s06 Meds 
Gunther, James, ( Literate) 


Herring, N. Reesseccee Bed. 
Hubbard, Thomas...... B.A. 
Hurlock, W. M.....0.0. Beas 
Jackson, John ..cccceee Meas 
James, R. W...cccccceee B.A. 
Jenner, Stephen......... BeA. 
Jollands, John .....0- — es 
Knight, Richard ...... B.A. 
Loring, H. Nele......... B.A. 
| Marsland, George...... B.A. 
i Micklethwait, J. N.... B.A. 
Milla, B, BR. cccoccccces oe GO. 
Murray, W.  ..scccccesee B.A. 
Newby, Alfred ......006 B.A. 
Niblett, E. H. ..cocceee BAe 
Owen, Brisco........ guste’, Mahe 
Overton, John .....00. — 2 
remten, F. Tiscccose an Fe 
Paget, Edward J...... © McA. 
Peace, Peter ...... a 7 
Pemberton, S. F. ...... B.A. 
Phelps, E. S...ccccocccce Bede 
Pigott, W. Prreccccccsce’ Sede 
Portman, F. B. ........ M.A. 
Potchett, Brownlow... B.A. 
Protheroe, Thomas ... B.A. 
Randall, H. G. ....0000. M.A 
a ney > Ba 


Rous, Hon. T. M...... mea. 
Sandys, G. W. 


spices ha 
Seager, 1. ©. wrccccoscece Be 
Sewell, James E. ...... M.A 
Sockett, F. Pi ccccovsce B.A 
Sparke, Ezekiel ......... M.A 
Steventon, Edwin ...... M.A 
Taddy, John ........000. B.A. 


Thomas, John, ( Literate ) 
Thompson, Henry,..... M.A. 
Thompson, A. P. ...... 


B.A. 
Townsend, Thomas ... 
Trench, Francis..... eee |. Bebe 
Tucker, W. G. ..cccccee B.A. 
Burner, G. E.ccccsocccts |S Gobe 
White, Beery cccnchese M.A- 
Yates, Edmund T...... B.A. 


of July. 


of July, being St. James's day. 


College. 
Jesus 
Exeter 
Magdalen 
Wadham 
Magdalen Hall 
Christ Church 
Clare Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
St. John’s 
Magdalen 
Emmanuel 


Trinity 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Pembroke 
Pembroke 

St. John’s 
Emmanuel 
St. Peter's 
Exeter 
Brasennose 
Magdalen 
Queen's 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Exeter 

Jesus 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
Christ Church 
Worcester 
Sidney Sussex 
Wadham 
New Inn Hall 
All Souls 

St. John’s 
Brasennose 
Queen’s 
Trinity 
Balliol 
Pembroke 
Trinity 

New 
Pembroke 
Caius 

Corpus Christi 
Clare Hall 


St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 
Worcester 
Oriel 

St. Peter's 
Magdalen Hall 
Downing 
Oriel 
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University. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln —-— Peterboro' 
Oxford 
Bristol —— Norwich 











Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Bristol Norwich 
Gloucester B. & W. 
Lincoln 

Gloucester London 
Gloucester London 





Gloucester ——— London 
Bristol —— Norwich 
Gloucester ——- London 
Bristol -—— Norwich 
Oxford 

Gloucester B. & W. 
Gloucester ——~ London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Gloucester 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Gloucester —— London 
Oxford 





Peterboro’ 





Norwich 
Norwich 
London 



































Bristol 

Gloucester London 
Gloucester B. & W. 
Bristol Norwich 
Oxford 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 

Oxford 

Bristol Norwich 
Bristol Norwich 
Gloucester 

Lincoln Peterboro’ 
Oxford 

Gloucester London 
Bristol Norwich 
Bristol 

Lincoln 

Gloucester —— London 
Gloucester 


Lincoln —— Peterboro’ 
Oxford 








Salisbury 

Gloucester London 
Salisbury 

Lincoln Peterboro’ 
Lincoln Abp, Cant. 





iat 
The next Ordination of the Bishop of Winchester will be held on Sunday, the 17th 


The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold a General Ordination on Monday, the 25th 
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The Archbishop of York intends to hold a General Ordination, at Bishopsthorpe, on 
Sunday, July 3lst. Candidates are to attend at the Palace on ‘Thursday, the 28th. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
25th of September. Candidates are required to send their ahi to his Lordship before 
the l4th of August. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, in consequence of the weakness of his sight, will not ordain 
any more himself. He will hold nominations of candidates, and send, by Letters Di- 
merge to such Bishop's Ordinations as may be most convenient in point cf time and 
P 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bristol, the Lord Bishop of, to be Bishop of Ely. 


Bailey, John. eessseeeeeeee Chaplain to the St. Faith’s Union, Norwich. 
Butler, Archdeacon...... Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


Bunch, R. J.....eeeeeeeees Vice Principal of the West Riding of Yorkshire Proprietary 
School. 

Carey, Henry ...... oncces Officiating Minister of the Oxford New District Church. 

Cuthbert, W............065 Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Airlie. 

Garvey, Richard ........ . One of the Classical Masters of the West Riding of York- 
shire Proprietary School. 

Riarpet, Ei. . covcoceseescece Archdeacon of Madras. 


Leach, W. B., R. of Sutton Montis, Somerset, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 

Neucatre, H. Sidney .... The Chaplaincy of the Hospital at Sleaford, founded by Sir 
Robert Clare. 


PMTs Be ‘cacoccecceseene Incumbency of the New Church, Sheerness. 
Moyes, C. S.ccccssesssccsee Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Wray, George ............| Master ofthe Free Grammar School, Darlington 
Worsley, Thomas......... Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Allott, John ...... Maltby in Marisco R. Lincoln Lincoln’ Rev. G. Allott 
Atkinson, George, Stow & Coats P. C. Lincoln 








Name. 


St. Stephen V. & St. ? 
Attley, S. O....... Saviour P.C, , Nor- 5 Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
wich 
Bale, George ...... Odeombe R. Somerset B. & W. Christ Ch. Oxon. 
Bacon, Robert ... Wolferton R. Norwich Norfolk H. J. Henley, Esq. 
Beevor, M. B....... Henley V. Suffolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Blunt, Robert .... Bisham V. Berks Sarum _—_—H. Vansittart, Esq. 
= —— R. C. - Marston Bigott R. Somerset B. & W. peo oy and Ure 
Burton, L. B...... Bag Enderby R. Lincoln Lineoln W. B. Burton, Esq. 
Chamberlaine, G.T. Almsford R. Somerset B.& W. F. Woodford, and 7. 
Fooks, Esqs. 

Cooper, A. P....... } er “> c Ful- f Oxford Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Cuthbert, W....... Coverham P. C. N. York Chester Miss Cooke 
Ensor, E. Smith... Hopton P. C. Suffolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Fenwick, C. F..... Brooke R. Isle of W. Winches. Rev. R. C. Christie 

. { Millington cum Pee. of 
Griesbach, W. K. | Miingtonowm EE. York} D. & C. Dean of York 

? = Givendale V. dof York 


Guillemard, James | aes, Oxford” ¢ Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll., Oxf. 


Harington, H. D. South Newington R. Oxford Oxford Exeter Coll., Oxford 
Haymes, John .... Wrawby V. Lincoln Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
Heslop, Richard... Ainsworth P. C. Lancas. Chester R, of Middleton 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Higginson, J......- Thormanby R. N. York York G. B. Irlam, Esq. 
Johnson, J. M. ... } oer a : Norfoll: Norwich J. F. Leathes, Esq. 
Larken, W. P. ... Ufford R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. C. Brooke 
Morrice, J. P...... Rimpton R. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Winchester 
Nixon, Charles .... Beelsby R. Lincoln Lincoln Southwell C. Ch. 
Otley, C. B. sss. Ledenham Long R. Lincoln Lincoln Mr. B. Smith 
Potter, W. ......... Witnesham R. Suffolk Norwich Peter House, Camb. 
Thompson, R...... Ellell P. C. Lancas. Chester Rev. J. Dodson 
Young, Julian C., Calstone R. Wilts Sarum Marq. of Lansdowne 


—_——_ 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Best, Henry, formerly of the Close, Lincoln 
Boulay, J. T. De, Heddington R. Wilts Sarum 


Bull, John, C. of Stowmarket, Suffolk 

Chard, G. W. C., Blandford Forum V. Dorset Bristol D.& C. of Winchester 
Coningham, R., Rose Hill, Herts 

Harvey, —, Caldecote, Bedfordshire 


Heywood, G....... Ideford R. : Devon Exon } jes ee M. 
Holley, G. Hunt, —r We Norfolk Norwich 
Huches. T. I { Penegoes R. Montgom. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


& one of the Vicars Choral of St. Asaph Cathedral 
Jenkins, D., Llanllwehaiarn, Cardiganshire 


{ Barfreston R. Kent Canterb. St. John’s Coll., Oxf. 
Lord, Henry ...... . , . : “2 . 
. i & Northiam R. Sussex ChichesterMiss Lord 
Rogers, George... East Lavington V. Wilts Sarum = G. Rogers, Esq. 
ee Rape { Turnaston R. Hereford Hereford Lady Boughton 
Sandilands, R...... ? = & Minister of the English Church at St. Omer 
Almeley V. Bp. of Hereford 


& Madley W. Tib- f Hereford Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
berton C. 


Prebend of Hereford Cathedral, & Chancellor of the Diocese 
Whaley, J. G...... Witnesham R. Suffolk Norwich Peter House, Camb. 


Taylor, Charles ... 


—--— 


IRELAND. 


PREFERMENTS, ETC. 


Rey. Mr. Ashe, to the Incumbency of Kilmealy. 

Rev. John Corbett, to the Curacy of Montrath, Diocese of Ferns. 

Rev. John Bagwell Gordon, to the Curacy of Clogheen, Diocese of Lismore. 

Rev. Edward Boyle Davies, to the Curacy of Shandrum, Diocese of Cloyne. 

Kev. William Herbert Saunders, to the Curacy of Listowell, in the united Dioce 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

The Rev. Annesley Gore, of Mungret, near Limerick, to the Living of Ringrone, 
near Youghal. It is understood that the Rev. Thomas Westropp, of Kruree, succeeds 
to Mungret, on the nomination of the Dean of Limerick, and the Rev. George Massey, 
of Limerick, to Bruree. 

_ Rev. John Greham, D.C.L., Master, or late Master of the endowed School of Water- 
ford, to the Mastership of Enniskillen School, vacant by the death of Dr. O’ Beirne. 
Rev, William Pratt, to the living of Clonard, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. 
E. Nixon; patron, the Bishop of Meath. 
Rev. William M’Ilwaine, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. George’s Chapel, Belfast. 
The Rev. Mr. Otway has been appointed a Minor Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Vou. X.—July, 1836. P 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


POOP O ODO OLE OCR 


OXFORD. 


May 28. 

Magdalen College.—Two Fellowships are 
vacant in this College, open to any Members of 
the University of Oxford, who are natives of 
Saskdacheiiiion or Nottinghamshire. Can- 
didates must be Bachelors of Arts, at least, at 
the period of election, which takes place on 
Tuesday, the 26th day of July ; and they are 
required to present themselves to the President 
on or before the Thursday previous to the 
election, with certificates of baptism, and tes- 
timonials from their Colleges or Halls. 


On Saturday last, being the last day of Easter 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. R. Michell, 
Fellow of Lincoln ; Rev. H. R. Harrison, 
Fellow of Lincoln. 

Masters of Arts—C. E. Lefroy, Ch. Ch., 
grand comp. ; G. Rushout, Ch. Ch.; J. Gar- 
ratt, Ch. Ch.; RR. Dean, Ch. Ch.; Rev. 
T. A. Maberley, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts—'T. Rothwell, Oriel, 
grand comp.; J. J. Plumer, Ballioi, grand 
comp. ; C. Sweet, Balliol ; J. Penrose, Bal- 
liol; Sir W. C, James, Bart., Ch. Ch.; J. 
Moore, Scholar of Lincoln ; D. B. Beven, 
Magdalen Hall; W. P. Hoblyn, Queen's; A. 
Mogg, Queen’s; R. N. Maddock, Queen's ; 
S. A. Pears, Scholar of Corpus; J. Hannay, 
Worcester ; J. M. Barlow, * et Boeck C. H. 
Spragge, Scholar of Exeter; J. H. Bower, 
Exeter; C. D. Francis, Exeter ; C. Pridham, 
Exeter; H. Wickens, Exeter; Hon. C. F. 
Cranstoun, Jesus; T. Harries, Jesus; F. J. 
Cramer, New College; S. Stead, Brasennose ; 
R. Perceval, Brasennose ; G. Whitbread, Bra- 
sennose ; A. E. Campbell, Trinity; W. Pul- 
ling, Oriel; J. A. Hessey, Fellow of St. 
John’s. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
being the first day of Act Term, the following 
“rere were nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year :— 

The Rev. J. B. Dyne, M.A., Fellow of 
Wadham; the Rev. E. Hawkins, M.A., Fel- 
low of Pembroke ; the Rev. H. Kynaston, 
M.A., Student of Ch. Ch. 

In a Congregation holden on the same day, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—E. J. Edwards, Balliol, 

and comp.; A.C. Tait, Fellow of Balliol ; 
Rev. R. Scott, Fellow of Balliol; R. J. Ro- 
berts, New Inn Hall; R. Burgess, New Inn 
Hall; Rev. G. W. Owen, New Inn Hall; 
Rev. T. F. R. Read, Scholar of University ; 
Rev. J. D. Clark, University; Rev. T. L 
Trotter, Lincoln; R. Muckleston, Scholar of 
Worcester; H. Parker, Worcester; Rev. J. 
Irvine, Magdalen Hall; Rev. H. W. Wright, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. T. E. Poole, Magdalen 
Hall ; Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, Magdalen Hall ; 


Rev. R. S. Hawker, Magdalen Halli; W. 
Smyth, Wadham ; Rev. E. Harland, Wad- 
ham ; Rev. J. K. Charlton, Ch. Ch. ; Hon. H, 
C. Bagot, Ch. Ch.; Rev. H.J. Swale, Queen's ; 
Rev. F, Storr, Queen’s ; E. Meyrick, Demy 
of Magdalen; E. W. Pears, Demy of Magda. 
len; Rev. G. C. Hall, Demy of Magdalen; 
H. P. Guillemard, Scholar of Trinity ; Rev, 
E. R. Larken, Trinity; Rev. T. W. Good- 
lake, Scholar of Pembroke ; Havilland Le 
Mesurier Chepmell, Scholar of Pembroke ; G. 
B. Rogers, Pembroke; Rev. G. A. Webb, 
Merton; J. L. Ross, Oriel; Rev. C. W. 
Bingham, Fellow of New College; H. Hill, 
Fellow of New College ; T. Briscoe, Fellow of 
Jesus ; E. L. Barnwell, Scholar of Jesus; 
Rev. H. Knapp, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Grey, St. Edmund 
Hall; W. F. Donkin, Scholar of University ; 
H. Holbech, Ch. Ch. ; T. W. Weare, Student 
of Ch. Ch. ; O. Gordon, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
Hon. A. W. Bagot, Ch. Ch. ; J. B. Beresford, 
Ch. Ch.; C. S. Cocks, Ch. Ch. ; A. Borra- 
daile, Ch. Ch. ; Hon. A. Wodehouse, Ch. Ch. ; 
C. Seager, Scholar of Worcester; A. Atwood, 
Worcester ; T. Orgill, Worcester ; W. Preedy, 
Wadham ; E. Merrick, W. M. Herchmer, 
Queen's; H. Shute, J. E. Grubb, C, Dunlop, 
Pembroke; J. Pycroft, W. Cope, J. Ballard, 
A. Taylor, J. Butler, H. W. Daubeny, Trin- 
ity; J. Hill, Fellow of New College ; S. Bar- 
ney, H. B. Bullocke, F. Brown, Exeter; A. 
Orr, J. S. Utterton, C. H. White, Oriel; R. 
H. M. Hughes, Jesus. 





THE CLASS PAPER FOR EASTER TERM. 

The names cf those candidates who, at thé 
examinations, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the four Classes of Litere 
Humaniores and Discipline Mathematice et 
Physica, according to the a arrange- 


ment in each class prescribed by the statute, 
stand as follow :— 


Litere Humaniores. 


Crass I.—Arnould, J., Scholar of Wadham ; 
Donkin, W. F., Scholar of University ; Gor- 
don, O., Student of Ch. Ch.; Hessey, J. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s; Prichard, J. C., 
Scholar of Trinity ; Utterton, J. S., Commoner 
of Oriel ; Woolley, J., Scholar of Exeter. 

Crass I].—Butterworth, J. H., Commoner 
of Exeter; Caswell, E., Hume Exhibitioner 
of Brasennose ; Connell, J.. Commoner of 
Balliol ; Cranstoun, Hon. C. F., Gentleman 
Commoner of Jesus; James, Sir W. C., Bart, 
Gentleman Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Lowe, F: 
P., Commoner of University; Moore, J-, 
Scholar of Lincoln; Pattison, M., Commoner 
of Oriel ; Pears, S. A., Scholar of Corpus; 
Pridham, C., Commoner of Exeter; Pulling, 
W., Commoner of Oriel; Whitbread, G- 
Commoner of Brasennose; Wickens, H., 
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Commoner of Exeter ; Wilson, J. M., Scholar 


fo III. —Bowles, J., Gentleman Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall; Broadley, A., Com- 
moner of Wadham; Brown, F., Commoner 
of Exeter; Brown, H. H., Scholar of Corpus ; 
Deane, F. H., Commoner of Wadham; Dol- 
‘enon, J. W., Commoner of Balliol; Francis, 

D., Commoner of Exeter ; arn Ses 
Scholar of Worcester; Hunt, J., Scholar of 
Queen’s; Keate, R., Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; 
Meyrick, E., Commoner of Queen’s ; Monro, 
E., Commoner of Oriel; Morrell, G. K., 
Fellow of St. John’s; Penrose, J., Commoner 
of Balliol; Pollen, R. H., Commoner of Ch. 
Ch.; Pycroft, J., Commoner of Trinity; 
Seagar, C., Scholar of Worcester ; Whitehead, 
E., Scholar of Wadham; Williams, J., Com. 
moner of Trinity; Worsley, J. H., Demy of 
Magdalen. 

Crass 1V.— Arrowsmith, A., Commoner of 
Magdalen Hall; Atwood, A. T., Commoner 
of Worcester; Beasley, W. C., Scholar of 
Lincoln; Bell, G. J., Commoner of Balliol ; 
Borradaile, A., Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Borrer, 
C. H., Commoner of Oriel; Bradley, C., 
Scholar of Worcester ; Carter, G., Commoner 
of St. John’s; Chaplin, E. J., Dem _ 
dalen ; Day, C., Commoner of Trinity > 
E., Commoner of Exeter; Dunston, T. W., 
Commoner of Exeter: Evans, E., Commoner 
of Jesus; Fynes-Clinton, C. F., Commoner 
of Ch. Ch.; Harrison, A. R., Scholar of 
Queen’s ; Holbech, H., Gentleman Commoner 
of Ch, Ch.; Laikin, T. C., Commoner of 
Oriel; Leslie, J., Commoner of Ch. Ch.; 
Maddock, R. N., Commoner of Queen’s ; 
Panting, R., Commoner of Ch. Ch ; Riddell, 
J.C B., Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Russell, S. 
H., Fellow of St. John’s; Smith, H. J. C., 
Commoner of Wadham; Taylor, C., Gentle- 
man Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Trevor, G., 
Student in Civil Law, Magdalen Hall ; Twin- 
ing, W., Commoner of Balliol ; Weare, T. 
W., Student of Ch. Ch. ; Wilson, W., Scholar 
of Queen's. 


Duke, 


Discipline Mathematice et Physice. 


Crass I.—Donkin, W. F., Scholar of Uni- 
versity; Gordon, O., Student of Ch. Ch.; 
Russell, S. H., Fellow of St. John’s. 

Crass I1.—Brown, H. H., Scholar of Cor- 
pus ; Butterworth, J. H., Commoner of Exe- 
ter ; Connell, J., Commoner of Balliol. 

Crass IIl.—Bowles, J., Geritleman Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall; Whitehead, ~., 
Scholar of Wadham. 

Crass 1V.—Borrer, C. H., Commoner of 
Oriel ; Orr, A., Commoner of Oriel; Panting, 
R., Commoner of Ch. Ch.; St. John, E. W., 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Styleman, H. Le 
Strange, Gentleman Commoner of Ch. Ch.; 
Webb, W. H., Commoner of Magdalen Hall. 

The number of those who passed their ex- 
aminations, but who were not placed in either 
of the above classes, was 88. 


June 4. 
The Prizes for 1836 have been adjudged as 


follows © = 
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Cuancetton’s Praises: — Latin Verse: 
* Alexander ad Indum.’’— W. Dickinson, 
Scholar of Trinity. 

English Essay : ‘* The Effectsof a National 
Taste for general and diffusive Reading.” —H. 
H. Vaughan, B.A., Fellow of Oriel. 

Latin Essay: “ Antiquorum Romanorum 
in publicis operibus maguificentia.” — (Not 
awarded. ) 

Six Rocer Neworcare’s Prize.—“* The 
Knights of St. John.” —F. W. Faber, Scholar 
of University. 

The Theological Prize, ( Dr. Ellerton’s Foun- 
dation, ) on ‘* The Evidences of our Saviour’s 
Resurrection,” has been awarded to E. Elder, 
B. A., Scholar of Balliol. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. S. Reay, M.A. of 
St. Alban Hall, and the Rey. B. Harrison, 
M.A., Student of Ch. Ch., to be Examiners 
for the Hebrew Scholarships, on the Founda- 
tion of Mrs. Kennicott, was unanimously 
approved. 

n the same Convocation, the Rev. H. Sey- 
mour, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

On the same day, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. J. Maddock, 
Fellow of Worcester ; J. C. Meadows, Scholar 
of Pembroke; J. H. Short, Merton; J. D. 
Giles, Corpus. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. P. Lowe, University; 
H. C. Smith, Wadham ; R. Panting, Ch. 
Ch:; J. Ward, Fellow of New College; J. 
M. Wilson, Scholar of Corpus ; C. P. Godfrey, 
St. John’s, 

On Monday last, the Rev. H. P. Guillemard, 
M.A., and W. H. Ley, B.A., Scholars of Trin- 
ity, were admitted Probationary Fellows of 
Trinity College. And on the same day, Messrs. 
T. Be Cornish, Blount Exhibitioner, and C, 
Nevile, Commoner of ‘Trinity, and H. Rendall, 
and V. H. Hobart, were elected and admitted 
Scholars of that Society. The Blount Scho- 
larship was adjudged to Mr. H. L. Prior. 

Yesterday, Mr. Giraud, Commoner of Ex- 
eter, Mr. T. C. Price, Commoner of Bra- 
sennose, and Mr. G. Gilpin, were elected 
Postmasters of Merton College. 


June ll. 


The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor's Prizes for the ensuing year, viz: — 

For Latin Verse—“ Marcus Crassus a Par- 
this devictus.” 

For an English Essay— The concurring 
causes which assisted the promulgation of the 
religion of Mahomet.” 

Por a Latin Essay—* Quibus de causis 
fiat plerumque ut instituta ac mores, Orienta- 
lium egrius mutentur quam nostra.” 

Sir Rocea Newnicare’s Prize.—For 
the best Composition in English Verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Under-Graduate 
who, on the day above specified, shall not have 
exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation.— [he Gipsies. 

Mrs. Denver's Tueotoaicat Paizes.— 
The subjects for the year 1837 are : — 
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** On the Divinity of our Blessed Lord and 
wey “Original of” Bi h Sin, and the Ne- 

“On Original or Birth Sin, 
eessity of New Birth unto Life.” 

Persons entitled to write for the above-men- 
tioned Prizes, must be in Deacon’s Orders at 
least, and on the last day appointed for the de- 
livery of the Composition to the Registrar, 
have entered on the eighth and not exceeded 
the tenth year from their matriculation. 


Turo.ocicaL Patze.—The Mission of St. 
John the Baptist.—The subject above stated, 
as appointed by the judges, for an English 
Essay, is proposed to members of the Univer- 
sity on the following conditions: — viz.— 
1, The Candidate must have passed his exam- 
ination for the d of B.A., or B.C.L.— 
11. He must not on this day (June 10) have ex- 
ceeded his twenty-eighth term.—III. He must 
have commenced his sixteenth term eight 
weeks a to the day appointed for send- 
ing in his Essay to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity.—In every case, the terms are to be 
computed from the matriculation inclusively. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—The Rey. F. A. Fa- 
ber, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Bachelor in Medicine (with licence to prac- 
tise. —R. H. Goolden, Queen's. 

Masters of Arts —C,. W. Orde, University, 
rand comp.; K. W. Collett, Ch. Ch.; Rev.\C. 
- Fox, Magdalen Hall; E.Price, Magdalen Hall; 

Rev. C. L. Guyon, Wadham ; R. J. Spranger, 
Fellow of Exeter; N.F. Lightfoot, Exeter ; 
C. Boutell, Trinity; J. R. Hughes, Fellow of 
New; Rev. F. Baugh, Fellow of All Souls’; 
Rev. J. L. Spencer, Worcester; W. A. F. 
De Salis, Oriel; Rev. E. Fursdon, Oriel ; 
Rev. J. F. Belfield, Oriel; Rev. T. Williams, 
Jesus; H. Blane, Brasennose; Rev. C. Boys, 
Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts--E. H. Cheney, Ch. Ch. ; 
C.F. Fynes Clinton, Ch. Ch.; H. Barnett, Ch. 
Ch.; H.C. Campion, Ch. Ch.; H. L. Dodds, 
Ch. Ch.; E. J. Jackson,’ Worcester; C. J. 
Fisher, Wadham; J. Treacy, Scholar of 


- Queen's; J. Hunt, Scholar of Queen's; A. R. 


Harrison, Scholar of Queen’s; K.Homfray, 
Magdalen Hall ; J. Woolley, Scholar of Exeter ; 
J. Connell, Balliol; J. Dolignon, Balliol ; 
W. J. Crockford, Brasennose; E. Caswell, 
Brasennose ; E. Monro, Oriel. 

On Sunday last, Mr. C. A. Griffith, and 
Mr. W. Bedford, were admitted Actual Fellows 
of New College. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. T. Phinn, and Mr. 
W. D. Furneaux, Comnioners of Exeter Col- 
lege, were elected Scholars of that Society. 

On Thursday last, J. Treacy and J. Hunt, 
Probationary Scholars of Queen's College, were 
elected and admitted Taberdars of the same 
Society. 

On the same day, Mr. G. Rost was admitted 
an Exhibitioner, on the Foundations of Mrs. 
Jnliana Stafford, and the Rev. W. Oades, asa 
Bible Clerk of Pembroke College. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


On the same day, Mr. W. H. Egerton, 8. A. 
of Brasennose » was a Fellow of 
that Society. 

June 18. 


In a Convocation holden in the Theatre, 
on Wednesday last, the Annual Commemora- 
tion of Founders and Benefactors of the Uni- 
versity was celebrated with the accustomed 
formalities, and the Honorary of Doctor 
in Civil Law conferred upon Richard Westma- 
cott, Esq.,R.A., who was presented in appro- 
er terms of — by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, the 

egistrar of the University, acting for the 
Regius Professor (Dr. Phillimore,) who was 
unavoidably absent. The Rev. Dr.-Cramer, 
Principal of New Inn Hall, and Public Orator, 
delivered the Creweian Oration. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Medicine (with licence to prac- 
tise)—A. J. Sutherland, Student of Ch. Ch, 

Masters of Arts — W. W. Knighton, Ch, 
Ch.; Rev. F. P.G. Dineley, Worcester ; Rev, 
C.M.Provand, Magdalen Hall ; T. F. Henney, 
Scholar of Pembroke ; Rev. T. Stevens, Oriel ; 
E. V. Neale, Oriel; Rev. F. A. Marriott, 
Oriel ; Rev. W. H. Egerton, Fellow of Bra- 
sennose; J. W. M. Berry, Brasennose; Rev. 
G. G, Waddington, Fellow of New; G. J, 
Williamson, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. G. Young, Oriel, 
grand comp.; J. G. Higgens, Worcester, 
grand comp.; J. H. Bushnell, Worcester; 
G. W. Goalnnelies, University; G. L. Cart- 
wright, Exeter; W. Crouch, Exeter; D. W. 
Mitchell, Ch. Ch. 

In a Convocation holden on Monday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s, to be a Public Examiner 
in Literis Humanioribus, and of the Rev. C. 
Marriott, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, tobe a Public 
Examiner in Disciptinis Mathematicis et 
Physicis, was unanimously approved. 

On Thursday last, C. Scriven, B.A., Scholar 
on Sir T. Cooke's Foundation, andW. White- 
head, B. A., on that of Mrs. S. Eaton, were 
elected Fellows of Worcester; and W. Knight, 
Commoner of Balliol, was elected a Scholar of 
that Society, on the foundation of Mrs. S. 
Eaton, 

The Examinations for the Hebrew Scholar- 
ships were decided on Tuesday last ; the suc- 
cessful competitors being—for the Kennicott 
Scholarship, the Rev. C. Seagar, B. A., Scholar 
of Worcester; for the Pusey and Ellertoo 
Scholarship, W. H. Webb, B.A., of Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

June 25. 


On Thursday last, William Dyke, B.A. 
Scholar of Jesus College, was elected Fellow 
on the Foundation of Dr. Francis Mansell, for 
the seren counties of South Wales, Monmout)- 
shire included. 

Mr. J. Baker, Mr. C. H. Browne, and Mr. 
J. Roe, are elected Scholars of Worcester Col- 
lege from Bromsgrove School, on Sir Thoma? 
Cooke's Foundation. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
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Friday, May 27. 


At the congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. H. Ro- 
binson, St. John’s, (comp. ) 

Licentiate in Physic—F. Branson, Caius. 

Masters of Arts—G. Williams, Trinity ; 
Rev. J. Clay, St. John’s, (comp. ); Rev. T. 
N. Hamilton, St. John’s, (comp.); Rev. G. 
Gooden, Jesus; E. Hedges, Queen's. 

Bachelors in the Civil Law—C, K. Jones, 
Downing ; W. Wenman, Trinity hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Hodgson, Trinity ; 
J. J. Evans, Trinity; H. Percy, St. John’s; 
A. R. Ford, St. Peter’s, (comp.); J. Camp- 
bell, Queen’s ; E. C. Awdry, Catharine hall ; 
M. H. Gosselin, Christ’s, 


At the same congregation, T. J. Marker, of 
Exeter, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 

Hebrew Scholarships. —On Friday last, P. 
Carlyon, B.A., of Emmanuel College, was 
elected a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the 
first class; and F. Myers, M.A., of Clare 
hall, a Scholar of the second class,—A gratuity 
of 201. was also adjudged to E. Huff, B.A., of 
Queen’s college, in consideration of the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language displayed by him 
in the examination. 


June 10. 


At a congregation yesterday, the following 
race passed the senate :—To affix the seal to 
Petitions to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that in ** The amended Municipal Corporation 
Bill” a clause may be inserted, authorizing the 
appointment of the Vice-Chancellor for the 
time being to be a Justice of the Peace for the 
Town of Cambridge. 


At the same congregation, C. A. Heurtley, 
M.A., of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this University. 


Porson Prizee—On Tuesday last, the Por- 
son prize (for the best translation of a passage 
from Shakspeare into Greek verse) was ad- 
judged to C. J. Vaughan, of Trinity. Subject— 
King Richard II., Act II., Scene I., beginning, 

GAUNT 
* Methinks I am a Prophet new inspired,” 
And ending 
“ How happy then were my ensuing death.” 


On Tuesday last, Sir W. Browne’s gold 
medal for the best epigram, was adjudged to 
T. Whytehead, of St. John’s college. Sub- 
ject—Insaniens Sapientia.—No prize was ad- 
judged for the Greek and Latin Odes. 

T. C. Peake, and J. Martin, of Sidney Sus- 
sex college, have been elected Mathematical 
Exhibitioners of that college, on the founda- 
tion of Mr. Taylor. 


Trinity College Examinations.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the names in the first class 
of each year as determined at the late examina- 
tion at Trinity college :— 


UNIVERSITY 


SENIOR SOPHS. 


Blake Hodgkinson 
Conybeare Howson 
Ellis Maitland 
Gregory Sykes 
Hemery Thacker 
JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Bouverie Heath 
Carr Hodgson 
Edlestone je 9 H. H. 
Ferguson Playfair 
Frere Pollard 
Garratt Roberts 
FRESH MEN. 
Bond, S. Marett 
Eddis Mathison 
Freeman, P. Newmarch 
Gell Palmer 
Guilleband Pownall 
Hopper Ritchie 
Joy Sismey 
Lawrence Mr. Yeoman 
M'Neill Wallace 
Maitland 


St. John’s College Examinations.—The 
following list contains the first class in each 
year at St. John’s college, arranged according 
to merit, as determined by the late examina- 
tion :— 

SENIOR SOPHS. 


Griffin Niven 
Brumell Hickman 
Ramsden Smalley 
Sharpe \ Smithson 
Gurney Kennion 
Coombs 

JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Currey Boutflower 
Blackall Ellis 
Mould Bersey 
Drake, T. ‘ Fletcher, R. 
Main Exley 
Brackenbury Pugh 
Manley Blow 
Docker Kelk 
Fane Lawson 
Atkinson 

FRESHMEN. 

Frost Woodward 
Colson Norman 
Woolley Arnold t 
Ackland Easther 
Bainbridge Slight 
Cowie Hanmer 
Leeman Hill 
Bolton Osborne 
Bailey Jones, T. } 
Reyner Humphreys 
Mills, A. Southwood 
Smith, E. T. Evans, T. 
Marsh Beresford 
Molesworth Burgess 
Norgate Metcalfe 
Jago Stanton } 
Morrice Julius 
Hides 


Codd 
Harton ; 
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June 17. 


At a congregation on Saturday last, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. Hymers, 
Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. W. Keeling, Fel- 
low of St, John’s; Rev. F. E. Gretton, St. 
John's; Rev. W. T. Wild, St. Jobn’s ; Rev. 
J. H. Marsden, St. John's ; Rev. R. Clutton, 
Fellow of Emmanuel; Rev. A. H. Small, 
Emmanuel; Rev. J. Gibson, Fellow of Sid- 
ney Sussex, 

Master of Arts—Rev. A. W. Chatfield, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—G. Spence, 
Jesus, 


Bachelor in Physic—S. W. J. Merriman, 
us, 
. Bachelor of Arts—G. P. Despard, Magda- 
ne 


At the same congregation, the following 
gentlemen were appointed Barnaby Lectur- 
ers: — 

Mathematical—Rev. G. Thackeray, M.A., 
King’s. 

Philosophical—Rev. J. D. Simpson, M.A., 
Sidney. 

Rhetoric — Rev. J. E. Dalton, M.A., 
Queen's. 

Logic—Rev. G. Urquhart, M.A., Magda- 
lene. 

A grace passed the senate to appoint the 
View Lhenedier, the Master of Christ's col- 
lege, and Dr. Clark, a syndicate to manage and 
superintend the transfer and delivery of the 
Macartney Museum to the university. 

On Wednesday last, F. W. H. Jerrard, B.A., 
of Caius college, was clected a Wortley Fellow 
of that society. 


June 24. 


The Rev. T. Worsley, M.A., Fellow of 
Downing College, has been unanimously elected 
Master of that Society, in the room ot the late 
Mr. Serjeant Frere. 

Paizes.—On Monday last the following 
prizes were adjudged :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts :— 
J. I. Smith, Trinity. (No Second Prize ad- 
judged.) Subject—‘‘ Extincta servitute apud 

nsulas Occidentales, quenam commoda vel 
incommoda possint exinde oriri ?”’ 

Members’ Prises for Undergraduates :~— 
W. G. Humphry, Trinity. (No Second 
Prize adjudged. ) Subject—** In oe 6 bene 
constituta sunt hereditario jure Nobiles."’ 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic—J. Barr, Emmanuel. 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. J. H. Pooley, 
St. John's, (comp. ) 

Master of Arts—Rev. J. Smith, St. John’s. 
Bachelor of Arts —R. E. Roberts, Clare 
Hall. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. T. S. 
Phelps, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, was 


incorporated M.A. of Emmanuel College in this 
university. 





UNIVEKSITY NEWS, 


DURHAM. 


Examinations of Students in Theology. 
(Alphabetical Arrangement, ) 

H. R. Bramwell, B.A., Christ’s, Cambridge; 
S. Brown, B.A., Catharine hall, Cambridge ; 
H. B. Carr, M.A., University College, Oxon ; 
J. Davidson, B.A., Clare hall, Cambridge ; J. 
Foster, R. W. Furness, J. Grieve, C. Massie, 
W. Wilson. 

Examiners —H. Jenkins, T. Chevalier, 

W.N. Darnell. 


The Students who me the final examina- 
tion for the degree of B.A. were thus classed 
by the Examiners, the order of the names in 
each class being alphabetical :— 


CLASS PAPER. 
Classical and General Mathematical and 


Literature. Physical Science. 
CLASS I. CLASS I. 
— Cundill 
CLASS Il, CLASS Il. 
Cundill Gibson 
Garnett eit 
CLASS IIL, CLASS III. 
Pratt Errington 
CLASS IV. CLASS IV. 
Hick a 
Hick — 
CLASS VY. 
Harrison 
Raymond 
Robinson 
Skinner 
F. Thompson 
Watson 
CLASS VI. 
Bennett 


Examiners—T. Chevalier, T. W. Peile, 
G. H. S. Johnson, T. L. Claughton. 


At a Convocation holden on Wednesday, 
June 15, the following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated by the Warden, and approved by convo- 
cation, for their respective offices — 

Proctors for the ensuing year —T. W. 
Peile, A.M., and C, Whitley, A.M. 

Examiners for the first and second public 
examinations of Students in Arts—T. W. 
Peile, A.M.; C. Whitley, A.M.; and W. 
Boyd, A.M. 

At the same Convocation, the Students in 
Theology who passed the public examination 
received licences to apply to the bishop for 
ordination. 

The Hebrew Prizes have been assigned fo 
the following gentlemen :—Senior Class: 
Milburn—Junior Class : Hicks. 

Mr Wilson's examination in the Senior 
Class having been highly creditable, a second 


prize has been assigned to him. — Durham 
Advertiser. 
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BIRTH AND 


DUBLIN. 


The examination for Scholarships was held 


in Trinity college on Thursday and Friday 
the 19th and 20th of May, and the examina- 
tion for Fellowships on Wednesday the 25th, 


and three following days. 

On Monday the 30th, being the day fixed 
by statute for the election of Fellows and Scho- 
lars, the following gentlemen were declared 
Fellows of Trinity college :— J. Toleken, A.B.; 
T. Me Neece, A.B.; and C. Graves, A.B. ; 
and, of thedisappointed candidates, Mr. Atwell 
was adjudged the first premium with Madden's 
premium, amounting to 3501. ; Mr. Mooney, 
and Mr. Trayer, premiums of 45/. each. 

The following gentlemen were elected scho- 
lars of Trinity college :—J. Hallowell, G. 
Hodder, M. Roberts, R. Wrightson, E. Ma- 
turin, W. Roberts, E. Meredith, J. Jellett, J. 
Lawson, P. Murphy, W. J. Thornhill, C. P. 

Ring, M. O'Donoghue. 


BIRTHS AND 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. W. Scotts 
Shapwick V., Dorsetshire; of Rev. J. B. 
Watson, Baldock, Herts; of Rev. J. M. S. 
Anderson, Kemp Town, Brighton ; of Rev. J. 
D. Shafto, Buckworth R.; of Rev. C. Lane, 
of Kennington; of Rev. W. R. Newbolt, 
M.A., late of Christ Church, Oxon ; of Rev. 
R. L. Burton, r. of the Abbey, Shrewsbury ; 
of Rev. H. C. Cherry, Burghfield R., Berks ; 
of Rev. J. Daubeney, Clifton ; of Rev. J. P. 
Lightfoot, Wootton R., Northampton ; of 
Rev. B. S. Broughton, Elmeley R., Worces- 
tershire; of Rev. T. S. Hellier, Cold Har- 
bour House, Stadhampton, Oxfordshire ; of 
Rev. Dr. Lewellin, Principal of St. David's 
Coll., Lampeter; of Rev. F. Dusautoy, Shir- 
well, near Barnstable, (since dead) ; of Rev. 
W. H. Cox, Beaumont-street, Oxford ; of 
Rev. J. Thynne, Walton R., Somersetshire ; 
of Rev. A. G. Cornwall, Ashcroft, Glouces- 
tershire ; of Rev. J. D. Money, Sternfield R. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Kev. W. 
P. Purvis, Kirklinton R., Cumberland ; of 
Rev. W. Gould, c. of Whickham, Durham ; of 

tev. C. B. Pownall, v. of Milton Ernest ; of 
Rev. J. Clayton, Redditch, Worcestershire ; 
of the Rev. the Provost of Oriel Coll., Oxford : 
of Rev. R. Wood, Woodhall Park, Yorkshire ; 
of Rev. A. Hill, the Slad, near Stroud ; of 
Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, of Queen's College, 
Oxon; of Rev. W. Cartwright, Bathwick 
Hill; of Rev. P. Jacob, Prebendary of Win- 
chester ; of Rev. Mr. Roberts, Odiham, Hants ; 
of Rev. D. E. Ford, Lymington ; of Rev. R. 
5 Church House, Gosport; of Rev. 


Cooper, Englefield ; of Rev. Dr. Brown, 
Esher. 


MARRIAGES, 
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On Tuesday, the 3ist of May, and Wednes- 


day, the Ist of June, the examination for 
Sizarships was held, and the following gentle- 
men appointed to the seven vacant places :— 
Owgan, Stackpoole, Mclvor, Kearney, Daly, 
Keane, and Dillon. 


A petition, under the corporate seal of the 


college, has been presented to the House of 

Commons against a proposed amendment in 

the copyright act, by which it is proposed to 
. a Y..: ‘ . . 

deprive the University Library of its present 

right to a copy of every new publication, and 

to substitute an annual grant of 3001. 


On Sunday, June 12th, S. C. Sandes, D.D., 


Senior Fellow of Trinity college, was conse- 
crated, inthe College Chapel, Bishop of Killa- 
loe and Clonfert. The ceremony was performed 
by His Grace the Archbisho 
sisted by the Lord Bishop of Meath and the 


of Dublin, as- 


Lord Bishop of Kildare. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Sadleir. 


MARRIAGES. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. E. D. Wickham, youngest s. of J, A- 
Wickham, Esq., of North, Frome, to Emma, 
only child of A. Palmer, Esq., of Cheam 
Park, Surrey ; Rev. C. Turner, v. of Grassby, 
Lincolnshire, to Louisa, youngest d. of Mr. 
Selwood ; Rev. R. J. W. Wright, to Anna 
Maria, eldest d. of the Rev. T. C. Fell. r. of 
Sheepy, Leicestershire; Rev. G. W. Murray, 
Assistant Minister of St. Peter’s, Pimlico, to 
Mary Anne, second d. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir W. Douglas, K.C.H., of Tippendean, Rox- 
burghshire; Rev. H. D. Harington, v. of 
South Newington, to Harriet, relict of the late 
J. S. W. Daniel, Esq., of Dillington Hall, 
Norfolk ; Rev. H. S. Beresford, of Brailes, 
Warwickshire, to Louisa, fourth d. of the late 
G. Brown, Esq., of Russell-square, London ; 
Rev. J. Garwood, Minister of Wheler Chapel, 
mh yr to Caroline, eldest d. of Mr. Dean 
of Aldgate; Rev. R. Gery, r- of Colmworth, 
Beds, to Harriet, second d. of W. Day, Esq. ; 
Rev. R. Morris, of Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, to Harriet, eldest d, of the Rev. 
R. Budd, r. of Ruanlanihorn; Rev. E..T. 
Yates, to M. S. P. Baylay, eldest d. of the 
Rev. W. F. Baylay, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury; Rev. W. M. Bland, of Lilley R., Herts, 
to Emma, youn zest d. of the late C. Russell, 
Esq., of Binfield, Berks ; Rev. E. T. Richards, 
r. of Farlington, Hants, to Horatia, eldest d. 
of W. Haslewood, Esq., of Slaugham Park, 

Sussex; Rev. H. Griffin, of St. Lawrence, ia 
the Isle of Wight, to Frances Sophia, relict of 
T. M. Welsh, Esq., of Merefield Lodge, 
Essex ; Rev. J. Brereton, of New Coll., Ox- 
ford, to Emily, second d. of the late J. Ed- 
wards, Esq., of Selsoe, Beds; Rev. J. C. Faber, 
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B.A., of Christ Charch, Oxon, to Emily, 
youngest d. of the late Sir W. C. Bagshawe, 
of the Oakes, Derbyshire; Rev. J. F. Ed- 
wards, r. of South Runcton-cum-Holm, Nor- 
fulk, to Caroline, third d. of H. Brown, Esq., 
of Diss ; Rev. E. Kerrison, af Dereham, Nor- 
folk, to Harriet, only d. of the Rev. J. Dash- 
wood, of Beccles ; Rev. D. Jones, v. of Cadox- 
ton-juxta- Neath, to Sarah Anne, eldest d. of 
the are E. J. Hutchins, a Rev. S. Smith, 
of Ballintemple, Cavan, to Henrietta, d. of W. 
Graham, Esq. ; Rev, H. Malthus, r. of Poug- 
hill, Devonshire, to Sophia, eldest d. of n 
Rev. W. Otter, Principal of King’s College, 
Camb. ; Rev. D. J. George, of Wormbridge, 
Herefordshire, to Frances, youngest d. of the 
Rev. W. Powell, v. of Abergavenny, and Pre- 
bendary of Llandaff; Rev. F. Jickling, c. of 
Polesworth, Warwickshire, to Emily, d. of 
the late J. Bray, Esq., of Coventry ; Rev. J. 
J. Blunt, B.D., a Great Oakley, Essex, to 
Elizabeth, d. of B. Child, Esq., of Barlaston, 
Staffordshire ; Rev. C. Dunn, r. of Mount 
Talbot, co. Roscommon, to Elizabeth, youngest 




















THE MONTH. 


d. of R. Conn, Esq., of the L ; Rev. W. 
H. Gorton, eldest s. of the late Rev. W. Gor- 
ton, r. of Chickerell, and v. of Sherborne, to 
Susan, only child of Capt. W. Payne, R.N., 
of Chickerell ; Rev. S. Davis, of Burford, 
Shropshire, to Luck, d. of the Rev. J. Buck- 
ingham, v. of Burrington ; Rev. J. F. Well- 
don, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to 
Anne, only d. of the late Mr. W. Oliver, of 
Baldock, Herts ; Rev. F. Fleming, of Rayrigg, 
Westmoreland, to Catherine am widow of 
H. G. Rowland, Esq.; Rev. J. W. Richards, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
Coll., to Frances Augusta Anne, only d. of 
Capt. J. Thicknesse, R.N., of Bath; Rev. W, 
B. Lee, M.A., Fellow of New Coll., to Eliza- - 
beth, youngest d. of the late C. Thomson, Esq., 
Master in Chancery ; Rev. F. D. Foster, M.A, 
r. of Doddington, Gloucestershire, to Caro- 
line, d. of the late Rev. W. Coney, of Cook- 
ham Elms, Berks; J. C. Miller, B.A., of 
Lincoln Coll., Oxford, to Elizabeth, eldest d. 
of J. A. Edwards, Esq., late of Winchester. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ** Events’’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Tt is with very great concern that we 
have to announce to the public the death 
of Mr. Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing 
College, and of Dun. Gate, in this county, 
This excellent man was, in the closing 
scenes of his existence, not unworthy of 
himself. He exhibited to bis family the 
value of those principles of Christian piety 
which he bad taught them through life; 
and he died composed and tranquil, in 
pertect resignation to the will of bis Cre- 
ator, and humbly trusting in the merits of 
his Redeemer. He was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, and obtained the 
highest classical distinctions in the course 
of his academical career. He was an or- 
nament to the University—a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a Christian, and his loss 
will be long and deeply felt by all who 
knew him, more particularly by those to 
whom his ear was ever open—the friend- 
less and the poor.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends to 
hold his triennial visitation this year, and 
will, at the same time, confirm throughout 
Cornwall, and such parts of Devonshire 


where confirmations have not recently 
been held. 





Archdeacon Barnes held his visitation 
at Barnstaple on the 25th of ee * and the 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr, 
Gee, rector of West Buckland, Devon, — 
Exeter Gasette. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


A handsome organ, presented to the 
parish of Steeple-Ashton, by Walter Long, 
Esq., M.P., was opened on Sunday the 
12th of June; and a spacious school-house 
for boys and girls is also being erected at 
that gentleman’s expense,—Salisbury Her. 

ESSEX. 

Arcupraconry or Essex.—A meeting 
of the clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Essex was convened by public advertise- 
ment on Thursday, June the 2nd, at Brent- 
wood. The archdeacon presided. The 
subjects of discussion were the Tithe, Re- 
gistration, and Marriage Bills. It was 
unanimously determined to petition the 
legislature against all three, and a com- 


mittee was appointed to prepare the peti- 
tions.— Record, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
His Majesty's commissioners for build- 
ing churches have voted a grant of 1000/. 


towards the erection of an. additional 
church in Stroud, which will.contain at 
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least 700 free sittings, a provision which 
does not exist at present. — Gloucester 
Chronicle. 

HAMPSHIRE. 


A letter from the clergy resident in the 
deanery of the Isle of Wight, and diocese 
of Winchester, has been sent to the Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas, B.D., thanking him, 
and the residents at Oxford who acted 
with him in Dr. Hampden’s case, for the 
part they took.—Salisbury Herald, 

On Thursday, June the 16th, a meeting 
of the parishioners of Ringwood was held 
in the vestry-room, to consider the pro- 
priety of appropriating a small sum of 
money towards repairing a certain part of 
the church and the belfry, which had be- 
come in a dilapidated state ; a motion to 
that effect was made thereon, but was 
strongly opposed by the Rev. Mr. Harris, 
a dissenting minister of the town. Ona 
division, however, the previous motion 
was carried by a large majority.—/bid, 

The anniversary meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the South- 
ampton and Winchester Deaneries, took 
place at Winchester, on Thursday, May 
the 26th. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, at the cathedral ; 
and the chair was taken by E. Knight, 
jun., Esq., of Chawton Park, Alton. A 

series of resolutions were moved by the 
Rey, Archdeacon Hoare, Drs. Moberly, 
Vaux, Harrison, Garnier, Browne, Horne, 
Hodges, Shadwell, Haygarth, and Charles 
Deane, Esq. A collection in aid of the 
society was made at the doors of the ca- 
thedral and the room, which together 
amounted to 47/. 19s.—Ibid. 

A National School is about to be esta- 
blished in the populous parish of St. 
Mary’s, Southampton ; and a school-room 
erected under the superintendence of the 
Rev. J. W. Cary. Our respected mem- 
bers, Messrs. Hoy and Dottin, for the 
town, and John Fleming, Esq., for the 
Southern Division, have already contri- 
buted 10. each.— Ibid. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


A banker of Ross, in Herefordshire, 
who was born and educated a Quaker, has 
lately, with his wife and children, been 
baptized and admitted into the commu- 
nion of the church of England.— Ibid. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The long-pending cause between the 
Rev. Mr. Mingay, rector of Wistow, and 
the parishioners, bas at length been de- 
cided in the Court of King’s Bench in fa- 
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vour of the parish. The question was, 
whetber the corn-rent received by the 
rector is rateable for the reliefof the poor, 
and it has been before the courts since the 
inclosure, in 1831. The decision will, of 
course, be of considerable relief to the rest 
of the rate-payers.—Camb. Chronicle, 


LANCASHIRE, 


Muniricent Bequest. — Henry Hal- 
sted, Esq., of Stanhill, in Oswaldtwisle, 
lately deceased, has bequeathed 2000/. as 
an additional endowment for Immanuel 
Church, Oswaldtwisle, in the chapelry of 
Churchkirk,—Record. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Dereat or tHe Rapicacs at St. Mar. 
Trn’s Cuurcn, Leicester.—On Thursday, 
the 19th July, a meeting of the parish of 
St. Martin's, Leicester, assembled for the 
purpose of laying a church-rate. The 
Hon, and Rev. H. D. Erskine, the vicar, 
was called to the chair. A poll was de- 
manded. On Friday, at three o'clock, the 
poll closed, when the result was declared 
by the vicar to be in favour of the rate, 
For the rate, 250—against it, 147—leav- 
ing the dissenters and radicals in a mino. 
rity of 103, — Leicester Paper. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The removal of the Bishop of Lincoln to 
his cathedral city, or to its neighbourhood, 
is expected in the course of a very short 
time, his lordship having, it is said, ex. 
pressed such an intention. Burton Park, 
about two miles from Lincoln, the property 
of Lord Monson, and once the family resi- 
dence, has been repeatedly mentioned as 
the subject of a negotiation for this pur- 
pose. 

MIDDLESEX. 


A meeting will be held on July 9th, in 
order to give the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee an 
opportunity of laying before the public 
his late discoveries relative to the Rheims 
Testament.— Record. 

On Sunday morning, June 5th, at St, 
John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, the Rev. B, 
Noel alluded to the Bishop of London’s 
proposed plan for building 50 new churches, 
and stated his willingness to receive con- 
tributions in the vestry after service. In 
the evening, the rev. gentleman announced 
that the donations so given him amounted 
to eight hundred pounds ! 

The public examination of the children 
in the central schools of the National So. 
ciety took place at their school-rooms, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, June sth, 
before the general committee, and a very 
numerous assemblage of visitors. The 
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Lord Bishop of Bangor in thechair The 
manner in which the classes performed 
excited the admiration and approval of the 
company present,—Standard. 

Crsroy Onruan Soctery.—Monday, 
May 80th, a numerous and highly respecta- 
ble meeting of the patrons, friends, and 
supporters of this excellent institution, 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and, 
in the absence of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, V.P., from indisposi- 
tion, the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge 
was called to the chair. There were also 
present, the Very Rev. the Dean of Here- 
ford, the Rev. Drs. Sheppeard and Bur- 
ney, and the Rev. Messrs. Cone, Whar- 
ton, and several other gentlemen. The 
chairman said that the labours of the meet- 
ing would be principally confined to the 
duty of electing 13 children upon the school 
oundation, on which there were already 
130. Several other rev. gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting, expressing their sa- 
tisfaction at the proficiency of their children 
at their recent examination (the other 
day), and, seven male and six female 
children having been balloted for, a vote 
of thanks was returned to the chairman, 
and the meeting separated. —Ibid. 

Thursday morning, 26th of May, at 
nine o'clock, pursuant to annual custom, 
the general annual visitation of the clerg 
took place in the vestry-room of the Satish 
church of St. Paul, Covent-garden, in the 
city and liberty of Westminster, before 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. Phillimore, 
and J. Isherwood, Esq., one of the Regis- 
trars of the Ecclesiastical Court. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. George 
Bowers, the rector of St. Paul's, Covent. 
garden. Archdeacon Cambridge then 
delivered the usual charge, which ter- 
minated the ceremony.— Morning Herald. 

Kino's Cortrce.—The annual report 
of this admirable institution bas just been 
published. The number of students at 
Easter was 619, and occasional students 
205, the great increase since the last re. 
port justifying the council in expressing 
their conviction that there exists in the 
public at large such a growing sense of 
the value of the education imparted in 
the college as affords a very reasonable 
prospect of its continued and increasing 
prosperity. Two scholars bave been 
elected on the Worsley foundation, and 
are now receiving education in the college 
with a view to their destination as mis- 
sionaries in the East Indies ; and ten stu- 
dents, who had passed with credit through 
the lar course of education, have been 
elected as associates. Several donations 
have been made to the college during the 
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past year Mr. Terry, a student, bas 
given a valuable organ for the use of the 
chapel, and Mr. Marsden some appropriate 
furniture for the library. The present 
balance of the assets of the college, over 
and above its liabilities, amounts to about 
1500/. ‘The council assure the proprie- 
tors that they will employ all practicable 
economy in the expenditure of the funds, 
and will be unremitting in their endea- 
vours to promote the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the college.—Ibid. 

Sovrery For Promotinc Curistian 
Knowcevoe,—At the anniversary festi- 
val of this society, recently held at Free. 
masons’ Hall, the secretary announced an 
augmentation of the annual receipts and 
expenditure, and a proportionate increase 
in the distribution of books since the last 
report. The receipts during the year 
were stated to have amounted to upwards 
of 80,000/,, and the circulation of books 
and tracts to nearly two millions and a 
half, of which more than 370,000 were Bi- 
bles, Testaments, and Common Prayer 
Books. — Watchman. 

Restoration or St.Saviour’sCuvrca. 
—The poll demanded by the friends to the 
reparation of this ancient and venerable 
edifice closed on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, 8th June, The senior warden, at 
four o'clock, announced that the time was 
now come for declaring the state of the 
poll. The numbers this day were—for the 
restoration, 121; against the restoration 
212 ; gross majority against the church, 
on the two days poll, 178,— Herald, - 

At the half-yearly meeting of the depu- 
ties for protecting the civil rights of dis. 
senters, the withdrawment of their depu- 
ties by eight Unitarian congregations was 
formally received and recorded. At the 
same time, a series of resolutions were 
passed, repelling the unfounded allegations 
upon which the soi-disant presbyterians 
founded their proceedings, —Record. 

On Thursday, June 9, the inhabitants 
of the parish of Hammersmith assembled 
in vestry for the purpose of making a 
church-rate. The churchwardens stated 
that in order to meet their legal liabilities 
for the year ensuing, it was necessary that 
arate of two-pence in the pound should 
be granted to them ; but that if the inha- 
bitants wished the customary salaries and 
other expenses to be paid as formerly, they 
would require a rate of three- pence in the 
pound. Mr. Walker stated that he was 
exceedingly anxious to see the law as re- 
gards charch-rates altered by the legisla- 
ture, but that until it was so altered, he 
should conscientiously and strongly sup- 
port the existing system. He concluded, 
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by moving, “ That a rate of three-pence in 
the pound be granted to the churchwardens 
to meet their legal and customary liabili- 
ties for the year ensuing.” Whereupon, it 
was moved as an amendment, “ That the 
consideration of the question be adjourned 
until this day six months.” Upon a show 
of hands, there appeared to be 61 for the 
amendment, and 43 against it. A poll 
was then demanded, at the close of which, 
on Friday evening, the numbers were, for 
the amendment 147 against it,269 ; leaving 
a majority of 122 in favour of the rate, 
Last year, in the same parish, upon a 
similar occasion, at the close of a poll, the 
numbers were, for a rate 250; against it, 
236 ; majority, 14. Last year, great ex- 
ertions were made to obtain this small 
majority. The majority of this year was 
obtained with comparatively trifling efforts, 
and upon looking again at the books, the 
exact correctness of this latter statement 
appears doubtful. 

The fourteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Irish Society, founded for promoting 
the reading of the Scriptures by the native 
Irish in their own language, was held at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednes- 
day, May 18th; the Earl of er in 
the chair, It was most numerously and re- 
spectably attended. Various resolutions 
were proposed, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the noble chairman, the Marquis 
of Downshire, the Hon. H. Barnard, the 
Revs. Hobart Seymour, E. Tottenbam, P. 
Roe, and H. H. Beamish, John Woodward, 
and John Greyland, Esqrs. and Lieut. 
Cooke, the secretary, in support of the 
plans of the institution. 

A number of statements in favour of the 
use of the native Irish language as the 
means of religious instruction were pre- 
sented to notice, as well as many with re- 
ference to the great success of the society 
in various parts of Ireland.— Record, 


Partsu or Kensinoron, — On Friday 
24th and Saturday 25th of June, the exten- 
sive parish of Kensington was considerably 
excited by the opponents of church rates 
objecting to the whole of the items in the 
accounts of the late churchwardens, from 
the salaries of the organist and pew 
openers down to the charges for the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, and demanding a 
poll on the question of their passing. At 
the close of the poll on Friday the numbers 
were, for the passing of the accounts 
101; against it, 35; and at the final 
close on Saturday afternoon, the numbers 
were, for the motion 2¢2; against it, 82 ; 
being a majority of 140 in favour of the 
church party.— Observer. 


NORFOLK. 


On the 6th June, a tea service of silver 
plate, consisting of cake-basket and stand, 
tea-pot, sugar-bason, and cream-ewer, sub- 
scribed for by the parishioners of St. Ste- 
ea Norwich, was presented to their 
ate worthy vicar, the Rev. W. F. Drake, 
at the girls’ school room in that parish, 
before a numerous company of contributors 
to this honourable and gratifying testimo- 
nial. Mr. Drake will sbortly take his 
departure for the rectory of Halton, Lin- 
colnshire, A farewell dinner was given in 
the evening. —Camb, Chron. 


NORTHAM PTONSHIRE, 


It has been generally rumoured lately 
that Earl Spencer had become a convert to 
popery. Ithas now been contradicted in 
the following letter to the Editor of the 
Standard :— 


‘* Brington, near Northampton, 
June 15th, 
“ Sir,—I have seen with much surprise 
a paragraph in the papers which states 
that the karl Spencer has become a Roman 
Catholic. 1 beg leave to contradict that 
statement most positively, From my own 
knowledge | declare it to be false. Lord 
Spencer 1s in the habit of attending the 
parish church of which I am rector every 
Sunday when he isat Althorp. His Lord- 
ship was in his own seat there last Sunday, 
June 12. [administered the sacrament to 
him in that parish church on Easter Sun- 
day last, and I know he received it again 
on Whit Sunday last, in the parish church 
of Clayworth, near Wiseton, his Lordship’s 
seat in Nottinghamshire. —I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient humble 
servant, 
“ Henry Rose, Rector of Brington.” 


NOTTINGHAMSHUIRE, 


The following are the regularly estah- 
lished weekly church services for the parish 
of Mansfield, all performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Cursham, the vicar, in person, along 
with all the parochial duties : — Sunday, 
three full services; Tuesday evening, a 
service at the Alms-houses; Wednesday 
evening, a service at the Grammar School 
Chamber; Thursday evening, a service at 
the parish poor-bouse ; Friday evening, a 
service at Pleasby Hill, in the parish of 
Mansfield, three miles distance.__—[his 
church is impropriate, and the parish is 
upwards of six miles in length, and con- 
tains nearly 7,000 acres, and 12,000 inba- 
bitants, ‘The hamlet of Pleasby Hill con- 
tains nearly 1,000 acres, and abont 600 
souls, for whom no Sunday church spiri- 
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tual provision is made, and tbe total vi- 
carial income from the same does not meet 
the expense of hiring a room for the above 
weekly service. — Nottingham Mercury, 
Saturday, May 21. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


June 17th, the New District Church at 
Oxford was consecrated by the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
After the solemn ceremony of consecration 
bad been performed, the service was read 
by the curate, the Rev. Henry Carey, of 
Worcester College, and a most impressive 
and appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop. The sum collected at 
the doors was 50l. in aid of the funds for 
building the ey iy a Herald, 

A sohentigtin book has been opened 
at the Bank of Messrs. Parsons and Co., 
Oxford, for contributions to the Oxford 
Church Building and Endowment Fund, 
in nccordance with the suggestions offered 
at the visitations which the archdeacon 
held in the course of the month ot June. 

lt is proposed that the money thus 
raised should be placed at the disposal of 
the archdeacon and rural deans of the 
diocese, for the purpose of building and 
endowing new churches or chapels, and 
establishing curates, in the various places 
in the diocese where it can be shewn that 
there exists a large population having no 
church to which they can conveniently 
resort for public worship. — 

As the money will not be immediately 
expended, it is proposed that the donations 
be paid in four equal annual instalments. 

The contributions already entered are — 
Lord Bishop of Oxford 1001. ; Archdeacon 
of Oxtord 100/.; Rev. Dr. Pusey, canon 
of Ch, Ch. 100l.; Rev. Dr. Woodcock, 
canon of Ch. Ch, 50l.; Rev. J. R. Ro- 
berts, rector of Greys, 20/.; Rev. J. G. 
Browne, rector of Kiddington, 10/ ; 
Rev, R. Prichard, rector of Peppard, 51. ; 
Rev, W. C, Risley, (annual) 1/. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Tue Rev. Da. Butier anno Sueews- 
nuRyY-nousx. — The public recitation of 
the speeches, which took place on Tuesday 
June 14th, was, on this occasion, more 
than usually interesting, in consequence 
of the Rev. Dr. Butler then taking leave 
of the institution. The venerable arch- 
deacon distributed the prizes to the young 
gentlemen. Jobn Bather, ug (in the 
unavoidable absence of the Hon. Thos. 
Kenyon,) presented to Dr. Butler reso- 
lations, elegantly engrossed on vellum, 
voting to him the unanimous thanks of 
the trustees. Dr, Butler, who was much 
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affected, returned thanks, and dwelt in 
feeling language upon the distinguished 
qualifications of his successor, and the ex- 
cellent conduct of his pupils. Mr. Marsh. 
man, the senior scholar, then stepped 
forward, and, in a speech which does ho- 
nour to himself and to the school, pre. 
sented Dr. Butler with a massive silver 
candelabrum, of the value of 300 guineas, 
made by Rundell and Bridge, which the 
young gentlemen of the school had sub- 
scribed to purchase. The venerable arch- 
deacon returned thanks.— Camb. Chron, 
The Rev. Robert Montgomery, late of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, has for some 
time been curate of Whittington, near 
Oswestry, and on his retirement, the pa- 
rishioners determined to give him some 
permanent mark of their regard. Accord- 
ingly, at a public breakfast, the rev. gen- 
tleman was presented with a splendid 
inkstand and two very elegant goblets, 
exquisitely chased, with this inscription : 
—*‘* Presented to the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery, by the inhabitants of Whittington 
and the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Frankton, in the county of Salop, in 
token of esteem and admiration for his 
professional exertions while curate of the 
parish,”’ Mr. Montgomery returned thanks 
in feeling and appropriate language—Ox- 


ford Paper. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


At vowson or tHe Rectory or Batu, 
AND VicaraGe or Lynxcompe ann Wip- 
comut.—We understand that this prefer- 
ment has been sold for the very large sum 
of 6350/. The purchaser is Mr, Simeon, 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Several 
persons, well acquainted with the value 
of this description of property, had esti- 
mated its utmost produce at 40001,— Bath 
Herald. 

The parishioners of the Rev. T. Spencer, 
perpetual curate of Hinton Charterhouse, 
have presented to that gentleman a tele- 
scope,value 22l., and invited him to a pub- 
lic dinner, as a testimony of their grateful 
sense of Mr. S.’s services to them as their 
clergyman,—Salisbury Herald. 

The congregation of Trinity Church, 
Walcot, Bath, have presented to their late 
minister, the Rev. Edmund Jones Craw- 
ley, M. A., of Jesus College, a handsome 
piece of plate, as a testimonial of their 
deep sense of his exertions for a period of 
nearly fourteen years.— Bath Herald. 

We are happv to add another to the 
many instances that have of late appeared 
of the kind and happy feeling which ought 
always to exist between a clergyman and 
his flock, At a farewell dinner recently 
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given at the town of Wiveliscombe, to the 
Rev. Richard Keats, who had been nearly 
twenty years curate of that parish, a very 
bandsome silver vase, value 75/., was pre- 
sented to him by @ numerous and most 
respectable body of the parishioners, as a 
testimonial of their affectionate regard.- Ib. 

Wincanton. — A more pleasing and 
handsome testimony to the merits of a 
clergyman has seldom been paid than in 
this town on the occasion of the contribu- 
tion of Easter offerings. The inbabitants 
came forward simultaneously, and ten- 
dered to their respected clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Carpendale, the sum of sixty 
guineas, in the place of offerings, which 
have heretofore been merely nominal.— 
Somersetshire Gatette. 

It is intended to promote the building 
of a new church, or chapel of ease, at 
Clevedon, under the patronage of Sir A. 
and Lady Elton and the vicar of that 
parish. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Tue tate Bisnor or Licnrietp, — 
The subscriptions for the twofold pur- 
poses of erecting a monument and a church 
to the memory of the late Hon. Henr 
Ryder, D.D., the late excellent Bishop of 
Lichfield, amount to 1,500/., which isin- 
adequate to the purpose ; but they are ex- 
pected to increase considerably. Among 
the subscribers are the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lord Viscount Lifford, 
Lord and Lady Hatherton, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord Calthorpe, Earl Howe, 
Lady Tamworth, Sir Robert Peel, and 
several other distinguished individuals, 
The original meeting decided on the 
site, from the fact, that it was not only 
known to have heen an object of deep so- 
licitude with the bishop during the whole 
period of his episcopate, but that, at the 
close of the last speech which he ever de- 
livered in public, he declared his earnest 
anxiety to see a church raised there, and 
his readiness to give 50/. to commence a 
subscription for the purpose — Record. 


SUFFOLK, 


A most gratifying token of esteem and 
respect has been evinced towards the Rev. 
Philip W. Ray, on bis retiring from the 
curacy of Rougham, in this county, the 
eg inbabitants having presented 

im with an elegant silver coffee and tea- 

t; and the poor with two handsomely 

und volumes, purchased by their united 
small subscriptions.— Bury Paper. 

A handsome silver inkstand bas been 


presented to the Rev. kdward Gould, of 


Christ's College, in this university, on 





his retiring from the curacy of Horning. 
sheath, near Bury, to the rectory of 
Sproughton, expressive of the respect and 
esteem of the rector and inhabitants of the 
former parish, and of their regret at the 
loss of his services amongst them.—Camb, 
Chron, 

An elegant silver cream jug was lately 
ap agate to the Rev. Richard Pearson, 

1. A., on his retiring from the curacy of 
Oulton, Suffolk, by the poor of the parish, 
who raised it among themselves by a 
penny subscription.— Suffolk Chron, 
SURREY, 

Guitrorp New Cuvuacs, Sr. Nicno- 
Las.—The ceremony of laying the first 
stone by the very Rev, the Dean of Salis- 
bury took place on Tuesday, June 7th, be- 
fore a vast assemblage of persons. The 
mupificent subscription of the Dean, 5004, 
and the liberal contribution of 500/. from 
the funds of the Incorporated Society, to- 
gether with the handsome subscriptions of 
the principal landed proprietors and 
others, will, it is hoped, enable the com- - 
mittee to erect the building without an 
parish-rate, About 400/. 1s yet wan 
for which sum the committee depend, 
under the blessing God, upon the libe- 
rality of their friends. —Surrey Standard. 

WILTSHIRE. 

At the recent clergy meeting in De- 
vizes, for the relief of poor widows and 
orphans of the clergy in Wilts, *‘ A Dea- 
con,” who suffereth not his left hand to 
know what bis right hand doeth, forwarded, 
in a letter, the very handsome donation of 
201. 

We understand the plans of the new 
church about to be erected in Trowbridge 
have been finally approved of by the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners in London, and 
itis expected that the contracts for the 
building will now be entered into without 
loss of time, The foundation also of the 
new National School is to be set about in 
the course of next week. While, however, 
contemplating these new erections, the 
inhabitants have not forgotten their old 
parish church ; for last week some of his 
congregation presented the Rer. F, Ful- 
ford, their rector, with a very handsome 
new crimson velvet cushion and hangings, 
for the pulpit, together with hangings for 
the reading-desk, and cushions and a rich 
Brussels carpet, for the altar, as a mark of 
their respect for him, and their veneration 
for that church of which he is a minister. 
— Salisbury Herald. 

A handsome pulpit and reading-desk of 
beautifully carved oak, have just been 
erected in St. John’s Church, Devizes, 

The sum of 30l., towards the expense, 
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was voted by the vestry, and 30/. was col- 
lected at the church doors. About 121. or 
14/. more will cover the whole of the ex- 
pense the ion will be called 
upon pay. The rector, with bis usual li- 
berality, provided a large quantity of the 
materials at bis own cost.— Ibid. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Sxrrtavou.—( From a Correspondent. )— 
We understand that Robert Harrison, of 
Beaningholme, Esq., and his lady, last 
year, nted to the minister, the Rev. 
Jobn Blezard, a liberal subscription to. 
wards his stipend, (which is raised by vo- 
luntary subscription), and a bandsome 
silk gown and bands, a valuable cover and 
velvet cushion, with an elegantly bound 
service-book, for the altar-table, a neat 
carpet for the floor within the rails, and 
neatly covered apparatus for the commu- 
nieants to kneel upon at the altar rails. 
We remark that Benningholme is not 
within what is called Skirlaugh Chapelry, 
and it is truly gratifying to find that the 
beautiful chapel, built by Bisbop Skir- 
laugh, is still an object of interest to many 
who are not inhabitants of the viliage. 

Mrs. Ridley, of Arthington Hall, near 
Whetherby, sole executrix to the late Rev. 
B. P. Johnson, rector of Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, in the diocese of Chester, bas 

id into the bands of the Rev. C. B. 

werby and the churchwardens, for the 
benefit of the poor of that parish, the sum 
of 2001, sterling, bequeathed to them by 
their late rector. It is by instances such 
as these, of no unfrequent occurrence, 
that the enemies of the church are best 
answered. 


SCOTLAND, 


Genenat Assempcy or Scottann,— 
The decision of the House, on the ques- 
tion of patronage, is unequivocal, and we 
trust it will have the effect of silencing 
the agitators for some yearsto come. The 
radical party in the church have been com. 
pletely defeated. We are also happy to 
observe that the cases of disputed settle- 
ments which came before the Assembly 
have heen viewed, rather upon their own 
merits than by the light of party preju- 
dice. The decided majority which ren- 
dered what must still appear turdy justice 
to the presentee of Dregborn, bas given to 
the House a character for fair play which 
cannot fail to renew the confidence of the 

le in its impartial administration of 
the laws. — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

The long agitated question of church 
patronage was disposed of in a very de- 
cided manner by beGuee Assembly of 






































EVENT OF THE MONTHS. 


Scotland, on Monday, 6th June. Ip » 
house consisting of 391 members, only 
90 voted in support of themotion of Dr, 
Thomson, ** that patronage was a griev- 
ance, and ought to be abolishbe:',” 
Standard. 


IRELAND, 


On Tuesday, his Grace the Archt ‘shop 
of Dublin held his annual visitation of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick's, in the 
cathedral. There was a very full attend- 
ance of the members forming that body. 

At a meeting of upwards of two hundred 
clergymen from various parts of Ireland, 
held in Dublin, on Friday, the 15th of 
April last, it was unanimously resolved 
that a petition should be presented to the 
king, earnestly soliciting for the establish- 
ed church the restoration of its ancient 
privileges of self-government in matters 
relating to its internal discipline and the 
appointment of its bishops. 

At a numerous meeting of the clergy of 
the united dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross, held on Friday, at the Society House, 
Cork, the Archdeacon of Cork in the cbair, 
resolutions condemnatory of the new 
cburch bill were passed unanimously, and 
it was ugreed upon that petitions to both 
houses of parliament against the proposed 
measure be presented without delay. 

The inhabitants of Clonmel, last week, 
— to the Rev. W. Stephenson, 

ector of Newchapel, a splendid silver 
salver of 145 ounces, on retiring from bis 
pastoral duties, after half a century devoted 
to his flock. 

A tithe subpoena has issued from the 
Barons of the Exchequer, commanding 
Mr. O'Connell to present bis person be- 
fore their high mightinesses, to answer the 
claims of the Rev. Montifort Lonstield, for 
tithes alleged to be due out of the lands of 
Derrynane, Had Mr. O'Connell complied 
with this notice, he should have been in 
court to-day; the barons will not have 
crowned their glories until they outlaw 
the representative of the Lrish people, and 
send some ruflianly commissioner of rebel- 
lion to apprebend bim.—( From that decent 
paper The Freeman's Journal. ) 

The Court of Exchequer in Dublin has 
appointed a receiver of the rents of Mr. 
Sheil’s estates, until the tithes due from 
him tothe Reverend W iiliam Homan shail 
have been discharged. The amount due, 


we gatber trom the report of the proceed- 
ings, to be about 501. for three years’ tithe. 
Just as the order had been made by the 
Chief Baron, Mr. Sbeil entered the court, 
amidst loud laughter, in which he heartily 
joined, and took his seat as King’s Coun- 
sel.— Christian Advocate. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli de 
Romania. By Von Tietz. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 


boards. 

Glossary of Architecture. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Spanish Sketches ; Twenty-five subjects, drawn 
on stone. By J.F. Lewis. Imp. folio. 4/, 4s. 
cloth. 

Gresiey’s (Rev. W.) Sermons on the Duties of a 
Christiaa, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

Hart’s (Rev. Richard) Ecclesiastical Records of 
Engiaud, Ireland, and Scotland, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Caldwell on Physical Education. 12mo0. 3s 6d. 
boards. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 2 vols. 32mo. 
$s. cloth; 4s. silk. 

Guide to Domestic Happiness. 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
cloth ; 2s. silk. 

Iiluminated Ornaments. 4to. Large paper, 
10/. 108. ; small paper, 5/. 5s. half-morocco. 
Eleusinia; a Poem on the Nature &c. of the 

Human Soul, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 

Landor’s Adventures in the North of Europe. 
8 vols, post §vo. 21s. boards. 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson 
Farle Hill. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Hella, and other Poems. By Mrs. George Lenox 

FP ray mer “ — 6d. boards. 

e e Garden. oseph Taylor. Square 
1.64. toes . ae 

Strang’s Germany in 1831, 
Ul. 48. cloth. 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle. With Notes. By the 
Rev. F. J. Parson, B.D. 8vo. 14s. boards, 
Pasley’s Theory of Natural Philosophy. 8vo. 

15s. boards. 

Ulustrative Views of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Royal 4to. plates, 12s.; proofs, 16s. half.bd. 

Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 18mo. 3s, cloth, 

mid Observations on Nature. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Burt's Christianity ; a Poem. 8vo. 9s. 

Wordsworth on the Law of Joint Stock Com. 
panies. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Alired the Great; a Poem. By G. L. N. Col- 
lingwood, 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

The Tribunal of Manners ; a Poem. Crown 8vo. 

58. cloth. 

Ward’s (Rev. E.) Pastoral Addresses. 

3s. cloth. 


2 vols., demy 8vo. 


18mo. 
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BOOKS. 


Notes of a Ramble through France, Italy, and 
Germany. 8VvO. 108, h. 

Wordsworth's Journal of a Residence in Athens. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Tracts Relating to Caspar Hauser. By Earl 
Stanhope. l2m6. 3s. cloth, 

Chess made Easy. By George Walker, Square 
lémo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Tattersall’s Lakes of Ergland. Post 8vo. 42 
Plates and coloured Map. 12s, cloth. 

Cunningham's Abridgment of Dr. Butler's Geo- 
graphy. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Henslowe’s Eight Sermons. Addressed to the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery at Woolwich. 
12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Chambers’s Poor Law Amendment Act; to 
which is added, the Workhouse Act. 12mo. 


3s. 

The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. XIII. (The Ele. 
phant, Rhinoceros, &c.) 18mo. 46s, cloth. 
Mammon; or, Covetousness the Sin of the 

Christian Church. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, cloth. 

Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland, 
and of the Isle of Man. By Lord Teignmouth. 
2 vols. post 8vo. With Maps. 1/. Is. 

First Sundays at Charch ; or, Fam'iiar Conver- 
sations on the Morning and Evening Services 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. J. E. 
Riddle, M.A., Assistant Minister of Brunswick 
Chapel. 3s. 6d. 

Reminiscences in Prose and Verse. With the 
Epistolary Correspondence of many Distin- 
guished Characters, and Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 





IN THE PRESS. 


The Harmony of Phrenology with the Doctrines 
of Christianity ; being a Refutation of the 
Errors contained in Mr. Combe’s “ Constita- 
tion of Man, in relation to external objects.” 

General Statistics of the British Empire. By 
James M‘Queen, Esq. 





The attention of the public is called to a Selec. 
tion of Sermons by the late Rev. John Baylis, 
of Gloucester, published by subseription, 
which, though not intended, during his life- 
time, to be given to the world, evince a zeal 
for his congregation, ard a clear explication 
of Scripture, which do credit to the father, 
and it is hoped will redound to the benefit of 
his orphan and nearly destitute daughter. 


ENGLISH 
to June 24, 1836. 


Anns.Jan. & Jaly. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


—— - ae Se ——— ee -——_—_ ne — 


Price. Div. 




















Pr ice. Div 
Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 218 | 12 London & Birmingham Rail-}| 99 | 
Birmingham and Liverpool do.| 31.15 |  way...£100 £ 60pd. 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... _ 81 | 3.15 Liverpool & Manches. do...... | 275 | 10 
Leicester d0.........ccccecsseseres | 149 | 10 (Grand Junction do......... £50) 126 
Leicester and Northampton do.| 78 | 4.10 Atlas Assurance Co, ............ 14.5 12.6 
Regent's do.........-..sssessrseees | 18.5 | 12 ‘Globe Insurance do............... 150 7 
Trent and Mersey do............. | 590 | 32 Chartered Gas do. ........0..004. 51 3 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 255 | 15 Imperial do.............:cceceeeeees | 43 | 2.10 
Worcester & Birmingham do...) 81 | 4 (Phoenix do........cececsceseseeeees| 22.10; 1.3 
Wyrley and Essington ......... | 75 | 3.10 London West. Bank....£ 20 paid| 24.10) 16 

King’s College............ssss000 35. CO 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





** Aw Episcopalian” is requested to consider a little the justice of his proceeding as he does, if 
he be the author of the printed tracts which he sends. What reparation does the author of 
those tracts pro to make to the clergyman whom he has falsely accused, by name, of having 
written “ The eligion of Socrates,” the author of that tract baie an avowed Unitarian, 
who has seceded from the church, and who has never concealed his name? Where one finds 
such gross carelessness about the feelings and characters of other persons, one cannot possibly 
have respect for zeal displayed in a good cause. The zeal which will do good must be founded 
on common justice, as well as charity to others. Any one, indeed, may make a mistake ; but 
he can be no safe advocate of a cause who publishes men’s names as the authors of works with 
which they have had no more to do than be has. 

No doubt is entertained of “ Vicarius’s” kind intentions; but if, instead of writing private 
remonstrances, he would answer letters which he disapproves, one of the most useful purposes 
of the Magazine would be answered. It is quite impossible that the conductors of such works 
can undertake to correct every wrong opinion offered by their correspondents, Discussions 
of such points as ‘* Vicarius” speaks of are very useful. 

**C.” shall be used very shortly. 

**R. S.” will find, on consideration, that any book which proves our church to be a branch 
of the true church will answer his purpose. 

“J. C.'s” argument shall be noticed hereafter. 

The Editor is exceedingly sorry that the department of Correspondence was closed when 
Mr. Randolph's valuable communication arrived. It shall be used next month, 

The Third Report of the Church Commissioners will be given shortly, but as it has appeared 
in all the hewspapers, it has been put aside for more important temporary matter. 

“ Pacificator” is too kind in finding for the Editor the agreeable employment of reading his 
letters, and then transmitting them to other periodicals—and this on the score of saving 
* Pacificator's’’ time! He has not time to copy some twenty or thirty lines! Would he be 
so kind as to take the management of a periodical for a anit or two, in order to understand 
and value his own leisure and comfort now ? 


The writer of a tract on Transubstantiation, in the April number, is informed that there is 
a letter lying for him at the publishers’. 

The Editor feels persuaded that an ‘Occasional Correspondent’’ will, on reflection, see that 
the notice which he wishes would be an attempt at interference with the bishop's peculiar 
province. 

“O.R. H.,” “J. H. B.,” and “ An Old Member of S. P. C. K.,” were received too late. 
To the writer of the last letter, with whom the Editor quite agrees, he would only say that 
the society is rp ground—that an experiment is being tried in it which certainly has 
never answered elsewhere. Whether it will answer there, remains to be seen. But if it fails, 
whoever says, or has said, a word on the matter, will be accused of the failure. 

A letter been sent to the office, directed ‘‘ Thomas Robinson, Esq., to the care of the 
Editor of the British Magazine.”’ As no explanation was seot with it or about it, it has been 
sent back to the General Post Office. 

‘*L. M. N.” on ‘* Service in Gaols,” is in type, and will be used next month. 

A Correspondent speaks with high praise of some articles in the Salisbury Herald, on 
church affairs, written by a “Dorset Clergyman."’” The Editor has not yet seen these articles, 
but the pamphlets published by the clergyman in question, especially ** The Questions An- 
swered,” deserve high praise for courage, principle, and ability. 

“p. 1. E.” rhe aber that Mr. Soames's book was not sent for review. It is not the 
usual practice of this Magazine to review any which are not sent, as it is supposed that the 
authors and publishers do not wish it, and reviewing is an odious business. 
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